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PREFACE. 


Every one knows the ring of a sterling coin. And he shall 
greatly mistake, who finds not in this book the ringing sound of 
sterling truth. Of Truth spoken in charity. For such a thing 
ean be done, though it be hard to do, and though some men 
doubt it. Too often is it seen, that there are many to whom 
there is no concord between Truth and Charity. If they utter 
Truth, and stand up in her defence, it is only to irritate and to 
wound. Their faith in the power and majesty of the Truth is 
weak, and they are glad to strengthen it by aids which Truth 
indignantly spurns, and over which Charity weeps. Some others, 
elevate Charity and dethrone Truth. To them all Truth and error, 
in relation to the moral and spiritual world, are much alike. 
They dwell in a region of doubt and scepticism, and endeavour 
to compensate for their want of a fixed intelligent belief by a 
cosmopolite sentimentalism, which reconciles all differences by 
the facile method of leaving ‘“ great principles” for those who 
like them. ; 

To say that this is Charity, would be to dignify a mere negation 
with the name of a living principle. No! Charity was not given 
to close the lips of Truth, but to regulate her utterances. He 
only can exercise Charity, who, when the voice of duty calls, will 
let Truth be heard, but will see well to it, that in so doing his 
words and acts agree with the divinest Charity, and illustrate the 
golden rule, ‘ As ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

Is it to much to say, that in this spirit of Truth and Charity, 
the Lectures in the present volume were written and delivered? 
We think not. In vain will a man here look for what has so 
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often disgraced this controversy—unsparing invective—abusive 
epithets—and calumnious assertions. Called to expose the most 
gigantic web of priestcraft and spiritual despotism which ever 
enslaved and degraded mankind, the lecturers do not, whilst 
denouncing the tyranny of past ages, overlook that of the present, 
but in an honest and candid spirit endeavour to hold an equal 
balance. ‘The prescriptive edict is condemned, and a new one 
suited to this nineteenth century of ours is not asked for. The 
close conclave is unsparingly denounced as opposed to the spirit 
of Christianity, and degrading to the intellect of man: the conclave 
not of other days alone, but all conclaves, conventions, and con- 
vocations, or by what other name they are called, in which free- 
dom of thought, speech, and action, are denied to the people. 
The absurdities of Monasticism are exposed, whilst the good that 
issued from many a solitary cell and many a pious monk, is freely 
acknowledged. The lordly ambition of the Pontiffs of the Romish 
church is described, and their long struggle with kingsand people 
sketched with a master hand; whilst the homage which genius 
merits is cheerfully given to those, who, under more favourable 
circumstances, and in the clearer lignt of modern times, would 
have ranked as the highest and the best. The progress of the 
Reformation—the struggle between the Jesuits and the Jansenists 
—the overthrow of the latter—and the extinction of the piety and 
the learning which once adorned and elevated catholic France, 
are pourtrayed with a fidelity which must command the respect 

of every impartial reader of history, and which make the volume 
one which can be safely given into the hands of an opponent of 
its principles without the risk of violating that charity which 
“thinketh no evil.” 

A sound philosophy will approve the wisdom of such a course. 
Indiscriminate censure overshoots the mark. By attempting to 
prove too much we prove nothing. Popery, as a dogmatic faith, 
belongs to Rome, but popery, as an irresponsible power, belongs 
not alone to Rome. It is found everywhere. Its spirit of intole- 
rance lingers in Protestantism, and breaks out in the most perfect 
religious communities. In this controversy, then, if good is to be 
done, it must be the principle of intolerance and spiritual despo- 
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tism that must be attacked, rather than the men who manifest it. 
Hunted from its hiding places, it must be condemned and cast out 
by the spirit of truth, of liberty, and of love! 

With such an object in view, the lectures in this volume, claim 
a higher position than that which the recent papal aggression 
might give them. These historical sketches were not made to 
uphold any system of dogmatic belief, but are the productions of 
men, who disclaim all pretensions to a monopoly of religious 
truth—who claim for their Roman Catholic fellow subjects the 
full and free enjoyment ofall social, religious, and political rights— 
who have thrown away as an insult to the independence of mind, 
that last relic of a persecuting age, ‘“‘toleration”—and who hold 
that in all matters of religious belief every man, not in England 
only, but throughout the world—not by permission, but by in- 
herent right—“ shall be as free as his own thought!” 

Let no one then condemn the readings this volume contains 
from the records of the past. If historical fidelity be preserved, 
and the rights of all sacredly guarded, why should he complain? 
Let him reckon with history! 

The committee of the Institute cannot but feel gratified that in 
‘looking back to the lectures upon so exciting a topic, there is the 
pleasant thought that no man’s religious and social rights were 
assailed, and that the spirit of christian charity, while it was not 
used to conceal the truth, or to hide the character of the papacy, 
dictated a tender regard to the memory of many who, in a dark 
age and a corrupt church, acted up to the light that was in them, 
and who, in spite of a system that fettered the intellect, formed a 
part of that noble band of chosen men, who in all past times have 
been the witnesses for the truth. 


INSTITUTE, 
June, 1852. 
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THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 


BY THE 


REV. HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 
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The origin of the College of Cardinals is confessedly obscure— 
hidden in the darkness of one of the darkest ages that the world 
has ever known. I must take you back more than a thousand years 
from this nineteenth century of ours, before I can point out to 
you the source of this venerable institution. 

Some, indeed, would lead you back almost to the foundation 
of Pagan Rome for the origin of the College of Cardinals. Now, 
it is true, that the ancient Romans had an institution, called the 
_ Sacred College of Pontiffs, which was presided over by the Pontifex 

Maximus, and which had the entire control of all matters per- 
taining to religion. And the Pope and Cardinals resemble 
those Pagan priests in these respects, viz., that the Pope, like the 
president of the Pagan college, is called the Pontifex Maximus; 
and that he and the Cardinals canonize saints, just as the sacred 
Pontiffs deified heroes. But while that old heathen institution 
may be regarded as, in some respects, the model after which the 
College of Cardinals was formed, it can scarcely be looked upon 
as. the basis on which it was founded. 

We must look for the origin of the Cardinalate to the early 

history of the church of Rome. 

Christianity was planted in the city of the Cesars some time be- 
fore the apostlesrested from their labours, and went to their reward. 
During the dynasty of the Pagan emperors, the Church of Christ 
flourished so wonderfully in the metropolis of the world, that, 
early in the fourth century, the Emperor Constantine, whatever 
his principles might be, found it to his interest to make a profes- 
sion of the Christian faith. Immediately after that important 
event, corruption became rife and rampant; the scriptural sim- 
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plicity of the primitive church disappeared; the Christian mi- 
nistry became the object of worldly ambition, because it was 
made the subject of wealthy endowment. The removal of the 
court to Constantinople tended greatly to increase the power of 
the Church of Rome, and she gradually grew to be independent 
of the imperial control. The empire was rapidly declining, 
hordes of barbarians from the east and north ravaged its fairest 
provinces, and even besieged, sacked, and pillaged the eternal 
city herself; but still the Church of Rome held up her head, and, 
wielding the tremendous weapons of superstition, was enabled to 
command the respect and deference of one body of invaders after 
another, until finally the savage conquerors were happy to receive 
their crowns at the hands of the Bishop of Rome. 

During those early ages the Bishop of Rome was elected by 
the clergy and people of the city. He was, originally, nothing 
more than a presbyter, appointed as the head—perhaps, we 
might say, the moderator—of the churches and clergy of Rome. 
But, as scriptural simplicity was departed from at a very early 
date, we find that the ministers or bishops of several neighbour- 
ing cities had a voice in the election of the Bishop of Rome; 
those cities were Ostia, Porto, Santa Rufina, Sabina, Palestrina, 
Albano, and Frascati. As the Church of Rome had, by this 
time, become wealthy and splendid, its episcopate was a prize 
worth contending for; and, accordingly, instead of the ancient 
nolo episcopari, volo episcopari was almost always the expression 
of the feeling with which men entered on that sacred function. 
Meanwhile, through the decay of the empire, Rome was no 
longer under strict control; its inhabitants were, for the most 
part, lawless, vicious, reckless, desperate ruffians; and, whenever 
the see became vacant, factions were formed by wealthy and 
powerful aspirants, and through scenes of tumult and carnage, 
the successful competitor pressed to the Pontifical throne. Hven 
at so early a date as the year 366, an instance of this nature oc- 
curred. In or about that year, only half a century, you will 
observe, after the so called conversion of Constantine, Damasus 
was elected Pope; but so fierce were the factions, so furious the 
fights, on that occasion, that, in one church—in the house of 
God—a scuffle and a massacre took place, so frightful, that no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty-seven victims of violence were 
left on the stone pavement, weltering in their blood. Such was 
the thirst. for this wealthy see, that, as an historian informs us, it 
was the custom, for centuries, to put in for the popedom years 
_before the Pope’s death. Votes were obtained by methods the 
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most shamefully corrupt; every man had his price. To this period 
belongs the story of the Popess Joan. It is said that a woman 
contrived to attain to the chair of St. Peter. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that this story, which has very much scandalized 
the Roman Catholics, is not very well authenticated, and is now 
generally regarded as fabulous. But, if we suppose it to be false, 
such a supposition leads us to another, which is far more dero- 
gatory to the honour of the holy see, than even the most exagge- 
rated version of that exploded story. The origin of that story 
seems to be this; that at that time the Pope was the creature of 
strumpets, whose influence at Rome was paramount. The church 
was, in fact, governed by women of infamous life. The bastard 
son, the grandson, and the great grandson of a celebrated pros- 
titute, successively occupied the chair of St. Peter; the second 
of those worthies attaining that dignity at the early age of nine- 
teen years. Now, if the story of the female Pope were founded 
on these unchallengeable facts of history, then may we not say that 
the defenders of the papacy, instead of angrily repudiating the 
fiction as a piece of scandal, ought thankfully to receive it as a 
mantle of charity. As an evidence of the tumultuousness of those 
times, and a proof of the frequency with which those scenes of 
confusion and bloodshed recurred, it is, perhaps, sufficient to state, 
that in the seventeen years, commencing with 1044, and ending 
with 1061, no fewer than nine Popes occupied the holy see; 
enjoying the office, on an average, something less than two years 





each. Imagine the horrible state of things in Rome during those .” 


ages; there was an almost lawless people, in all the excitement 
of a popular election; the wealthy purchased votes, the powerful 
coerced them; all kinds of corruption were practised with the 
most unblushing effrontery by the candidates; while licentious- 
ness, rage, and violence, reigned uncontrolled amongst the peo- 
ple. Oh! could St. Peter have come forth from his tomb, which 
they believed was on the Mons Vaticanus! Could he have looked 
down upon the degraded city, and seen the tumultuous bands of 
armed ruffians battling in the streets, and murdering in the 
churches; could he have heard the clash of swords, the tramp of 
troops, the shouts of faction, the curses of the disappointed, the 
revelry of the successful, the shrieks of the wounded, the groans 
of the dying—what would the venerable apostle have said to such 
a flagrant prostitution of Christianity—such a foul dishonour 
offered to his memory and his name. 

Such was the state of things at Rome down to about the year 
1059, at which date we find an able prelate on the pontifical throne., 
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That prelate was Nicholas Ii. He had witnessed many of the 
confusions incident, and necessarily incident, to such elections; 
and he decided on a method by which they should be diminished 
for the future. Ifthe people of Rome had really been the church 
of Rome; that is, if the people had been a Christian people; then 
the popular election could not have been a scene of tumult and 
bloodshed. Butthis was the mistake. The populace, were, with- 
out distinction, baptized into the church. They were members of 
the church, and, as such, had an undoubted right to a voice in 
the election of their bishop. The mistake was, not that the po- 
pulace were permitted to vote, but that the ungodly multitude 
had been made members of the church. That was the root of 
the evil! 

Nicholas II., by his decree, altered the system of electing the 
bishops of Rome. At that time lived the celebrated Hildebrand, 
afterwards Gregory VII. There is little doubt that Hildebrand 
aided Nicholas IT. in his scheme, as that scheme afterwards helped 
Hildebrand to the papacy. ‘The decree of Pope Nicholas IT., touch- 
ing the electiort of the bishop of Rome, contains the following pas- 
sage: “We have thought proper to enact,” (says the pontiff) 
“that, upon the decease of the bishop of the Roman Catholic or 
universal church, the affair of the election be treated principally 
and previously to all other deliberations, among the Cardinal 
bishops alone, who shall afterwards call into council the Cardinal 
clerks, and require, finally, the consent of the rest of the clergy 
and the people to their election.”** Here you perceive that Car- 
dinals are mentioned as an order of persons already existing; and 
an order comprising two genera, Cardinal bishops and Cardinal 
clerks, or presbyters. Now, the term Cardinal had been in very 
general use long before this date. It seems to have been origi- 
nally employed to designate the principal ministers of churches, 
to distinguish them from the inferior ministers. The chief minis- 
ters of parish churches were called Cardinal priests. The chief 
ministers of inferior churches seem to have been called Cardinal 
deacons, they being only in deacons’ orders, and, therefore, not 
qualified to baptize, or to administer the eucharist. The term 
Cardinal was not confined to Rome, but was used, generally, in 
all the Latin churches, and in some of the Gallican. But the 
question is, Whom does Pope Nicholas II. mean by these Cardi- 
nal bishops, and Cardinal clerks? The Cardinal bishops. were the 
occupiers of the seven suburbicarian sees, viz., Ostia, Porto, 


*Mosh, Century XI., Part ii., Chapter 2, Section 6. 
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Sabina, Santa Rufina, Palestrina, Albano, and Frascati. By 
the Cardinal clerks we understand the ehief presbyters of the 
twenty-eight parish churches of the city of Rome. These parties, 
then, Cardinal bishops and Cardinal clerks, or presbyters, seven 
of the former and twenty-eight of the latter, thirty-five in all, 
constituted the College of Cardinals, as originally appointed by 
Nicholas II. He found Cardinals in existence, the term had 
been known for several centuries; but Nicholas was the first to 
form them into a college. Thus the popular election was abro- 
gated ; and the candidates for the Popedom, on the one hand, 
lost the people’s influence ; but, on the other, avoided their hostility. 
The people, however, had still a negative suffrage. The thirty- 
five Cardinals elected the Pope; but the people’s consent, and 
likewise that of the emperor, were required, to make the election 
valid. 

However, the decree of Nicholas IJ., although passed in a 
council at Rome, could not obtain the force of law. In the elee- 
tion of some of his successors, the clergy, and people at large, 
took part; and the consent of the emperor was not sought. This 
was the case with Alexander II., who immediately followed Nich- 
olas II. He was consecrated without the emperor’s consent, or 
even knowledge; whereupon the imperial party appointed a rival 
pope, Honorius IT.; and thus the church presented the anomaly 
of two hostile heads. Great discontent reigned at Rome. The 
seven palatine judges, who held the most important civil offices 
in the city, complained of their exclusion from the privilege of 
voting at elections to the apostolic see. The body of the clergy, 
also, felt themselves aggrieved, inasmuch as now only the princi- 
pal presbyters of the twenty-eight parish churches were entitled 
to vote. All classes, indeed, were dissatisfied. ‘The citizens, the 
army, the mob, all clamoured for the restitution of their ancient 
privilege; and the election of the pope continued to be accompa- 
nied by tumults, and very frequently much blood was shed. 

In the year 1159, just a century after the election of Nicholas 
II., Alexander III. obtained the much-coveted seat of St. Peter. 
This pontiff succeeded in quelling the tumults by which the papal. 
elections had, hitherto, been disgraced. He very materially altered 
the constitution of the Cardinalate. The seven palatine judges, 
who had complained so loudly, were added to the sacred College. To- 
gether with them, the arch-presbyters of St. Peter’s, St. John’s, 
Lateran’s, St. Mary’s Maggiore, and the abbots of St Paul’s and 
St. Lawrence’s without the wall, were also invested with the Car- 
dinalitial dignity. Thus the civil authorities, and the higher order 
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of clergy, were appeased. But the inferior clergy, that is, the dea- 
cons, were still discontented, and would have raised serious dis- 
turbances ; but their mouths were also shut by the appointment 
of the principal of them to the Cardinalate. Whether this was 
done by Alexander IIT., or one of his successors, it is difficult to 
ascertain; but, at all events, the appointment of Cardinal deacons 
seems to have been made at a date nearly as ancient as that of 
the elevation of the palatine judges and the arch-presbyters. 
Alexander having thus dexterously appeased the discontents of 
the civil authorities and the clergy, the people soon acquiesced ; 
and, in the third Lateran Council at Rome, in the year 1179, 
it was decreed, that, thenceforth, the election of the Pope 
should be confided solely to the College of Cardinals; and, from 
that day to this, the people and the body of the clergy have been 
excluded from the privilege of voting for the supreme head of the 
church. Alexander IIT. had almost lost his election, so severely 
was the pontifical see contested. Remembering this, he wisely 
provided against the evils which must always result from a very 
large minority ; and, in the same council, it was decreed, that 
none should be consecrated Pope, unless he had obtained the 
votes of two-thirds of the Cardinals present at his election. And 
now, you perceive, the College of Cardinals really became a great 
institution, and was invested with all the dignity and authority 
which Nicholas IT. in vain endeavoured to secure to it. And so 
much for Alexander III. and his share in the constitution of the 
Cardinalate. ; 

From that period onward the number of Cardinals seems to have 
varied very much; but it was, generally, small. For his holiness 
was not bound to fill up the vacancies as they oceurred ; nor, in- 
deed, had any definite number been fixed upon. 

We come down then to the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
and find an extraordinary pontiff in St. Peter's chair, viz:— 
Sixtus V. We shall have much to say of this Pope; but I in- 
troduce him now just to state, that it was he who fixed the maxi- | 
mum of the number of Cardinals. . 

The sacred college, as finally settled by him, consisted, when 
complete, of seventy members. For the Pope thought that, as 
Moses had seventy elders to help him in the government of Israel, 
and as our Lord appointed seventy disciples to go and preach the 
gospel, he, the Pope, as the governor and law-giver of the spiritual 
Tsrael, and as the vicar of Christ on earth, would be scriptural in 
his College of Cardinals, and would make the number of those 
dignitaries similar to that of the elders and the disciples;—of 
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those seventy, six were Cardinal bishops, fifty were Cardinal 
priests, and fourteen Cardinal deacons. The bishops were, as of 
old, the occupants of the sees in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Rome. These, as we have seen, were originally seven, but, by 
the combination of two into one, they were now reduced to six. 
The priests were the ministers of fifty churches in Rome. And 
the deacons appear to have been, for the most part, superintend- 
ents of hospitals and alms-houses. Such was the constitution of 
the College of Cardinals, as settled by Sixtus V., who was elected 
to the Papal throne in the year 1585. 

Well, the College is now, in all important particulars, what it 
was made by Sixtus V. It still consists of Cardinal bishops, Car- 
dinal priests, and Cardinal deacons; the maximum number is 
seventy, although, I believe, the Pope may exceed this if he will. 
The proportions are: bishops, six; priests, fifty; deacons, four- 
teen. But the College is very seldom complete. Itis to the interest 
of the Popes to have a few cardinalitial hatsealways on hand, to 
keep a few in stock; for thus he always has it in his power to 
make new friends and strengthen his position. You will observe, 
that a Cardinal may be a bishop, and yet not a Cardinal bishop. 
A Cardinal bishop must be the bishop of one of the six sees already 
named, Ostia, Porto, Sabina, Palestrina, Albano, Frascati; unless 
one of these be his episcopal seat, he is not a Cardinal bishop, though 
he may be both Cardinal and bishop. So Cardinal Wiseman is 
not a Cardinal bishop, although he is a bishop, even an arch- 
bishop, and a Cardinal withal. Still he is not a Cardinal bishop, 
because he is not the bishop of any of the six suburbicarian sees. 
So, also, a Cardinal priest may be a bishop, or an archbishop. 
This is Dr. Wiseman’s case. He is a Cardinal priest, as he in- 
forms his flock in his pastoral: “we have to announce to you, 
dearly beloved in Christ, that, as if still further to add solemnity 
and honour before the church to this noble act of apostolic autho- 
rity, and to give an additional mark of paternal benevolence to- 
wards the catholics of England, his holiness was pleased to 
raise us, in the private consistory of Monday, the 30th of Sep- 
tember, tothe rank of Cardinal priest, of the Holy Roman church.” 
But the Cardinal priests must have titles derived from some church 
in Rome; and thus we find, that Cardinal Wiseman has a church 
there; for he says that his holiness assigned ‘us, afterwards, 
for our title in the private consistory, which we attended, the 
church of St. Pudentiana, in which St. Peter is groundedly be- 
lieved to have enjoyed the hospitality of the noble and partly 
British family of the senator Pudens.” This is the miserable 
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remnant of the right to elect their bishops, anciently enjoyed by 
the Roman clergy. The Cardinal priests are appointed to some 
- parish church in Rome; the Cardinal deacons, also, to some 
ecclesiastical function there; so that the Cardinals are still the 
representatives of the Romish clergy. And thus the form is pre- 
served, but the substance is gone; the letter is maintained, but 
the spirit of the old election has been violated; the promise has 
been kept to the ear, but broken to the heart. 

The Cardinal bishops anciently enjoyed considerable pre-emi- 
nence in the sacred college. But this appears to have been 
gradually lost, and they stand on a level with the Cardinal 
priests. The same, or nearly so, may be said, of the relationship 
between the Cardinal priests and the Cardinal deacons. Except- 
ing in matters of form and ceremony, I believe they stand on 
much the same footing: at all events, the distinction, once so 
broad, has been considerably narrowed. 

The Cardinals are almost always exclusively clergymen, but 
a layman may be a Cardinal. By a bull of Pope Pius IV., 
issued in the sixteenth century, all Cartlinals were required to 
be in orders: but this has not always been observed; for we 
find, that, at the election of Sixtus V., the Cardinal of Austria, 
an unordained man was admitted into the conclave, on the 
ground that Gregory XIII. had granted him a dispensation, 
by virtue of which he was not compelled to enter into holy 
orders. 

But we have a more modern instance of a lay Cardinal. There 
was, a few years ago, the Cardinal Albani. He managed the 
elections of three successive Popes, Pius VIII., Leo XIL, and 
Gregory XVI. He was a layman, unordained. My authority 
for this is one who will command immediate respect, when I 
mention hisname. It is that of a man, whose fervid and impas- 
sioned eloquence—whose love of his lovely Italy—whose un- 
quenchable patriotism —whose unsparing exposure of papal 
abuses and atrocities, have won for him the admiration of every 
lover of freedom and of truth: I need not say—Gavazzi is his 
name!* But, of course, Cardinal Albani was a Cardinal bishop, 
priest, or deacon. He must have belonged, nominally, to one of 
the three orders. But, actually, he was neither bishop, priest, 
nor deacon; yet he actually was a Cardinal bishop, a Cardinal 
priest, or a Cardinal deacon. Curious! is it not, that a man 
should be a bishop, and yet not a bishop; a priest, yet not a 
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priest; a deacon, yet not a deacon? Such, however, is one of 
the peculiarities of this venerable institution. 

We have now traced the origin of the sacred college in the 
decree of Nicholas II., in the eleventh century; we have seen the 
college reformed, and considerably modified, by Alexander IIL, 
in the twelfth century; we have noticed the final form given it 
by Sixtus V., in the sixteenth century, and brought our historical 
survey down to our own times, by mentioning the Cardinal 
Albani, and the election of Gregory XVI. 

The Cardinals, as we are all fully aware by this time, are invested 
with the title of Hminence. At first they were called Illustrious, 
or, rather, Most Illustrious! Jllustrissimi! By this name they 
were known down to the year 1630, when, by an edict of Urban 
VIILI., they obtained their present title. In Rome, that is, in the 
conclave, consistory and congregations, in all their official capa- 
cities, they are distinguished by the title under which they have 
been raised to the Cardinalate. Thus, His Eminence the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster would not be termed Cardinal Wiseman, 
nor the Cardinal of Westminster, but the Cardinal St. Puden- 
tiana. ‘his, I presume, is the title by which he is officially 
known and distinguished at the Vatican. 

The costume of the Cardinals is very splendid. But I must be 
excused if I do not enter upon the particulars of it. However, 
there is ared cap and ared hat. The cap is sent by His Holi- 
ness to the favoured individual who is exalted to the Cardinalate. 
Thus, we find, that the Pope, in King Henry VIIL.’s days, sent a 
Cardinal's cap to Bishop Fisher; but, as an historian observes, 
unseasonably—his head being off! But the hat is never sent, 
excepting to Cardinals who are of royal blood. In every other 
case, it is by the Pope’s own hands placed upon the new Car- 
dinal’s head, and, accordingly, thus says Cardinal Wiseman, “ in 
public consistory, he, the Pope, delivered to us the insignia 
of this dignity—the Cardinalitial hat.’* 

These hats were first given in the year 1243. Their form is 
triangular. I believe, also, that there are red stockings, as well 
as a red hat; and, besides these, a red cloak, tunic, or mantle. 
If a member of any of the religious orders be made a Cardinal, 
he still continues to dress in the costume of his own fraternity. 
The late Pope was a Camaldolese monk, and, accordingly, while 
a Cardinal, he was always dressed in white. Curious, this, that 
there should be such a predominance of red in the dress of the 
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Cardinals! I believe that this colour was chosen with intent to 
symbolize the presumed fact, thatethe Cardinals were ready, at 
any time, to shed their blood in defence of the church—a very 
proper state of mind for a Cardinal, certainly. But the history 
of these gentlemen tends rather to show, that the fact which the 
red hat, red stockings, and red cloak, tunic, or mantle, symbolize 
is this:—that they are always ready to shed, in defence of the 
tyranny and the revenues of Rome, not their own blood, but that 
of anybody and everybody else, who dares to oppose their empur- 
pled power! So much, then, for red hats, red stockings, and red 
cloaks, tunics, and mantles! an interesting subject for Teufels- 
drock, the philosopher of Heidelberg. 

There is another thing, more important than dress—a thing, 
without which dress of no sort can be honestly obtained—and 
that is, money—pay—salary. Now, here it must be said, and 
said, I think, to the credit of the court of Rome, that the Car- 
dinals, as such, are not exorbitantly paid. Of course, many of 
them are enormously wealthy; but they are wealthy, as noble- 
men, archbishops, or bishops—not as Cardinals. A Cardinal's 
salary is only about £800 a year. This is all he obtains from the 
Papal state, as Cardinal; but, of course, if he be employed in any 
of the offices, temporal or spiritual, he enjoys the stipend annexed 
to such office. £800 a year, however, is his allowance from 
government; and from this a deduction is made of 10 per cent. 
The style of living adopted by the Cardinals depends, of course, 
upon their resources. Poor Cardinals, on such pay as £800 
a year, minus 10 per cent., cannot live in great splendour. Still, 
it is imperative on them to keep a carriage, and livery servants. 
Many of the Cardinals, however, whose private resources are 
great, or who enjoy rich benefices, or who occupy lucrative offices 
of state, live in the most splendid manner; perhaps in nearly as 
magnificent a style as bishops in England—but scarcely! 

The appointment of Cardinals rests entirely with the Pope. No 
one else has anythiug to do or say in the matter. Although, of 
course, a wise Pope will be guided in his choice by the advice 
of the most sagacious members of the sacred college. When the 
Pope appoints a Cardinal, he either sends him the red cap, or gives 
him and places on his head the red hat. There is another cere- 
mony, also, of a somewhat peculiar character. It is that of opening 
and shutting the new Cardinal’s mouth! The Pope places his 
finger on the Cardinal's, lip, and says, ‘‘ My lord Cardinal, I close 
your mouth!” This implies that he is deprived of the liberty, 
or rather not yet invested with the liberty, of speaking in the con- 
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sistory, or voting in the conclave. For fourteen days, the Cardi- 
nal remains—poor man—with his mouth shut; not ,literally, but 
figuratively; and if the Pope were to die in the meanwhile, the 
new Cardinal could not take part in the election of a new head of 
the church. At the end of fourteen days, the Cardinal goes to have 
his mouth opened. His holiness graciously performs the ceremony, 
and then his eminence may deliberate with the other eminences 
on matters of church and state. 

Although the office of Cardinal is, as we shall see, the most im- 
portant and responsible in connexion with the church of Rome, that 
of Pope only excepted, its bestowment has not always been wisely or 
worthily ordered. Many have been appointed to this exalted post 
at avery early age. Cardinal Medici, afterwards Leo X., was 
made a Cardinal at the age of thirteen; and many others could 
be mentioned, who, in mere boyhood, were favoured with the red 
hat and stockings. Some appointments have been more disgrace- 
ful still. The most violent, cruel, and blood-thirsty of men, have 
been raised to the rank of Cardinal as a reward for the zeal which 
they displayed in the cause of holy church. Other appoint- 
ments have been both shameful and grotesque; for instance, 
Sixtus V. made a Cardinal of one of his servants, named Gallo; 
all that he had to say in his favour was, that he, Gallo, being head 
cook, or master of the kitchen, had always entertained him ex- 
ceedingly well! One of the most outrageous of these appoint- 
ments was made by Julius III. His holiness was no sooner seated 
in the papal chair, than he conferred the Cardinalitial hat upon 
a boy of fourteen, who had discharged the important office of 
keeper of his holiness’ monkeys. The Cardinals remonstrated 
on his having introduced into the sacred college, a wretch 
destitute of learning, virtue, or merit of any kind; but his holi- 
ness silenced them by impudently, yet pertinently, asking them, 
“what virtue or merit did you find in me, for which you placed 
me in the papal chair ?” 

But, generally, the appointment of a Cardinal is altogether a 
political move. The Pope usually sees to it, that his own relatives 
obtain the scarlet hat. The Pope’s nephew is generally made a 
Cardinal, and when such a personage is to be found in the college, 
he is almost sure to be prime minister in the court of Rome; 
having at his disposal almost every important appointment within 
the gift of the supreme head of the church. In the creation of 
Cardinals, the Pope, of course, strives to play one party against 
another. If aman of great talent and ambition make himself 
conspicuous in the College, his influence is immediately reduced 
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by the appointment to the Cardinalate of men whose principles 
are diametrically opposite. In the pontificate of Leo X., a formid- 
able conspiracy against the Pope’s life was discovered, and in that 
‘conspiracy many Cardinals were implicated. Among other steps 
to secure his safety, Leo immediately appointed no fewer than 
thirty-one cardinals in one day, choosing them all, of course, from 
his sworn friends. And hence you will perceive, how important 
it is for the Pope to keep a few cardinal’s hats on hand. If the 
college were constantly filled up with its complement of seventy, 
then, on the occurrence of any emergency, what could His Holi- 
ness do? How make new friends to his trembling cause? Now, 
however, he is always able to confer a dignity here, and a dignity 
there; and, by giving away hats, he can sometimes keep his 
crown ! 

To one subject more I shall direct your attention this evening. 
We have noticed the origin and history of the cardinals—their 
titles —dress—revenues—and the mode of their appointment. 
Now, the Pope appoints the Cardinals, and the Cardinals elect 
the Pope. The election of the Pope is one of the principal duties 
and privileges which fall to the lot of the sacred college. It was 
in order that this might be wisely and peaceably accomplished, 
that the cardinals were at first formed into a body; and, ever 
since the decree of Alexander III., in the year 1173, they have dis- 
charged this important duty. There is one point, at least, in 
which his holiness is infallible :—he is infallibly mortal, and in- 
fallibly dies—and is infallibly buried! When a Pope dies, his 
pontifical seal is immediately broken by the chamberlain, who ~ 
is one of the cardinals, and all public business is stopped. The 
corpse of the deceased Pope is conveyed, with great pomp, to 
St. Peter’s—that most magnificent of all ecclesiastical edifices, 
beneath whose ample dome, might be enclosed like a kernel ina 
nutshell, the dome of St. Paul’s, in London. There, in the 
cathedral of St. Peter, lie the remains of the Pope; funeral service 
is daily performed with all the pomp and ceremony which popery 
alone can display to perfection, and the Cardinals attend there 
every morning. And during allthis period, there is no Pope—no 
head of the church on earth—and yet we are told, that a temporal 
head is of such immense importance. Well, here is the church 
without one; for the Pope is dead, and another not appointed ; 
yet the church is not destroyed. There stands St. Peter’s—its — 
roof has not fallen in—its walls and columns do not tremble—its 
dome still swells out against the cerulean sky—its lantern and 
cross still glitter in the glorious sunlight of that southern land—the 
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whole fabric is unaffected by the catastrophe, and typifies the fact, 
that, all over the world, the Romish church is unaffected by the 
loss of its head. And if the church can live without its head 
for a week, or a month, or, as has sometimes been the case, 
for years, surely it can do without such a head altogether! Now, 
in England, things are managed better. IfI were a Church of 
England man, I should say to the Roman catholic :—“ My friend, 
we have improved upon your church, Your church is often without 
ahead. There is a new Pope, on an average, every five or seven 
years, and, at the death of each one, your church is headless, actually 
decapitated by the hand of death. Now, the king is supreme head on 
earth of my church, and the king never dies—thatis a maxim of Eng- 
lish law. The moment the breath was out of King William LV.’s 
body, Victoria became Queen, and head of the church ; so that we are 
never headless. Death cuts off one head with one hand, and 
with the other, at the same instant, puts another on. Now, 
seriously, it is a curious circumstance, that the church of Rome 
should so often be minus its head, and yet should so pertinaciously 
insist, that its head is so highly important to its existence. 

Well, the cardinals elect a new head, and place it on the bleeding 
- church! Let us now inquire a little into this election. In ancient 

times, the cardinals elected whom they chose to the throne of Chris- 
tendom, and there have been not a few instances in which the per- 
son elected was nota member of the Sacred College. However, it 
is easy to account for the fact, that the rule now is, that none buta 
cardinal shall be made Pope; that is, the cardinals have come to 
the deliberate conclusion, that itis always best to elect.one of them- 
selves. But itis not every cardinal that is Papable; 1.¢., capable 
of being made Pope. Some of the cardinals have been born in 
original sin; thatis to say, born in a heretical country, or a coun- 
try not in favour with Rome.—England to wit.—A very original 
sin! It must be to the great comfort of cardinal Wiseman, that he 
was born in Spain, andso is a Papable Cardinal. But still, Cardi- 
nal Wiseman’s Papability may perhaps be questioned; because, 
for the last 300 years, the custom has been observed, of electing 
none but Italians to the Papal chair. A cardinal stands a bad 
chance of being made Pope, if he be young; the others are afraid 
that he will last too long, and that they will never have an oppor- 
tunity. For the same reason, the conclave is seldom directed to 
elect a strong and healthy cardinal. A cardinal who has many 
relatives is also generally shunned, as it is apprehended that he 
will bestow upon them the richest benefices which are within the 
Pope’s gift. The Papable Cardinal, then, must be born in a po- 
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pish country ; and must, if possible, be rather an old man, weakly, 
and destitute of relatives. He is the man who, ceteris paribus, 
has the best chance of St. Peter’s chair. While the former Pope's 
remains are being chanted over in St. Peter's, a room is prepared 
in the Vatican for the deliberations of the Sacred College. The 
Vatican is a most magnificent palace, erected on the Mons Vati- 
canus, in the immediate vicinity of St. Peter's. Its stupendous 
library is one of the finest in the world. The range of buildings 
called the Vatican is very extensive, and one of the large galleries 
is appropriated for the reception of the cardinals. Anciently it 
was the rule, that, wherever the Pope died, there his successor was 
to be elected; but now, I believe that the constant custom is, to 
elect the new Pope in one of the halls of the Vatican. According- 
ly, small cells, about 10 feet square, are made of deal boards, 
covered with cloth; asmany cells are made as there are cardinals. 


The cells, when finished, are numbered, and then drawn for by - 


lot; this done, the arms of each cardinal are fixed over his 
cell. Meanwhile, couriers are sent all over Christendom to in- 
form the distant cardinals of the Pope’s death, and summon them 
to attend the election,—a summons which they may either obey 
or not, just as they feel inclined; and, as the distance is often so 
great, the time so short, and the chance of being made Pope so 
small, comparatively few of the foreign cardinals attend; and the 
election is conducted chiefly by those resident in Italy, and coun- 
tries not very remote. And now that the late Pope’s funeral 
obsequies have been concluded with due ceremony and pomp, the 
cardinals go to the’ chapel, where a sermon is preached on the 
choice of a new Pope; then mass is said for the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost,—it being always understood, that every cardinal 
believes himself to be guided in his choice by the spirit of God. 
This being done, they go to the room fitted up for their reception; 
this room communicates with the chapel, in which they meet 
for voting. Each cardinal is allowed two assistants, who are 


called conclavists; and if a cardinal be ill, or if he be a prince, he 


may have three such assistants. Physicians, surgeons, and a 
number of domestic servants, are appointed to attend upon their 
eminences; and, these arrangements made, the conclave is lock- 
ed. The Vatican is then strongly guarded, and none are allowed 
ingress or egress, except on most pressing emergencies. Every 
precaution is taken to exclude the cardinals from all communi- 
cation with the external world. They are in the conclave then, 
and thus, indeed, they constitute the conclave; for the conclave 
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is applied both to the room in which the cardinals meet, and to 
the assembly of cardinals confined there, for the purpose of 
choosing the Pope. 

There are several methods of election. That most ordinarily 
practiced is election by scrutiny; which is neither more nor less 
than vote by ballot. If two-thirds of the cardinals present (for 
no proxies are allowed) vote for the same person, he is duly 
elected. If such a majority cannot be obtained, the votes are 
immediately destroyed; and their eminences return to their cells 
to make another attempt. Another mode of election is that called 
access. In this case, when it isseen that some one cardinal has 
nearly two-thirds of the ballot votes, any cardinal may say, ‘‘I 
accede to my lord Cardinal” so and so, mentioning the party who 
has so nearly obtained the requisite majority; and thus the elec- 
tion may be secured. A third method is by adoration. When the 
cardinals are assembled, one of them may go up to another, and, 
falling down before him, exclaim, “‘A Pope! a Pope!” and if 
two-thirds of those present imitate his example, and fall down 
before the same person, this also constitutes a valid election. A 
fourth method is called compromise. In this instance, the cardi- 
nals, finding that there is no hope of obtaining two-thirds in 
favour of any of their number, agree to appoint a certain cardi- 
nal, or cardinals, who are to say who shall be Pope, and by whose 
decision they all bind themselves to abide. A fifth method is 
called inspiration. One of the cardinals rises, and exhorts his 
brethren to choose a proper person. Then he says, “ If my opin- 
ion were to be the rule, I should say” so and so; ¢.9., “my lord 
the cardinal St. Pudentiana.” If two-thirds agree with him, then 
so and so, ¢.g., “St. Pudentiana,” is Pope! 

Such, then, in brief, are the possible methods of electing a Pope. 
But the first, which is called the scrutiny, is that almost always 
adopted; and even, when any of the other methods is observed, 
the decision is generally, if not always, confirmed by scrutiny ; 
and, if the serutiny do not coincide with the access, adoration, com- 
promise, or inspiration, the election is null. His holiness then is 
elected. And now follows his consecration. But, first, he is robed 
in pontificalibus by the cardinals, who kiss his mouth, hands, and 
feet. Then the conclave is thrown open, and, from the balcony 
of the Vatican, one of the cardinals announces the election to the 
vast multitude, assembled below, in these words: “ Annuncio vobis 
gaudium magnum, papam habemus, reverendissimus dominus Car- 
dinalis A B electus est.” Then to St. Peter’s to be consecrated ; 
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but I shall not enter into the particulars of this gorgeous cere- 
mony. ‘The consecration is followed by the coronation. In the 
latter the Pope is made a temporal prince, as, in the former, he is 
invested with spiritual authority. The ceremonies are exceedingly 
imposing ; but the ludicrous and the blasphemous are mingled with 
the splendid. The Pope, when crowned with the tiara, or triple 
hat, is taken to the sedes stercoraria, the history of which is curi- 
ous, but must be left to private research. This sedes stercoraria, 
whatever it meant at first, is a seat of marble, peculiarly con- 
structed, on which his holiness is placed. The cardinals then 
solemnly raise him up, exclaiming to the gaping crowd: “ He 
raiseth the poor out of the dunghill, that he may set him with 
the princes of the people!” But lest his holiness should feel 
unduly elated, he is immediately afterwards reminded of the transi- 
toriness of all earthly grandeur. An attendant kneels before him, 
bearing in his hand a silver plate, or other vessel, on which is 
placed a quantity of burning flax; and, as the flame expires, the 
official addresses his holiness thus: “ Sie transit gloria mundi ;”— 
‘“‘ whereat-it hath been usual,” as an historian informs us, “‘ for the 
Pope to make a show of weeping.” Finally, as it is of importance 
that the Pope should give convincing evidence that he is the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, he scatters amongst the crowd a shower of 
coins, from which every piece of gold and silver has been carefully 
picked, exclaiming: ‘‘ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee.” 

And now the quondam Cardinal is Pope, and is no longer 
known by his former name. Itissaid that this practice of changing 
their names originated with a pontiff, whose proper name was not 
very elegant, seeing that he was called Bocca di porco, which, being 
interpreted, signifieth, the snout of a hog! This story, however, 
I repudiate as scandalous. However, it is worth while to 
observe, that the Popes generally take the name of the pon- 
tiffs from whom they have obtained their cardinalitial dignity. 

Strange have been the scenes enacted in the conclave. The elec- 
tion ofa Pope is a game ofintrigue; the sacred College, which pro- 

fessesto be underthe guidance of the Holy Spirit, is generally dis- 
tracted by factions. Political considerations of every cast and cha- 
racter are well weighed—selfish aggrandisement reigns supreme— 
wealthy cardinals purchase the votes of the mercenary—powerful 
cardinals coerce the votes of the timid—rich benefices and lucra- 
_ tive offices in church and state, are the tempting rewards held 
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out to sway the decision of the greedy conclave. With one or 
two specimens of Papal election, I shall conclude this lecture. 

I have mentioned the method of compromise, in which the 
cardinals agree to submit the choice of a pope to one or more 
of their number. On one occasion, if we be correctly informed, 
the cardinals were rather surprised at the result of the compromise. 
Their eminences having deliberated in vain, for a period of two 
years and three months, during all which time the church was ina 
headless state, the populace grew so furious that they set fire to 
the conclave, thinking thus to compel the sacred college to a con- 
clusion. Alarmed by this demonstration of fiery zeal, their 
eminences referred the important decision to one of their number, 
who was to appoint the person he thought most suitable to fill 
St. Peter's chair. This worthy astonished his brethren in scarlet 
by immediately mounting the papal throne, exclaiming, “ Hgo 
sum papa,’ and thus, it is said, the church obtained for its 
governor Pope John XXII. 

In the year 1294 the cardinals elected a simple man, who 
assumed the title of Celestine V. ‘Celestine, it is said, was 
a zealous church reformer, and began the reformation by 
riding on an ass, instead of a horse, and compelling the 
cardinals to follow his example. ‘They, however, by no means, 
admired Celestine’s humility. Cardinal Benedict perceiving 
the old man’s weakness, began to represent to him the seri- 
ous responsibilities of his office. What an awful charge it 
was, to give-an account of all the souls in the world! How his 
-{Celestine’s) own salvation would be endangered, if, through his 
infirmity or neglect, the church should suffer any detriment. 
Celestine had unwillingly become Pope, and longed for retirement 
and peace ; but how could he forego that office, to which the Holy 
Spirit had designated him? Benedict, it is said, contrived to 
remove these scruples. He engaged some of his friends to assist 
him. A pipe was laid into the Pope’s chamber, through which the 
conspirators cried aloud in his ear—‘ Celestine! Celestine! Celes- 
tine ! give up the Papacy if thou wouldst be saved. It is a bur- 
den beyond thy strength!” Celestine, greatly alarmed, expressed 
his willingness to abdicate the throne ; but, was it lawful to do so? 
Benedict, however, secured the passing of a decretal, empowering 
the Pope to resign his charge. Thus he opened the door. Ce- 
lestine resigned. Benedict was elected; and he closed the door 
upon himself by another decretal, agreed to by the cardinals, to 
the effect, that, to resign the enue was scelus inexpiabile. 

In the year 1585, on the death of Gregory XIIL., the Cardinals 
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met in conclave to elect his successor. Among their eminences 
was the Cardinal Montalto. He was an aged man, about sixty- 
three, but appeared to be nearly eighty, so wan and worn was 
he with fasting and mortification of the flesh. He had a most 
obstinate cough, by which he had been afflicted for years, and 
which came on in such violent fits that the poor cardinal 
often swooned away in the streets. His emaciated frame was 
bent almost to the earth, and, as he slowly and painfully traced 
his feeble steps, he leaned for support upon a friendly staff; he 
was an object of pity among the people of Rome, and had been 
so for years. 

The conclave met, and Montalto, entering with the rest, 
retired to his cell, faint and leaning on his stick, complaining of 
his being obliged to quit his house, and expressing his con- 
viction, that he had not long to live. The conclave was:rent by 
factions, which contested the election so severely, that there was 
no hope of coming to an agreement. In this extremity, some of 
the leading cardinals, who saw that they had no other: chance, 
resolved to attempt thé election of the Cardinal Montalto. 
He was a quiet man, and an imbecile, (so they argued,) for they 
all regarded him as an old idiot. If he died soon, which was very 
likely to be the case, well; they would gain time to secure their ulti- 
mate object on the next election. If he lived for a year or two, which 
was just possible, they knew that they could sway him as they chose, 
and, by the creation of new cardinals, strengthen their party. They 
accordingly went to Montalto, who continued in his cell, and there 
lay in a most prostrate state. They informed him of their inten- 
tion, extolled his virtues, magnified his capabilities, and assured 
him that they were resolved to attempt his election. Poor Mon- 
talto, however, was attacked with such a violent spasm and cough, 
that the cardinals feared he would expire there and then. When 
he had recovered a little, he burst into tears, and begged of them 
not to think of such a step; “ My life will soon be ended; the 
burden of the Papacy is more than I canendure.” The cardi- 
nals encouraged him. “ God will strengthen thee for the great bur- 
den.” Montalto replied, “‘ I will never consent to be Pope, unless 
you will undertake to discharge all the duties of the office. If 
you are resolved to make me Pope, it will only be placing your- 
selves upon the throne: wemust share the pontificate. I shall be 
satisfied with the empty name, and you are heartily welcome to 
the power.”’ 

The cardinals cruelly took advantage of their poor dying brother, 
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the result of their interview with whom had more than exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. The intrigue went on by day 
and by night. Cardinal after cardinal was argued, bribed, or ca- 
joled, into conformity with their views, and as the leaders in this 
conspiracy, from time to time, passed poor Montalto’s cell, they 
told him how matters were going on. But he, in his weak and 
trembling voice, still warned and entreated them—* Do not think 
of electing me, unless you are fully prepared to bear the govern- 
ment yourselves.” At last, more than two-thirds were made sure 
of, and one of Montalto’s friends, approaching him, saluted him 
as Pope. Many others followed the example thus set them ; and 
so, by adoration, Montalto was elected. The cardinals crowded 
round him to congratulate him. He leaned upon his staff, weak 
and‘weary, and wept most bitterly. Compassion moved the con- 
claved cardinals, when they saw their aged brother thus deeply 
and painfully affected. Acvording to custom the election must be 
made valid, by scrutiny. So the cardinals proceeded to vote. 
Meanwhile, Montalto paced tremblingly up and down the Chapel, 
weeping, coughing, and leaning on his staff. At last, the votes 
having all been given in, and the scrutiny made, it was declared that 
the election was confirmed. In an instant, the newly elected Pope 
flung away his old staffinto the centre of the chapel, raised his head, 
and stood up a foot higher than he had done for years! “Stay, 
stay,’ cried Cardinal Farnese, “‘there’s a mistake in the scrutiny !” 
“No!” cried Montalto, sternly, “there’s no mistake, the scrutiny is 
correct, the election is valid;” and then he began tosing the “ Te 
Deum,” in a voice that made the chapel shake. The cardinals stood 
aghast! petrified with amazement, wild with vexation; they bit their 
lips, they clenched their fists, they muttered imprecations ; but it 
was impossible to recall their votes. On went the “ Ze Deum,” the 
Pope joining in it with a voice like an organ. Then came 
Bombi, master of the ceremonies, and, approaching the Pope, 
said, in the usual formal manner, “ My Lord Cardinal Montalto, 
your eminence is duly elected Pope, and the Holy College desires 
to know whether you accept the papacy.” ‘It is an impertinent 
question,” said Montalto, ‘ to ask me whether I will accept that 
which I have already accepted, as I have proved, by singing the 
_ Te Deum. However, to satisfy any scruple that may arise, I tell 
you that I do accept it with great pleasure, and would accept 
another if I could get it, for I find myself strong enough, by the 
Divine assistance, to manage two papacies.” Cardinal Fartiese said 
to Cardinal St. Severino, “the gentlemen who undertook this 
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business thought to have engrossed the administration, by 
choosing an idiot and a fool, but I plainly see that we have a 
Pope who will make fools and idiots of both them and us.” Car- 
dinal St. Severino shrugged his shoulders, and exclaimed, “ The 
Lord have mercy upon us all!” Then went the Pope to be robed, 
en pontificalibus. While the cardinals were adjusting his pontifical 
attire, he stretched out his arms with surprising vigour. “ Ah, 
holy father,’ said one of their eminences, “ I perceive that the . 
pontificate is a sovereign panacea, giving youth and health to old 
sick cardinals!” ‘So I find it,” replied Montalto, in a majestic 
tone. Cardinal Farnese drew near, with great disgust, to kiss 
his holiness, muttering to himself, non tibi, sed Petro; and seeing 
Montalto, whom we shall now call Sixtus V., sit so majestically, 
he thus addressed him: “ Your holiness seems quite a different 
man from what you were a few hours since.” ‘ Yes,” answered 
Sixtus, “‘ The fact is, I was then looking for the keys of Paradise, 
and it was necessary to stoop alittle. But, now I have found 
them, itis time to look up, as I have attained the summit of all 
earthly glory.” As to his friends who had so busied themselves 
in electing him, he soon gave them to understand how little they 
need expect. He enlarged much on the fact, that there was but 
one head, one person, in whom all authority was vested. The 
cardinals who had placed him on the throne remonstrated, 
“Your holiness said, in conclave, that you should do nothing 
’ without our assistance and counsel, seeing that you were too weak 
to sustain the burden of government!” ‘ Very true,’ answered 
Sixtus, ‘‘ I did say so, and I thought so then; but now I perceive 
myself invigorated. If I told you a story, you must make the 
best of it. I shall give my confessor a power to absolve me from 
that sin. You made me Pope for your own convenience, and I 
accepted that honour for the benefit of the church.” But, the 
unkindest cut of all was yet to come. Sixtus heard that the car- 
dinals reproached each other, and rued their choice; whereupon 
he sent them word to this effect:—‘‘ We would have you know 
that we do not think ourselves in the least obliged to you for the 
pontificate, but to Divine Providence, and our own prudent 
conduct.” 

Such was one of the edifying scenes presented by the conclave. 
it may be that some of the minor particulars in this history are a 
little too highly coloured, but there can be no doubt as to the 
substantial accuracy of its leading features. 

On Tuesday next, I shall present you with an account of another 
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election, of later date, and more deeply intriguing character. And 
then I shall proceed to notice the cardinals in the consistories—in 
the congregations—and in their legatine capacity; and thus I 
hope we shall obtdin a pretty accurate view of this gigantic 
machinery of priestcraft. 

Tn conclusion, I would observe, that this old machinery, though 
constructed with such skill, is no longer the formidable engine 
that it was. Five centuries ago, the Vatican ruled the world. 
From that Roman hill went forth the thunders which shook into 
the dust the thrones of sovereign princes, and overthrew the most 
ancient dynasties ofnations. The power of the senate in ancient 
Rome was great; the Cesars issued their decrees, and straightway 
the colossal empire, in all its provinces, yielded prompt compli- 
ance with the imperial command ; but greater far than the power 
of the senate in the time of the Republic, and of the Cesars in 
the period of the Empire, was the power of the Gregories and the 
Innocents. By them, ‘‘kings ruled, and princes decreed judgment.” 
It was, indeed, a proud pre-eminence, though an unlawful one, 
to sit in the Vatican palace, the masters of the world! To appor- 
tion the newly-discovered lands in the West to Spain, and those 
discovered in the East to Portugal—to absolve subjects from their 
allegiance—to transfer crowns and sceptres, as though they had 
been so many gilded baubles—to lay kingdoms under baleful in- 
terdict—to involve all Europe in the horrors and miseries of ie 
—such was the scope of the papal power in the middle ages. 

But now the Vatican is almost like an extinct volcano. Tru, 
it often smokes, it sometimes blazes, but its power to terrify and 
overwhelm is gone. Its angriest edict is a brutum fulmen, and the 
thrones of kings no longer tremble at its enkindled wrath. And 
whence this extraordinary change? ‘The times of reformation 
have come; the spirit of intelligence has advanced. The nations 
which still defer to the successor of St. Peter have seen, must 
have seen, that England, though for centuries under the papal 


ei 


ban, has not been blasted by the anathema, has not been crippled _ 


by the curse; but that, notwithstanding the direful doom so 
solemnly and savagely pronounced against her, she has prospered ; 
that in war, in commerce, in wealth, in ete in freedom, in 
enlightenment, in happiness, she has advanced more than if she 
had enjoyed the benedictions of all the pontiffs, from Gregory me 
Great to Pio Nono. 

The Pope's spiritual power may still be great. But, thank God! 
his temporal authority is the merest shadow of what it was in 
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those dark ages that have rolled by. The dark ages were the palmy 
period of -Rome’s power. As enlightenment, true enlightenment, 
advances, that power will, yea, must decline; until, in the uni- 
versal blaze of intellectual and spiritual truth, the papacy, with 
every other enthralling and debasing system of cunning, super- 
stition, and deceit, shall vanish like the wild beasts of the forest, 
of whom we read in Holy Writ: “The sun ariseth, they gather 
themselves together and lay them down in their dens.” Oh! for 
the rising of that sun! 
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BY THE 


REV. HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 


I hope that the members and friends of the Sunday School 
Institute will excuse my second appearance as one of the lecturers 
in this series. If I could have condensed my subject into the 
limits of one lecture, I am sure that I should have done so with 
pleasure. But I beg of you to bear in mind that the topic which 
I have chosen is a very extensive one. It is not the life of a. 
single individual, nor indeed, can it be regarded as the history of 
a single institution, for, as we shall see this evening, the College 
of Cardinals contains many distinct institutions, inasmuch as ~ 
their eminences constitute the members ofthe papal government ; 
and all the departments of that government are administered and 
almost exclusively managed by the members of the sacred college. 
When this fact is recognized I hope that I shall not be considered 
a transgressor, or voted a bore, for asking your attention to this 
subject a second time. 

I do not think that there is any necessity for my recapitulating 
to any great extent, the observations which I made on Tuesday 
evening last. On that occasion I endeavoured to trace the origin 
and history of the sacred college, from the earliest date of its 
existence, down to the present day. I noticed the manner in 
which the cardinals are appointed to their eminent dignity. I 
described their dress, their revenues, and sundry other matters of 
minor interest, and finally came to their duties and privileges. 
Of these duties and privileges I had time to treat of one only, viz., 
the duty and privilege of electing the Pope! 

After describing, somewhat minutely, the manner in which the 
cardinals elect his holiness, I gave two or three specimens of the 
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doings of the conclave. I mentioned Pope John ‘XXII., who, 
when the appointment was referred to his decision, exclaimed, to 
the astonishment of his scarlet brethren, ‘‘Hgo sum papa!” I 
spoke of Celestine V., who was frightened out of the chair of St. 
Peter by the cunning cardinal who succeeded him. And I con- 
cluded by giving you an account of Sixtus V., the poor old car- 
dinal Montalto, who, having stooped to look for the keys of 
Paradise, immediately stood erect when*he had found them. 

T announced that I should this evening give another, and more 
modern instance, of the intrigues which prevail in the conclave 


at the election of a Pope. ‘The history of Sixtus V. may be, and 
certainly has. been questioned, with regard to some of its 


minor particulars; perhaps these aa inne have been some- 
what overcoloured. 

The instance which T am about to present, however, is one, 
the truth of which is unquestionable; and it is an instance which 
occurred at a comparatively recent date. I refer to the election 
of Pius VI., in the year 1775. Let us look, for a moment, at the 
constitution of the conclave, and the various parties of which it is 
ordinarily composed. As the Popes are generally old men when 
raised to the dignity of the tiara, their reign is seldom one of long 
duration. While they do occupy St. Peter’s chair, however, they 
make the best use of their time, by conferring upon their friends 
the cardinalitial hat, so that the college sometimes consists of 
cardinals who have received their eminence from three or four 
pontiffs. Generally, however, it consists principally of the car- 
dinals created by two Popes. For example: the college must now 
consist mainly of men raised to the cardinalate by Gregory XVI. 
and Pius IX. So, when a Pope dies, and the conclave assembles 
to elect his successor, there are at least two parties in the college, 
namely, the cardinals appointed by the late Pope, and those made 
eminent by his predecessor. But the great majority of the car- 
dinals are mere passive tools in the hands of a few clever and 
aspiring members of the college. These range on their respective 
sides, the two classes of cardinals—those who held office in the 
time of the late Pope, and are desirous of retaining their lucra- 
tive posts, and those who enjoyed the sweets of official ease and 
affluence in the reign of the preceding Pope, and are equally . 
desirous of recovering their lost advantages. 

' Here, then, we have two distinct parties in the conclave. But 
_ there is a third party. In the middle of the sixteenth century, 
almost all men, moved by the lion-like roar of Luther and the 
other reformers, began, if not “to resist, to question the overbear- 
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ing supremacy of the Pope—and ever since that date, the great 
catholic states of Europe have insisted that the papal election 
shall be made on the principle of the balance of power. France, 
Spain, and Portugal, have always claimed and exercised the 
privilege of interposing, with an absolute veto, against any indi- 
vidual nomination. Austria enjoys, substantially, the same right, 
though she does not appear to have exercised it formally. Hence 
there is a third party in the conclave, devoted to the interests of 
the great catholic states of Europe. Thus, though the cardinals 
profess to seek the guidance of God, and to be under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in their deliberations, we see what all such 
professions amount to. The god who guides them is—gold; the 
influence that sways them is—worldly interest, or, if you will, 
the balance of power; each party doing its utmost to make the 
scale preponderate in its own favour. The balance of power! 
i.e., the balance of might, not the balance of right! 

Well, when Pius VI. was elected, the great question in Hurope\ 
was the suppression of the Jesuits, or, rather, whether they 
should be restored to their tremendous influence and power: 
.for Ganganelli, (Clement XIV.,) the predecessor of Pius VI, 
had yielded to the entreaties and threats of the catholic sove- 
reigns, and the Jesuits had been put down. Clement XIV. 
died, and now it was a matter of importance to their catholic 
majesties, that his successor should be a man who would con- 
tinue to keep the formidable Jesuits in a state of depression. 
On the other hand, all who shared in the unbounded wealth 
- and insatiate ambition of the higher clergy, were anxious for 
the restoration of that once dominant order. So there weré 
two strong parties in the conclave—the party of their catholic 
majesties, and the party of the ecclesiastics—the king party and 
the church party. The former, anxious to keep the Jesuits down, 
the latter to restore them to more than their former influence and 
splendour. | 

The practice of feigning imbecility has not been confined to the 
time of Sixtus V. Cardinal Braschi, like that celebrated pontiff, 
was at heart a bold and ambitious man; but, he concealed his real 
character by acting like a person of very ordinary talents, and 
very humble expectatfons. However, he did not adopt quite so 
painful a course as that adopted by Sixtus. He disarmed suspicion 
by an easier and pleasanter line of conduct. He did not counterfeit 
abolute incapacity, but presented the appearance of a decent and 
unpretending mediocrity. He was poor, and therefore he was 
above the suspicion of exercising bribery and corruption. He. 
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lived in a very simple style, therefore none regarded him as am- 
bitious. He passed his time quietly and pleasantly. Almost all 
the brethren predicted for him a life of insignificance and obscurity ; 
while the more aspiring of them looked down upon him with con- 
tempt, or reckoned upon him asasafe and pliant auxiliary in their 
own struggles for distinction. How, then, did he stand with the 
two great parties, the pro-Jesuits and the anti-Jesuits—those who 
desired the restoration of that extraordinary order, and those who 
insisted on its extermination? He was regarded as belonging 
to the former party. He had acted with them—they called him 
theirs—but still, they had no high opinion of his abilities; and 
they knew that none but a very able man could carry their point. 
Regarding him as altogether unequal to such a task, they had no 
idea of voting him into the popedom. Of course, the anti-Jesuits 
were not likely to favour such aman; yet, so divided was the 
conclave, that unless both parties voted for the same person, the 
requisite majority of two-thirds could not be obtained. 

There was another member of the conclave—Cardinal Rezzonico, 
—bold, aspiring, and able. He wasthe champion of the pro-Jesuit 
party, but so well known as such, that there was no chance of his 
obtaining a single anti-Jesuit vote, so that he was not the man. 
This then was the point, to obtain for one man two-thirds of the 
votes. Rezzonico, it was certain, could not obtain them. Was it 
possible that Braschi might do so? Scarcely, for the anti-Jesuits 
were opposed to him, and the pro-Jesuits could place in him no 
confidence. Rezzonico, however, knowing Braschi's real character, 
knowing that he was a bold and ambitious man, and knowing ~ 
that he himselfhad no chance, resolved on securing Braschi’s elec- 
tion. He went to Braschi, and obtained from him a solemn stipu- 
lation to the effect, that, if elected, he would restore the Jesuits. 
Rezzonico having all along regarded Braschi as a pro-Jesuit, 
was, of course, easily satisfied. “You will restore the Jesuits?” “TI 
will,” said Braschi. 

But how were the votes of the eo esuits to be obtained? 
Rezzonico and Braschi planned and schemed. The result was, 
that, by the advice of his patron, Braschi went by night, to the 
leading anti-Jesuits and there professed to have deserted a cause 
which he had never warmly expoused. He said, “ The pro-Jesuits 
are resolved to vote for Rezzonico; and if he is elected, the Jesuits 
are restored; but if you vote for me you will divide the conclave; 
some of them will vote for me, thinking that I am one of their 
party still; and thus you have achance of getting two-thirds of the 
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votes in my favour, which you never will do for one who j is known 
to be of your party ! iy 

The foreign Cardinals, however, still hesitated. They did not like 
to commit themselves until they saw that there was a strong move- 
ment in Rezzonico’s favour. 

Now, you must know that the cardinals often compliment each 
other by votes in honorem ; they vote every day, and for several 
days the votes are all complimentary, so that when the ballot is 
declared, each cardinal has the satisfaction of hearing his own 
name read, as that of a person eminently qualified to fill St. Peter’s 
chair. Thus they amuse themselves for some time, but instruction 
is combined with amusement, for the graceful practice very fre- 
quently tells how the pulse of the conclave beats. -Itis, in fact, a 
dexterous shuffling of the cards; so at all events it proved in this case. 
How were the foreign cardinals to know that: there really was a 
movement in favour of Rezzonico? Thus:—Rezzonico went to 
the pro-Jesuits on the same night on which Braschi visited the 
anti-Jesuits. Rezzonico informed his friends, that Braschi had 
deserted them, gone over to the opposite party, and that that party 
intended to vote for him ‘And now,” says Rezzonico, ‘there is no 
chance left but to vote for me.” Accordingly, next morning, a 
large number of votes appeared for Rezzonico. The foreign cardinals 
took the alarm; what Braschi had said was confirmed; they saw 
that they must now vote for the deserter; thus Braschi brought 
them to a deternination, and to a man they promised to support 
him. 

But that morning very few votes had appeared for Braschi; 
yet Rezzonico had told the pro-Jesuit party that the anti-Jesuits 
would all, that morning, conspire to secure Braschi’s election. 
Still they had not given him their influence—how was this? 
This was the very point which Rezzonico dexterously worked. 
At night he sent all his party a message to this effect; ‘‘I have 
discovered how it is that Braschi had none of the foreign votes 
this morning. The anti-jesuits have been disgusted by his trea- 
chery, and not one of them will vote for him to-morrow,” (the real 
fact was, that they had all promised to vote for him on the mor- 
row,) “so there is no occasion to be alarmed; but the foreign cardi- 
nals have their eye on another, and will vote for him to-morrow. 
Now let us act with caution: if Braschi appears without a single 
vote to-morrow, and all your votes are in my favour, the foreign 
cardinals will suspect our design. Let us beguile them to-morrow, 
by voting for Braschi.” Rezzonico’s friends thought, “this is 
exceedingly disinterested to beg of us to transfer our votes to 
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Braschi. Undoubtedly, Rezzonico knows wellhow matters stand. 
Of course we must act upon his suggestion.” The morning came ; 
there were the anti-jesuits, and pro-jesuits, proceeding to vote; the 
anti-jesuits, fearing that Rezzonico would be elected, and resting 
on Braschi’s pledge, all voted for Braschi. The pro-Jesuits, though 
they regarded Braschi as a deserter, expected that the foreign 
cardinals, disgusted with him, were all about to vote for some other ; 
and believing that Braschi would be utterly abandoned, they 
acted on the advice of Rezzonico, and gave Braschi their votes. 
Thus both parties were deceived, and, to their equal astonishment, 
all the votes met upon Braschi, who adopted the title of Pius VI., 
and afterwards served Rezzonico out, by refusing to restore the 
jesuits, upon his solemn promise to do which, Rezzonico had so 
cunningly secured his election. 
This may be regarded as a fair specimen of the intrigue and 
dissimulation practised in the conclave, and yet with all this, their 
eminences most solemnly represent themselves as acting under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and being moved by no other con- 
siderations than those which affect the welfare of Holy Church. 
Well might Cardinal Bellarmine say, when asked how it was that 
the cardinals were not remarkable for sanctity of life—‘‘ They are 
not holy,” said he, ‘ because they aspire to be most holy.” It is 
refreshing to know that the people of Rome laugh at the whole 
transaction as a solemn farce. Do not suppose that they believe 
allthe professions of the popes and cardinals; do not imagine that 
they who see the every-day life of their eminences, are so dull, so 
stupid, and so blind, as not to observe their worldliness. No! 
The people of Rome have lately given ample proof that they hate 
the abominable deceptions practised by their wretched governors. 
The election of a Pope is a subject for ridicule and ribaldry. The 
people gather beneath the walls of the Vatican in crowds. Aseach 
unsuccessful ballot ends, the papers are burned; the people know 
the chimney whence the smoke of the burning votes proceeds; 
and as, day after day, this signal of an abortive attempt appears, 
it is welcomed by the multitude with peals of profane laughter, 
and shouts of bitter scorn. They see and know that the whole 
system is one of chicanery, avarice, and fraud; but then unhappily, 
they have no knowledge of a more excellent way. Coulda measure 
of our English coolness be communicated to them, to moderate 
their fiery passion—and a measure of our English knowledge, to . 
teach them what christianity is, as well as what christianity is 
not—and a measure of our English perseverance, to enable them 
to labour on, through evil report and good, for the achi 
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their political, intellectual and spiritual emancipation; then we 
might expect great and glorious things from the people of Rome. 
But even this is something, that of all the peoples on the 
face of the earth, the papal government is most cordially detested 
by its own subjects. Let France withdraw her guards—let Aus- 
tria not interfere—let the people of Italy have fair play—let the 
Pope and his subjects settle their differences, controlled, awed, in- 
fluenced by none. Stand back! let the people and the govern- 
ment have a fair field and no favour. Forshame! you universal suf- 
frage men of France! You drove absolutism from the Tuileries ; how 
dare you, in the face of Kurope and the world, to stand the protectors 
of absolutism at the Vatican? Do you expect to be regarded as honest 
men? Why did you drive your Louis Philippe to England? Sup- 
pose we had sent Mr. Smith and family back, and replaced them 
in their palace; Oh! how you would have cried,—“ Down with 
perfidious Albion!” But you took Pio Nono back to Rome; and 
now, the people curse you, and you must expect to be cursed. 
_ Wipe off this most dishonorable stain from the flag of your vaunted 
Republic, if you can; or else, make up your minds to this—that 
_your name and memory shall be covered with everlasting infamy, 
by all the truly civilized, and all the truly free. Let the people of 
Rome demand and insist upon a constitution, and the ecclesiastical 
government is at anend, and the temporal dominion of the Vatican 
is gone. 

I now proceed to notice the Cardinals in the Consistory. It 
must not be supposed that his holiness is, in the proper sense of 
the word, an absolute sovereign. He and the cardinals together, 
constitute an absolutism; but the Pope’s power is considerably 
limited by their eminences. Of course, a bold and able pontitf 
will not be much interfered with by his brethren, as the car- 
dinals are called. He may well ask, ‘‘ Who shall dictate to the 
head of the church? Who shall presume to give instructions to 
infallibility?” Thus, Urban VIII. carried everything his own 
way. He told the cardinals that he understood more than all of 
them put together; and, when remonstrated with for acting dif- 
ferently from his predecessors, declared that the judgment of one 
living Pope was worth more than all the maxims of one hundred 
dead ones. Often have their eminences endeavoured to restrain 
the towering ascendancy of the Pope. Whenassembled in conclave, 

they took an oath, in which every man swore that, if elected 
Pope, he would carefully observe certain regulations—as that he 
would maintain the College of Cardinals in all its dignity, secure 
to it half the revenues of the church, admit to it none but learned 
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and pious men, and not create more than a certain number. 
This oath was always cheerfully taken. before the election, always 
willingly confirmed upon the election, and always unscrupulously 
violated after the election. And so the cardinals have discovered 
that their best and only safeguard is the election of a man of 
inferior abilities, one who has not sufficient force of character to 
a oppose their will; and new. itis an understood thing 1 that a_car-_ 
. dinal may be too talented for the popedom. 

Well, the cardinals form the Pope’s council; infallible as he is, 
it seems he needs a council; and when the Pope and cardinals 
assemble to transact business, they form the consistory. . 

There are two consistories, the private and the public. The 
private consistory may be regarded as the legislative council of 
the papal government. All matters of great importance are de- 
bated in the private consistory. Here, also, it would appear that 
men are raised to the cardinalate. Such has been the experience 
of Dr. Wiseman, as he informs his flock in his pastoral. It is 
here, probably, that his holiness finds his power most citcum- 
scribed, as he is generally compelled to act as the cardinals please ; 
and therefore, I think, we ought not hastily to condemn his holi- 
ness, when a bull or an edict, hostile to us, appears, bearing his 
signature. We do not, may not, cannot, blame our Queen, to 
whatever impolitic parliamentary measure she gives her royal assent, 
for the actisthat of the parliament, not of the sovereign ; just so, the 
consistory is the Pope's parliament, and he deserves neither allthe 
credit, nor all the blame, which may attach to the enactments that 
are issued. The Pope is often the mere mouth-piece of the sacred 
college. The cardinals are the eyes, the ears, the brains of the 
papal government. The Pope himself is weak, and it is well for 
the popedom that he is so; for if their holinesses had been left to 
their infallibility, they ood long ere this, have infallibly de- 
stroyed the church. Often have the cardinals interposed, and 
moderated the wrath of the holy father. Bulls have been de- 
signed by him, which, if issued, would have raised a tremendous 
storm against the holy see; but such bulls have been repressed. 
The Jupiter of the Vatican can hurl those bolts only which have 
‘been forged in the sacred college; and this is one of the secrets 
of the stability of the entire system. ‘The public consistory may 
be regarded as the Pope’s levee; it presents a very imposing 
appearance. /The Pope and cardinals assemblein one of the great 
halls of the papal palace. His holiness presides, seated’ on a 
magnificent throne. On his right hand are the cardinal bishops 
and cardinal priests; on his left hand, the cardinal deacons. 
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Prelates, who are not cardinals, are seated on the steps of the 
throne. 

From what has now been stated with respect to the cardinals 
in consistory, it is manifest that the cardinalate is not simply an 
empty honor, and that the privilege of electing the Pope is by no 
means the only advantage which their eminences enjoy. They | 
are the bona fide legislators and governors of the church. And 
Nicholas Wiseman is, by virtue of his cardinalitial dignity, one 
of Pio Nono’s council! We have in our midst one of the legis- 
lators of the Romish church, one of the privy council of the papal 
government. And it is but reasonable to suppose that the Car- 
dinal St. Pudentiana will, on all occasions, use his great influence 
in the consistory for the advancement of the popish cause in this 
country. He is more than an ecclesiastic: he is a member of 
government. Judge ye whether it is not likely that the old say- 
ing, as old as the time of Henry V., is not likely still to prove a 
true one: “that never yet did cardinal do good in England!” 
How can he? “ No man can serve two masters, for either he 
will love the one and hate the other, or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other !” 

I confess it has appeared to me, all along, that this is the point 
to be considered by the people of England. Not the ecclesiastical 
titles, but this, which is a civilas well as an ecclesiastical office. Asto 
the title, bishop, we are all entitled to it. At all events, every pastor 
of a church may lay claim to this lordly epithet. A writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, some months ago, proposes to swamp the 
popish bishops by conferring this title upon all kinds of religious 
teachers. In the spirit, and nearly in the words of that writer, 
I should say, let us have Church of England bishops, and Church 
of Scotland bishops, Free Kirk bishops, Secession bishops, Quoad 
Sacra bishops, Burgher bishops, and Anti-Burgher bishops, 
Unitarian bishops, Methodist bishops, New Connexion bishops, 
Association bishops, Independent bishops, Baptist bishops, (Par- 
ticular and General,) Plymouth Brethren bishops, Swedenborgian 
bishops, Campbellite bishops, and Mormonite bishops; and then 
we shall be ready to parody Dean Swift’s grace after his surfeit 
of variously dressed rabbits :— 


“ Of bishops ancient, and bishops new, . 

Bishops false, and bishops true, 
Bishops young, and bishops old, 
Bishops hot, and bishops cold, 

* Bishops short, and bishops long, 

Bishops right, and bishops wrong, 
- _ Bishops tender, and bishops tough, 
r Thank the Pope, we've had enough.” 
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But seriously, a cardinal is something very different from 4 
bishop: he is not the pastor of a flock in this country, but a mem- 
ber of a government in another state, and sworn to uphold its 
interest in every particular; and even were he sworn to do and 
advise nothing derogatory to our queen, her crown and dignity, 
we should be simple indeed, if, with what we know of the estimation 
in which oaths have hitherto been held at Rome, we should sup- 
_ pose that a thousand such obligations could bind, where the suc- 

cessor of St. Peter is pleased to loose. I am no great admirer of 
Henry VIII.; he was about as vile and brutal a wretch as ever 
sat upon a throne, but I think he spoke wisely and warily when 


he thus warned his nephew, the King of Scotland, against the 
influence of cardinals :— 


“ He shall incontinently, (unless he be of a contrary nature to any man 
that ever was yet of that sort), be in manner discharged from his obedience, 
and become the Bishop of Rome's true liege man, but also shall presume — 
of his Cardinalship to be your fellow, and to have the rule as well as you. 
Then shall the Bishop of Rome creep into your own very bosom, know all 
your secrets, and, at last, unless you will be yoked, and serve their pleasure 
in all points, your grace is like to smart for it. The thing, perchance, in 
the beginning, shall seem to your grace very honourable and pleasant, but 
wisdom would be to beware of the tail, which is very bluck and bitter. His 
‘ Majesty’s father, and grandfather to your grace, had a Cardinal, whereof he 
was weary,and never admitted other after his decease, knowing the importable 
pride of them. In like manner, also, his highness, by the experience of 
one (Cardinal Wolsey,) hath wéterly determined to avoid all the sort.” 


But, leaving this vexed question, I proceed to notice another, 
and very extensive branch of the duties which devolve on the 
cardinals. . 

In order that the vast system of government, which, in a civil 
sense, embraces only the little tract of country, called the estates 
of the church; but, in an ecclesiastical sense, claims for the 
sphere of its operations the circle of the world, and legislates for 
Austria, Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, Great Britain, and 
Ireland, for all the vast states of America, and for the mission 
stations in various parts of the world,—in order that this govern- 
ment may be efficiently conducted, it is necessary that it should 
be distributed into departments. It is so distributed; and the 
departments of government are called congregations. These con- 
gregations consist of cardinals almost exclusively, though most of 
them include a few persons of inferior rank; still they may be 
ealled the congregations of cardinals, for in all of them their 
 eminences enjoy the pre-eminence. And here it is, that the 
power of the College of Cardinals appears in its numerous ramifi- 
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cations, and enormous extent. There is a great number of these 
congregations. Mosheim mentions no fewer than twenty-one ; 
but they seem to fluctuate according to circumstances. They 
may be regarded as so many committees of cardinals, to each of 


which committees a branch of the administration, either civil or 
ecclesiastical, is assigned. 


The congregations which have the civil administration under 
their control, appear to be five or six in number. [I shall not, 
however, detain you by entering upon any dry and uninteresting 
details in connexion with these congregations, but shall present 
you with a brief statement of the results of all this ecclesiastical 
administration of temporal affairs :— | 


“The Pope’s present territory comprises a tract of country about 120 
miles long, and from 80 to 100 broad, thinly peopled, and badly cultivated. 
A good writer observes—‘ The ecclesiastical states have lost that paramount 
importance which they once possessed, and are the least flourishing and 
powerful of all the divisions of Italy............. wis oS atete eats wie a's, ata) aot ' 
There is very little manufacturing industry of any description. The annats, 
contributions, and indulgences, which anciently maintained the pontifical 
sovereign in such pomp, have disappeared with the decaying faith of the 
catholic world. He maintains about 6000 or 7000 troops, which are little 
better than a species of militia........ The population of the ecclesiastical 
states is about 2,600,000. The revenue is estimated at £1,287,000, but it is 
burdened with a debt of £24,700,000. 


*‘ The enervating influence of the climate, in connection with the great 
- number of religious holidays, produces an indisposition to labour. The 
subjects of the Pope cannot but be poor. A considerable amount of their 
time is spent in idleness, and they are consequently dependent upon others 
for the food which they might themselves procure by any moderate ex- 
-ertion. A sufficient quantity of grain for home consumption is seldom 
raised by them; and though the waters teem with fish, so necessary for 
those who are required on 160 days of abstinence in the year, to confine 
' themselves to that article of diet, it is imported from foreign countries. 
The writer already quoted, speaking of Ireland, says, ‘ until some change 
be effected in the letting, reclaiming, and cultivating of land, Ireland 
must continue, in respect of the agriculture of a large portion of her soil, 
and the condition of the bulk of her people, behind every country in 
Europe I have seen—excepting the papal states, Degraded, poverty 
stricken Ireland superior to the states of the church ! 

“Tt is very difficult to ascertain, with exactness, the state of crime in the 
papal states. There are no official returns. The present Pope has com- 
manded tables of crime to be kept regularlyin future. I applied, however, 
to a well-informed advocate, for information on this subject, in reference 
to the single class of crime of stabbing, and of murder in consequence. 
His written reply stated, that the number of assassinations in Rome Co- 
marea (province of Rome, containing about 280,000 inhabitants,) in one 
year, amounted to about 90; and that cases of stabbing were innumerable, 
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“The population of the States of the Church is 2,970,000. The number 
of secular and regular clergy is 53,000—or, one clergyman to every fifty- 
six inhabitants. What kind of teaching is theirs which produces so 
little effect.”—-Cramp. 


This does not tell very favourably for clerical government. 
Indeed the clerical tribe, in all denominations, have generally 
proved the very worst administrators of temporal affairs. We 
might notice, as an instance, in point, that very remarkable in- 
stitution in this country, the Ecclesiastical Commission. As a 
body, the clergy are not men of business; and, it is now pretty 
generally confessed, that, even in the management of religious 
societies, it is absolutely essential to their prosperity, financial 
and otherwise, that their committees shall include a large propor- | 
tion of laymen. 

But the congregations which direct the civil adminisiration 
are, to the world at large, of very inferior importance, as com-— 
pared with those to which is committed the control of ecclesi-— 
astical affairs. These are about fifteen in number. We shall not 
have time: to notice them all; but a few of them certainly claim 
our most careful consideration. 

One of these congregations is called the Congregation of Coun- 
cils ; its duties are, to explain the decisions of the Council of Trent. 

Soon after the rise of the reformation in the sixteenth century, 
the church of Rome found that it was absolutely necessary to take 
some steps towards stemming the tremendous tide of Protestantism. 
Accordingly, a council was convened at Trent, a city of Austria, 
in the territory of the Tyrol. This celebrated council, which met to 
settle the faith and practice of the church, seems unhappily, to 
have been favoured with very little Ulumination, and less unani- 
mity ; for they continued their sittings, (I. donot say uninterruptedly, 
but including interruptions,) for nearly twenty years. They 
began in 1545, and did not come to a conclusion till 1563. Thus 
they consulted and deliberated for eighteen years; and all this 
to decide a faith which had already been decided ; to settle points, 
already so settled, that myriads of men and women had been 
burned, or otherwise put to death, for calling them in question. 
Now, after all, it appeared that the church, notwithstanding 
divine guidance, saintly intercession, apostolic succession, and 
infallible heads, might have been in error. Was not this tacitly 
confessed by the mere fact of submitting the dicta of the church 
to the deliberation of a counci? Weil, they met, and debated, and 
discussed almost every point in the compass of Romanistic theology, 
and, at last, to the great relief of the holy fathers, the council ter- 
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minated; and soon afterwards, its decrees were published as the 
bona fide and authoritative declaration of the doctrine of the 
church. With these decrees of the council came forth one from 
Pope Pius IV., ratifying them; for many of the fathers in council 
believed the Pope to be infallible, and now the Pope declared them 
to be infallible; and so by reasoning in this pleasant little circle, 
they were all infallible together! 
~ Pius the IV., in his bull of confirmation, commands all the faith- 
ful to receive, believe, and obey all the canons of the holy council. 
He enjoins upon all archbishops and bishops, to call in the aid of 
the secular arm in defence of the newly established faith; he 
exhorts all princes and kings, by the “bowels of Jesus Christ,’ to 
support the unity of doctrine and practice; forbids all private 
interpretation of the canons; and expressly prohibits the publi- 
cation of any commentaries, explanations, annotations and re- 
marks, without papal authority. Still, unhappily, the divinely 
inspired fathers had delivered their decrees, in language, often so 
doubtful and ambiguous, that differences of opinion were sure to 
arise. The canons were intended to explain the doctrines of the 
church, but what was to explain the doctrine of the canons? In- 
dividual judgment was prohibited—consultation of the Scriptures 
was forbidden; but his holiness graciously interposed, by stating 
in his bull, that if any dispute arose, it should be carried to the 
place which the Lord had chosen, viz., the apostolic see, and he, the 
infallible, would decide, or rather, he would depute his infallibility 
_ toa Congregation of Cardinals, who were to determine all such 
unhappy and unseemly controversies. Such was the origin of 
the Congregation of Councils. Here you will observe that the 
faithful are not allowed to exercise the right of private judgment. 
Not only are they deprived of liberty to judge of the Scriptures, — 
but they dare not even debate the meaning of the sacred canons; 
and if they want any explanation, they must apply to the Con- 
‘gregation of Councils. Thus, if a man should unfortunately be 
unable to understand those canons which respect the power of 
the Pope and cardinals, he must go to them for the information. 
Now, suppose that the law of this country provided, that if a 
tradesman send me a bill, and there are items which I cannot 
understand, Iam not to use my memory—to refer to my account 
book—or to look over my receipts, but must go to said tradesman 
for explanations, which explanations I must, without a murmur, 
receive. Ifhe say, “you purchased this article on such a day,” 
and I exclaim, “I don’t remember it;” his reply is, ‘O you are 
not to exercise your memory; what you are to do is, to exercise 
D 
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faith in me, and if you do not exercise this cardinal virtue, I must 
hand you over to the secular arm,” pointing to a policeman, for 
that is the secular arm! If I object, that I do not feel at all satis- 
fied about the matter, Mr. Shopkeeper replies, ‘‘ perhaps not; but 
my business is, to explain these items, not to your satisfaction, 
but to my own; so pay me, or there is the secular arm !” Just so 
acts the church of Rome; she gives us these canons, and com- 
mands our assent. We say, “we don’t comprehend them.” 
‘‘ Then,” says the church, “come to me; or rather, go to my 
appointed committee; they will give you the true interpretation: 
but you must not think; you must not excercise your own 
judgment; but submit, passively to the dictum of holy church, 
and be very thankful that you have a holy church to guide you.” 
Such is the miserable and degrading thraldom in which popery 
binds the judgments of its adherents. 

Another congregation worthy of notice, is that of the Inquisition. 
I perceive that this infernal machine, the inquisition, is to be the 
subject of one of these lectures, and therefore, I shall not enlarge 
on this topic, but leave it to the gentleman who has undertaken 
to treat of it. But as I know that he will have his hands full of 
other departments of this fearful system of espionage, treachery, 
torture, and blood, I shall venture just to state what share of this 
iniquitous business is transacted by the cardinals. The inquisition 
isa much more ancient institution than the congregation of the 
inquisition. This appears to have been formed by Paul III, who 
occupied the pontifical throne from 1534 to 1549. Paul III. 
affected great zeal for reform; in fact, the Protestant movement 
had been felt so severely, that something, it was perceived, must 
be done towards sustaining the tottering authority of the Vatican. 
Paul, after having provided for two boys, aged fourteen and 
sixteen, the sons of his own illegitimate children, by conferring 
on them the cardinalitial hat and stockings—added several very 
able men to the sacred college, with a view of effecting some im- 
portant alterations in the church. Evangelical principles were 
making some progress in Italy, and accordingly, measures were 
taken to suppress them—measures which accorded strictly with 
the genius of popery. Urged on by his cardinals, Paul issued a 
bull, dated 1st of April, (a very proper date,) 1543. By this bull, 
six inquisitors-general were appointed, to try and punish all cases 
of heresy. The result was, that multitudes were imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and put to death. But here, L trespass upon the ground 
allotted to Dr. Archer, who is to lecture on the inquisition. 

The congregation of the Inquisition consists of at least twelve 
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cardinals, with several divines of different orders, who are called 
consulters, The congregation meets, I believe, twice a week, and 
by an ingenious perversion, it is called the congregation of the 
Holy Office. The holy office! An office appointed to put down 
heresy and exterminate heretics—to seize every man who dares to 
think aloud, anything contrary to the decision of holy church— 
to tear men from their families and their homes—to bring them 
before its unrighteous bar—to badger, bully, browbeat them in 
the most detestable manner—to immure them in deep dungeons, 
and shut out from them the blessed light and air of heaven—to 
torture them by every method which the demon of cruelty can 
devise, for the purpose of extorting self-criminating confessions— 
to keep them in those dismal cells until they die of disease, ex- 
haustion, and grief—to commit them to the flames, or massacre 
them in cold blood—to confiscate all their property for the benefit 
of holy church—to leave their widows penniless, and make 
their children beggars:—such is the holy office which the in- 
quisition has discharged, and which in many ofits revolting par- 
ticulars, it discharges still. True, there may not be the public 
execution, but there is the far more dreadful private one,—I say 
more dreadful, for surely to be burnt at the stake, is a fate far 
less horrible, than to be confined in a dark and pestilential dun- 
-geon, until reason is dethroned, or (less dreadful catastrophe,) life 
extinguished. The holy office! Out on such detestable cant! 
Call things by their right names; but where, in all the languages 
of all the world; with all their power to blacken and to curse, shall 
we find an epithet sufficiently dark, sufficiently damning, to be the 
proper designation of this infamous tribunal ? 

Another congregation is denominated the congregation de Pro- 
paganda Fide. The Propaganda is the great missionary society 
of the Roman Catholic church; and viewed in some aspects, it is 
certainly a very splendid institution. Its origin, dates as far back 
as the latter part of the sixteenth century. Gregory XIII. ap- 
pointed a congregation of thirteen cardinals, to sit as a committee 
of missions; for, before his time, some progress had been made 
in propagating the faith in both the Eastern and Western world. 
The Portuguese had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and opened 
up maritime communication with India. The Spaniards had 
made large discoveries in Central America; and there, many con- 
versions had been made. But such conversions! Let one instance 
suffice. In Mexico, the pagan temples, were, for the most part, 
destroyed. One, however, was spared. In it, a new altar was set 
up. “Cortes (the Spanish general,) then ordered three of the native 
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priests to cut off their hair, and to put on white robes; and placing 
the cross upon the altar, hé committed it to their charge. They 
were taught to make wax candles, and Cortes enjoined them to 
keep some of the candles always burning on the altar. A lame 
old soldier was left by Cortes, to reside in the temple, to keep the 
native priests to their new duties. The church, thus constituted, 
was called, the first christian church in New Spain.”* But the 
Congregation of Propaganda was not a very definite institution, 
until the pontificate of Gregory XV. This Pope, in the year 1622, 
gave it form, and some of the devout, by endowing it, gave it sub- 
stance. It consisted of thirteen cardinals, two priests, a monk, 
and asecretary. In connection with this congregation was founded, 
in the year 1627, the college for the propagation of the faith—an 
institution for the education of missionaries. Another institution 
of a similar character, also connected with this congregation, was 
afterwards founded in France. The propaganda is enormously 
wealthy; but this circumstance is very easily explained.  “ Skin 
for skin, all that a man hath, will he give for his life;” and if a 
man believe, that by works of charity, he can deliver his soul from 
the flames of hell, or the fires of purgatory, he will of course be- 
queath his property to holy church; and to what object more 
appropriately, than to the propagation of the faith. Hence, the 
wealth of all Rome’s institutions, and of this, among the rest. 
And with its wealth, the congregation has built a beautiful 
palace, in which, once a month, their eminences sit as a com- 
mittee to legislate for the missions entrusted to their care. In that 
palace, too, are entertained the converts who devoutly come to 
visit Rome, and every mark of respect is paid them, according to 
the rank they bear in their native country. Thus wisely does the 
propaganda secure its converts! ‘To trace the history, and state 
the present condition of the propaganda, is not my object; but this 
I will say, popery, through the agency of the propaganda, flourishes 
almost all over the world. In our colonies it abounds. Has our 
government nothing to answer for, in this matter? The propaganda 
boasts of one hundred thousand converts in Ceylon, and six hundred 
thousand on the continent of India. New South Wales is traversed 
in all directions by its agents. At the Cape, the efforts of its 
missionaries are untiring. In China, there are, or were, some 
years ago, two Roman Catholic bishoprics. From the popish re- 
publics of South America, go forth numbers of the devoted sons of 
holy church, to Romanise the Islands of the Pacific. And let me 


* Penny Cyclopedia.—aArticle, Missions. 
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add, it is this congregation of propaganda which legislates in all 
catholic matters for this country. Those cardinals are in constant 
communication with the catholic bishops here. These, in fact, 
stand to the congregation of propaganda, in some such relationship 
as our missionaries abroad, stand to the committees of the 
societies to which they respectively belong. Thus says his holiness 
in his letter apostolic :— 

“Tn the meanwhile, we command the aforesaid Archbishop and Bishops, 
that they transmit, at due times, to our Congregation of Propaganda, ac- 
counts of the state of their Churches, and that they never omit to keep the 
said Congregation fully informed respecting all matters which they know 
will conduce to the welfare of their spiritual flocks. For we shall continue 
to avail ourselves of the instrumentality of the said Congregation, in all 
things appertaining to the Anglican Churches.” 


This congregation of cardinals, therefore, has England under its 
peculiar charge. 

_ Another congregation of cardinals is called the Congregation of 
Rites. It was appointed by Sixtus the V., and its principal duties 
are, to regulate all the ceremonies in connection with the calendar. 
‘The process by which a saint is admitted into the calendar, is as 
follows :—it consists of two parts, beatification and canonization. 
Beatification means the solemn declaration that the departed saint 
is in a state of blessedness. No one, I believe, can be declared to 
be beatified, until fifty years after his death, when probably every 
one who could question his title to glory, has been removed from’ 
the world. The congregation of rites examines all the attestations 
to the virtues of the deceased. They also carefully scan all the 
accounts of miracles said to have been wrought by him, or perhaps 
by his sacred remains. If these testimonies prove satisfactory, 
the congregation reports progress to his holiness, and his holiness 
decrees the beatification of the departed. His images are then 
crowned with rays; a particular office is set apart for him, and 
indulgences are liberally distributed on the occasion. 

But before he can be canonized, it seems that another, and still 
stricter investigation must be made. This accomplished, the Pope 
decrees the canonization, and appoints a day for the ceremony.. 
On the appointed day, the Pope and cardinals appear, not in their 
usual attire, the red hats, red cloaks, and red stockings. The 
emblems of the church militant are laid aside, and those of the 
church triumphant are employed; for his holiness and their 
eminences clothe themselves in white, the token of perfect purity 
and celestial bliss. St Peter’s is hung with rich tapestry, on which 
are emblazoned in gold and silver, the arms of the Pope, and those 
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of the prinee, who requires canonization for his departed subject. 
Thousands of lights blaze all around, and the church is crowded 
with pious souls, who wait with devout impatience, until the saint 
has, as it were, made his public entry into paradise, and they may 
offer their petitions without danger of being rejected. Itis a 
matter of great importance, that the calendar be largely stocked 
with saints; for every addition is another heavenly intercessor. 
for the devout. If the saints do not directly aid those who call 
upon them, they are supposed to do so indirectly by praying for 
them; and the saints appear to have undertaken various depart- 
ments, according to their several tastes, in the great business of 
affording protection and succour to mankind. Some of them have 
displayed rather singular tastes. For instance: St. Domingo is 
famous for cases of fever; St. Anthony the abbott, secures his 
friends from fire; St. Anthony of Padua, on the contrary, pre- 
serves his votaries from water; St. Barbara comforts those who 
are alarmed by thunder storms; St. Blass cures all diseases of the 
throat; St. Lucia is the saintly oculist who remedies all dis- 
orders of the eyes; St. Polonia is the celestial dentist who pre- 
serves the teeth; and St. Nicholas is the generous patron of young 
ladies who desire to be married. But I forbear. I might quote 
usque ad nauseam, if 1 have not done so already. Where is the 
difference between the canonization of saints by the college of 
cardinals, and the deification of heroes by the old Roman College 
of Pontiffs? Is this the religion whose inspired charter tells you 
and me ‘There is one God, and one mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus?” Here is a multitude of mediators; 
such a profusion of them, that the poor benighted soul must needs. 
refer to the calendar, to ascertain the name of the saint whose 
particular office it is to deliver him from his particular distress. 
Let us thank God that we have one all-sufficient mediator; and if 
we lack wisdom—if we need pardon—if we want strength—if we 
desire defence—if we seek consolation —whatever be our *want— 
whatever our desire—let us go and ask for His sake, and in His 
name: for this is His own precious promise, “ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father, in my name, He will give it you.” . 

There is a congregation called the Congregation of Relies. 
These instruments of devotion, are supposed to be the remains of 
saints and martyrs, or of their clothing, furniture, &c. Their, 
number is surprisingly great. There is a church in Spain, fa- 
voured with eleven thousand of these precious articles. Here is, 
‘a passage from the book of Homilies, which expresses the holy 
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indignation of our English reformers, when they began to cleanse 
the Augean stable in this country :— 


“And, because relics were so gainful, few places were there but they had 
relics provided for them. And for more plenty of relics, some one saint 
had many heads, one in one place, and another in another place—some 
had six arms and twenty-six fingers—and where our Lord bare his cross 
alone, if all the pieces of the relics thereof were gathered together, the 
greatest ship in England would scarcely bear them, and yet, the greatest 
part of it, they say, doth yet remain in the hands of the Infidels, for the 
which they pray in their beads bidding, that they may get it also into 
their hands, for such godly use and purpose. And not only the bones of 
the saints, but everything appertaining to them,was an holy relic. In 
some place they offer a sword, in some, the scabbard, in some, the shoe, 
in some, a saddle that had been set upon some_ holy horse, in some, the 
coals wherewith St. Lawrence was roasted, in some place, the tail of the 
ass which our Lord Jesus Christ sat on, to be kissed, and offered unto 
for arelic. For rather than they would lack a relic, they will offer you a 
horse bone, instead of a virgin’s arm, or the tail of the ass to be kissed, 
and offered unto for relics.”* 

But do not imagine that the age of relic adoration has passed 

by. This is the state of things in Rome at the present day :— 
- “ They show at Rome the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, encased in 
- silver busts, set with jewels; a lock of the virgin Mary’s hair, a phial of 
her tears, and a piece of her green petticoat; a robe of Jesus Christ, 
sprinkled with his blood, some drops of his blood in a bottle, some of the 
water which flowed out of the wound in his side, some of the sponge, a 
large piece of the cross, all the nails used in the crucifixion, a piece of the 
stone of the sepulchre on which the angel sat; the identical porphyry 
pillar on which the cock perched when he crowed, after Peter denied 
Christ ; the rods of Moses and Aaron, and two pieces of the wood of 
the real ark of the covenant!’+ 

About a thousand years ago the dead bodies of the saints were 
sought for by fasting and prayer; the clergy were sure to be 
guided to the holy carcase, and the discovery was celebrated by 
proper thanksgivings. All Palestine was subjected to a rigorous 
search, and myriads of relics were brought thence ‘to comfort 
dejected minds, calm trembling consciences, secure sinking 
states, and defend their inhabitants from all sorts of calamities.”? 
But the zealous and pious travellers were often most pro- 
fanely imposed upon. Many of the bones were pagan; many 
more were not even human. It was necessary to test their genu- 
ineness: and, it is said, that, in the eleventh century, relics were 
subjected to a very severe ordeal—they were exposed to the 
action of fire; those which resisted were pronounced genuine ; 


* Sermon against Peril of Idolatry. + Romein the 19th Century, vol. ii., pp, 234, 289. 
+ Mosheim Cent. ix. 
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those which yielded were regarded as spurious. At last, a Con- 
gregation of Cardinals was appointed, to examine the claims of 
the professed relics. What the process is, to which the various 
substances are subjected, does not appear. There, however, sit 
their eminences in their red hats, red cloaks, and red stockings, 
gravely examining the history of the various articles which claim 
to be regarded as relics. I would suggest, that over the door of 
their office, they should put up a sign with an inscription to this 
effect :—“ Marine store kept here, by Pio Nono, & Co., licensed 
dealers in old bones, rags, hats, shoes, glass, nails, &c.” But, even 
with all this precaution, spurious relics have unhappily been 
received; for, I find that the church of St. Lorenzo, at Genoa, 
possessed a most sacred relic—an emerald dish, said to be that off 
which our Saviour ate his last supper. The unbelieving French 
seized this dish, and sent it, not to the congregation of relics, as. 
they ought to have done, but to a congregation of chemists, which 
they ought not to have done. These barbarians presumed to 
analyze the holy dish; and it turned out to be, in their opinion, 
a piece of glass,—green glass. But this circumstance is easily 
explained. An English gentleman, some years ago, referred to 
a high Jesuitical authority, at Rome, this question—‘ Whether 
if the bread in the Eucharist were chemically analyzed, the ashes 
would contain animal or only vegetable substance.” The reply 
was, that if such an act of profanity were committed, the Holy 
Presence would, undoubtedly, withdraw itself, and the elements 
would be as they were before consecration. So, we may suppose 
that the act of French profanity on that holy dish, caused the 
holy emerald indignantly to withdraw its holy presence, and, to 
substitute in its place, a worthless piece of glass. 

Are there any more congregations of these “cardinal enemies 
of Christ,” as old Fox terms their eminences? Yes: there is one 
more to which I shall direct your attention, viz., the Congrega- 
tion of the Index. You have all heard of the Indea Hapurga- 
torius. You all know that a Roman catholic is not permitted, 
excepting by special license, to read any books prohibited by this 
Index. The literary policy of Rome is superintended by a body 
of cardinals, called the Congregation of the Index. At the Coun- 
cil of Trent, a committee was appointed to prepare a list of books 
which were to be prohibited ; for Rome felt that the press was 
a power on which it had not calculated, and resolved to restrain 
its influence. Accordingly, in the year 1564, the Index came 
forth. The objectionable works were divided into threeclasses,— _ 
those of authors, all whose works were forbidden; particular 
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works of certain authors; and anonymous publications. . The 
rules of the Index prescribed that translations of the Old Testa- 
ment may be allowed, but only to the pious and learned, at the dis- 
cretion of the bishops, provided they use them merely to eluci- 
date the Vulgate, which must be strictly considered as the divine 
word in its purity. Translations of the New Testament, made by 
those writers whose own compositions are wholly proscribed, are 
by no means, to be allowed to any. Books, edited by heretics, 
may be read, after diligent examination has been made, and all 
errors corrected; books of controversy between catholics and 
heretics are not to be indiscriminately allowed ; books, containing 
both oxthodoxy and heterodoxy, must be expurgated and made 
square with the faith, before they are circulated. Persons read- 
ing any of the prohibited works were instantly to incur the penalty 
of excommunication. Such were some of the rules of the Index, 
as originally published in 1564. A congregation of cardinals 
was soon afterwards appointed, to manage this important business; 
and this congregation has existed ever since, keeping a lynx-eyed 
watch upon all the presses of Europe andthe world. Here is a 
list of some of the proscribed : 

“No Roman catholic is suffered to read the writings of Wiclif, Luther, 
Calvin, Bucer, Zuinglius, Melancthon, Bullinger, Gicolampadius, Beza, 
Tyndal, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Knox, Coverdale, Bishop Hooper, John 
Fox (the martyrologist), John Huss, Jerome of Prague, Addison, Algernon 
Sydney, Lord Bacon, Boerhaave, Bayle, Bochart, Brucker, George Buchan- 
an, Buxtorf, Camden, Casaubon, Castalio, Cave, Claude, Le Clere, the 
Critici Sacri, Erasmus (his Colloguies, and several other works), Glassius, 
Grotius, Sir Matthew Hale, Father Paul, Kepler, Lavater, Locke, Milton, 
Mosheim, Robertson (History of Charles V.), Roscoe (Life of Leo X.), 
Saurin, Scaliger, Scapula, Schmidt, Selden, Sleidan, Jeremy. Taylor, 
Vossius, Walton (the Polyglott), Young (the Night Thougits).” 

Such is Rome’s noble army of martyrs,—I mean men whom 
she has martyred. It is certainly a far greater honour to be en- 
rolled in the Index, than to stand Ail in the calendar, unless 
the virgin and the apostles exclusively be classed Al. Some 
of these authors may not be read under any circumstances what- 
ever, upon pain of excommunication; but, the congregation 
graciously permits some persons to read some of the proscribed 
books; though a regular permit must be obtained, and, I suppose, 
paid for; it is, in fact, a permit to take goods out of bond. And 
so, it is a sin to read, without permission, the Paradise Lost—a 
sin to read the Night Thoughts—a sin to read Robertson’s 
Charles V.—a sin to read Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History—(we 
can understand this well),—a sin to read Fox’s Book of Martyrs— 
y - 
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(we can understand this better),—a sin to read Lord Bacon, the 
Father of Modern Philosophy,—and, men of Liverpool, here is a 
book, the author of which was a man who has done more to ren- 
der your town illustrious than any other man, living or dead—a 
man whose brilliant genius, exquisite taste, and large acquire- 
ments, you may all be proud to recognise as the greatest ornament 
of this vast emporium of commerce—it is a sin to read the Life 
of Leo X., by William Roscoe ! 

In this country, perhaps, our catholic fellow citizens very sen- 
sibly transgress the rules of their church ; and they may thank us 
that thay are not very severely handled for doing so. But, in 
Italy, this tyranny over the human mind is triumphant; every 
book, magazine, newspaper, is subjected to the censorship, and 
every sentiment favourable to the liberty of the the people is care- 
fully suppressed. The officials of the congregation have authority to 
enter the book-sellers’ shops, and seize every prohibited work; and 
the bibliopole may be glad to escape with no greater damage than 
the loss of such dangerous property. Such is Rome’s crusade 
against the progress of the human mind. It is headed by the 
College of Cardinals: twelve of whose number are commanders- 
in-chief of the despicable troops of censors and inquisitors. It is 
a dark policy :—these enemies of progress would seal up the stars 
which a benignant God has sent to shine in the intellectual fir- 
mament of our poor darkened world, and guide bewildered men 
into paths of happiness and peace. It is a cruel policy :—these 
red-robed cardinals would feed us upon husks, while a rich and 
tempting banquet invites us to delight our souls in fatness. But 
it is an infatuated policy:—let Pio Nono and his cardinals go 
down to the banks of the Tiber, and build a dam across the stream, 
to prevent its lowing onward to the sea: the river will still rise. 
Let them build their embankment higher, higher, higher, until 
it stands on a level with the lantern of St. Peter’s: but the Tiber 
still will pour its flood of waters, till it has deluged the Roman 
State, swamped the chambers of the Vatican, and borne the pontifi- 
cal throne onits resistless torrent, and engulphed it in the depths of 
the Mediterranean. Even so, let these empurpled priests attempt to 
arrest the progress of thought: they may do so for a season, and 
a long season, but the flood will rise, and gather strength, until, 
bursting from its imprisonment, and indignant with its oppressors, 
it involve them all in one common and well merited destruction. 

We have thus surveyed the Cardinalate in its history and consti- 
tution, and noticed its duties and powers in the Conclave, the 
Consistory and the Congregations. It was my intention to advert 
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to another, and very important aspect of the cardinalate, viz:— 
their eminences’ legatine capacity; but I have already extended 
this lecture to a tiresome length. My apology is this, that the 
topic is so large, and the ramifications of the cardinalitial power 
so numerous and so intricate. 

And now, calmly reviewing this cunning plot against the exten- 
sion of truth, and the interests of christianity—this bold conspiracy 
against the freedom and enlightenment of man; seeing as we must 
see, that although the papacy no longer dictates terms to sceptred 
monarchs, the remnant of its power is manifestly great, and the 
vibration of its influence sensibly felt throughout the inhabited 
world; what ought to be our feeling, and what our stern resolve ? 
We have this for our consolation, that the truthis ours, and that 
the system to which we are opposed, is one of monstrous error. 
Let us cultivate faith in the truth, assured by all the facts of 
authentic history, convinced by all the principles of sound phi- 
losophy, satisfied by all the testimonies of divine revelation, that 
however despised by the ignorant—however opposed by the wicked, 
the old maxim is an unalterable verity—magna est veritas et 
prevalebit ! 

Bat, if the truth is to prevail, it must be largely through the 
instrumentality of those who know and love it. I pray you, by 
what means it has prevailed at all? How did it secure the footing 

which it does possess in a world that hates it, and seeks to compass 
its utter and irrevocable extirpation? Its victories were achieved 
under God, by those men who, conscious of its might, opposed the 
great apostacy, and resisted its dark tyranny, even unto blood. And 
thus they bought for us this glorious inheritance, the word of God, 
which is the charter of all our freedom, and the foundation of all our 
happiness. What they won for us, we must seek by every lawful 
and scriptural method, to win for the wide world. They laboured— 
we must enter into their labours. They being dead, yet speak to us; 
and happy is he who hears, and happier he who obeys. And what 
say those menof God? ‘The voice that seems to speak to us from 
all the sanctuaries in which they preached—from all the woods in 
whica they worshipped—from all the prisons in which they were 
immured; from allthe memorable spots on which their earthly taber- 
nacles were dissolved in flames, and whence their immortal spirits 
went up to glory—the voice that speaks to us, bids us labour on 
in faith. Our martyred fathers seem to say, “ By all the efforts we 
put forth—by all the prayers we offered up—by all the losses we 
sustained—by all the sufferings we endured—by all the tears we 
_ wept—by all the blood we shed—we beseech you “to contend earn- 
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estly for the faith once delivered to the saints.’” But another voice 
animates us in our christian course. It is the voice of the author 
and finisher of our faith, who by his Spirit says to all his ser- 
vants, “occupy till I come!” Letus give ear, let usobey. Mean- 
while, let our confidence be reposed in Omnipotence, and with 
united voice, let us cry aloud, “ Awake, awake ; put on strength, 
O arm of the Lord; awake, as in the ancient days!’ The pur- 
poses of God are sure; and one of his purposes is, that antichrist 
shall be destroyed. Courage then, courage! What if Rome con- 
tinue to exercise all her cunning, and put forth all her might— 
what if she still enchain the human intellect, and go on to weave 
her web-work of casuistry around all the peoples of the world— 
the appointed day is hastening on, when, amid the jubilant acela- 
mations, not of this world only, but also of heaven, it shall be 
proclaimed, “‘ Babylon the great is fallen,—is fallen !” 
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HILDEBRAND. 


BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM HENDRY STOWELL, D.D. 


HILDEBRAND stands out among the men of the eleventh century 
as a colossal spirit, an object of terror to the feeble potentates of 
the age ;—of reverence to the servants of the proud supremacy his 
ambitious policy established ;—of hatred to the high-minded princes 
who have been strong enough to resist the encroachments of that 
supremacy ;—of admiration to the idolaters of genius, ready to 
do equal homage to prince, prelate, or demagogue, if he be but 
clothed with the attributes of intellectual force ;—and of scorn to 
the champions of national freedom, the defenders of domestic 
sanctity, and the lovers of the ancient catholic faith. 

How did it come to pass that this man attained to be the 
Czsar, of the church; and how far has his character been justly 
estimated by any of the classes I have mentioned? These are 
questions worthy of attention. ‘They could not be discussed with 
sufficient fulness, in a single lecture; yet, without transgressing 
the limits which your courtesy allows, I have undertaken to pour- 
tray that great churchman faithfully, according to the lights of 
history, not pandering to party prejudices on the one side or the 
other. Such a portrait, I believe, is what you desire. You do 
not expect that I should dress him in sunbeams or in rainbows, 
with the grandeur of an angel, or the purity of a saint. You do 
not wish me to caricature him in the grotesque disguise which 
bigotry would fashion, because of his devotion to a church, against 
which every conviction of my reason, and every throb of my heart,» 
- revolts. Nor should I offend your taste less egregiously than I 
should violate my own, were I to paint an imaginary fiend, and 
affix to this monster of the fancy the name of—Hildebrand! 
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Let us glance, for a moment, at the situation of Europe in the 
eleventh century. The new kingdoms that arose on the ruins of 
the western empire, had been united under the dominion of 
Charlemagne and his successors. The feudal system, by which 
lands and castles, and kingdoms, were held on the conditions of 


homage and military service to a suzerain or chief, held all ~ 


Europe in a network of complicated dependencies, and cherished 
that spirit of chivalry, which did much for the refinement of 
the nobles, and something for the liberties of the people. Among 
these feudal sovereignties the Bishop of Rome had obtained a 
place—partly through the influence which naturally accrued to 
him from the transfer of the seat of empire to Constantinople; 
partly through the superstition of the rude soldiers who had 
shared among themselves the spoils of conquest; but, mainly 
through the grateful policy of the founder of the Carlovingian 
monarchy, who repaid the Pope’s sanction of his usurpation with 
the Greek Exxarchate of Ravenna, which he had just torn from the 
grasp of the Lombards. The gift of the French usurper was con- 
secrated at Rome by the forged donation of Constantine, in 
which it was pretended that when the Emperor departed to 
Byzantium he invested the Roman bishop with the temporal 
sovereignty of Italy and the western provinces. In addition to 
this political power, the Roman see had gradually undermined 
the independence of national churches, by encouraging appeals 
to Rome, and by the false Decretals of Isidore, which pretended 
to establish, on the letters of early bishops and edicts of christian 
Emperors, the sole right of the Pope to summon councils of the 
church, and to exercise authority over all her bishops. 

It need not be said that a thick cloud of ignorance veiled the 
_ general mind of Europe;—that superstition, which, unlike the 
| healthy plants of nature, grows most luxuriantly in the dark, had 
- Jargely superseded the pure belief and spiritual worship, and free- 
making spirit of the gospel;—and that the muddy waters of im- 
morality, relieved only by cataracts of crime, overspread the 
sunny regions of the south, while a coarse and almost brutal 
dissoluteness disgraced the homely virtues of the Germans. 
From the tempests of the world the better men sought retirement 
in the monasteries that studded the loveliest quietudes of Europe. 
_ We cannot wonder that this social atmosphere should have im- 


parted a peculiar character to the remarkable body of fraternities _ 


which, in their aggregate, men called THE ¢HuRcH. Theclergy of 
the eleventh century are depicted by contemporary catholic writers — 
as not only polluted by the vices common to the times, but’as 
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branded especially by two evils common to themselves. One of 
these was concubinage—living with women who were not their 
wives. The other was simony—the buying and selling of church- 


livings. Throughout great part of Germany and Lombardy, the 
clergy, including many of the bishops, were avowedly married ; 
_ but in Italy an illegal connexion was substituted for lawful matri- 


mony. The sale of livings introduced into parishes, and abbacies, 


see 


and episcopal sees the most unworthy persons, thus dishonouring 
religion by giving her apparent sanction, in the most direct man- 
ner, to every form of wickedness. But it introduced other evils, 
political rather than religious: for it threw the most influential . 
positions of the church, carrying with them territorial authority and 
worldly power, into the hands of wealthy barons and great princes. 
By such acquisitions, added to the natural ascendancy of chiefs, 
they intruded on some of the functions which the popes had 
arrogated to themselves, as the supreme magnates of the church. 
As the lands of the church, like other lands in that age, were held 
by feudal tenure, it belonged to the Kmperor, as feudal head, to 
invest the holders with authority. The form of this investiture— 


the giving of aring and crozier—made the Emperors appear to be 


performing a spiritual act. At such proceedings the popes became 
jealous. A serious ground existed for the grand quarrel be- 
tween the temporal and the spiritual—the church and the state— 
the popes on one side, and’ the monarchs of Europe on the other, 
which convulsed the nations for centuries ; and which, if the 
auguries of the past have not deceived us in the interpretation of 
events now passing, must convulse all Kurope, till the supremacy 
of Rome is destroyed by the wisdom and conscientiousness of free 
Christian churches. 

Such, then, was the world into which Hildebrand was born. 
Such were the external influences by which his course was shaped. 
Such were the elements with which he had to work. 

Historians do not agree in their reports of the birth-place of 
Hildebrand. Somewhat like the case of Homer, the honour has 
been claimed respectively for Sienna and Saone, in Tuscany, and 
for Rome. In either case he was an Italian. The date of his 
birth is unknown; so is his ancestry. Some describe him as 
descended from the noble lrouse of the Aldobrandini; by others, 
apparently with more truth, he is said to have been the son of a 
humble Tuscan, a carpenter of the name of Bonizo, in Saone. 
His childhood was spent at the monastery of the Holy Virgin, on 
the Aventine hill, where his uncle was the abbot. He imbibed 


- the spirit of the institute, studied the policy of the papal court, 
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and observed with sorrow the evils which he afterwards denounced. 
From the beginning, he appears to have embraced the views of 
Peter Damiani, bishop of Ostia, the honest, though narrow- 
minded champion of ecclesiastical reform. During his gradual 
rise to greatness, he saw not less than three contemporary Popes, 
—Benedict IX., Sylvester III., and Gregory VI. Benedict had 
been raised to the papal chair at the age of twelve, through his 
connexion with the aristocratic family of the Tuscoli, at Rome ; 
but the scandals of his life provoked and justified the opposition 
of the people. At this juncturc, Hildebrand came into public 
notice. He was employed to induce Benedict to sell his office to 
Gratian, a learned arch-presbyter, who had been Hildebrand’s 
teacher when a boy, and who assumed the title of Gregory IX. 
The reforming party had great hopes from his accession ; but the 
Emperor, Henry III., soon forced him to make way for Clement 
IT. Gregory was accompained in his exile by Hildebrand. They 
joined the Benedictine order of the monks of Clugni, at Macon, 
in Burgundy. It had been founded about one hundred and fifty 
years before, by William, duke of Aquitaine, and was then at the 
height of its reputation for religious poverty and industrious 
virtue. There the deposed bishop was soon worn down by the 
passions he had brought with him from Rome. At his death, he 
left to Hildebrand, his wealth, his hatred of the Emperor, and 
his name, which the then future pontiff has immortalised. In 
that “garden of delicious roses and lilies,” as Damiani calls it, 
while professedly separated from the world, Hildebrand was 
revolving the schemes which occupied his life, and strengthening 
those austere habits and indomitable powers which served to bring 
them to maturity. While he was pondering, he heard of the death 
of Clement, poisoned by an agent of Benedict, and of Damasus, 
from a similar cause. Bruno, bishop of Toul, whom the Em- 
peror, his relative, had persuaded the Diet at Worms to elect 
as pope, had become acquainted with Hildebrand at the imperial 
court. On his journey from Saxony to Rome, as Leo IX., he pro- 
ceeded through France, and rested at the Monastery of Clugni. 
There he consulted Hildebrand, who persuaded him to lay aside 

his pontifical robes, that he might appear at Rome asa pilgrim, — 
asking the clergy and people of that city to elect him. The abili- 
ties and the character of the Italian monk so captivated the Ger- 
man bishop, that he induced him to accompany him to Rome. 
For five years he enjoyed the solace of his friendship, and the 


advantage of his energy, as sub-deacon of the Roman church, and 


head of the ee and recoil of San Paola, and as a frequent 
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legate in promoting the reform of the church. When Leo died, 
so great was the ascendancy which Hildebrand had gained at 
Rome, that his judgment was followed, and his diplomatic skill 
employed in the choice of a superior. The new pope, Victor It., 
sent him to France, where he stoutly upheld the pontifical 
authority by deposing several bishops accused of various crimes. 
Victor was succeeded by Stephen XI., who filled the see but a few 
months, and was followed by Nicholas II. Nicholas owed his | 
elevation to the Empress Agnes, widow of Henry IIJ., and mother 
of the reigning king. But Hildebrand held the wires that moved 
the puppets in the royal show ; for he had became the acknowledged 
agent both of the clergy and the people in conducting the election. 
By his influence the Pope sent from the Lateran Council that de- 
cree which secured to the seven cardinal bishops at Rome the 


power of electing the succeeding popes, and took away from the 


Emperors even the right of confirming the election. The same 
sagacious intellect was at work in grasping the feudal sovereignty 
of the two Sicilies, which continues to this day. I have not time, 
in so rapid a sketch to dwell on the mixed motives so transparent 


- in these politic measures, or to notice others, tending to unite the 


clergy to the popes; nor can | stay to introduce to you the partially 
enlightened precursors of the reformation by five hundred years; 
to tell how Ariald came from the rude villagers near the lake of 
Como, to thriJl the hearts of the Milanese by the preaching of 
repentance;—how a like spirit stirred up Landulph, a young 
priest of high birth at Milan, to call the people by written notice, 
and by the tinkling of small bells, to his fervid denouncings of 
the clergy ;—how these vehemert preachers were upheld by the — 
countenance and the wealth of Nazario, an officer in the civil 
government, who sighed for the purification of the church ;—how 
this band of reformers—like the Hugenots, Puritans, Methodists, 
of nearer times, were mocked with a vulgar nickname, Patarini— 
people's men ;—how all Milan was divided by two factions, both 
absorbed in this one question;—how the contending parties 
appealed to Nicholas;—and how the proud Milanese gave up 
their boasted independence to the Pope;—yet these facts could 
not be quite passed over: for, on the death of Nicholas, Hildebrand 
succeeded in obtaining the succession for Anselm, bishop of 


_Lucea, a Milanese—who had acted with Damiani as the Pope’s 


legate in the late synod at Milan—because he was on the same 
side with himself in the great controversy of the times. Under 


a the title of Alexander the Second, this Pope enjoyed a nominal 
“supremacy for twelve years, which he spent chiefly at his former 
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see, or amid the Campanian hills in the Benedictine convent of 
Monte Cassino; while the real power was in the hands of Hilde- 
brand, whom he had created archdeacon and chancellor of the 
Roman church. By the penetration, sagacity, and force of his 
great intellect, Hildebrand became the genius of Rome, the Pope’s 
master, and the founder of an empire stronger, wider, more por- 
tentous, and more lasting, than that of the Cesars. 

At length, he ascended that throne which he had rendered so 
august, so terrible, so stable, as GREGORY THE SEVENTH. <Ap- 
parently in contradiction to his principles, yet really to make 
himself master of the situation, he procured, under forms of out- 
ward humility, the sanction of the young king of Germany. 
Henry the Fourth both hated Hildebrand and feared him: still, 
though the German bishops urged him to withhold his consent, 
it was yielded by the policy of weakness. In the first council 
held by»Gregory, he vigorously addressed himself to the two 
objects which had engrossed so much of the attention of his pre- 
decessors:—the enforcement of celibacy on the clergy, and the 
forbidding of the sale of benefices. It was now decreed that the 
priestly betas should abstain from marriage, and that such priests 
as had wives, should forthwith put them away, or quit the priestly 
office. From an early period, a false philosophy had combined 
with a spurious sanctity to exalt the virtues of perpetual celibacy, 
and in the east especially, where the notion had arisen, the clergy 
were trained to regard themselves as wedded to the church—their 
only spouse; though the practice was not enforced by laws. In 
the west, where the aggrandisement of Roman power had long 
been the main object of ecclesiastical legislation, the celibacy of 
priests had been legally enjoined; but the laws of nature were 
stronger than the church: while the Italian clergy gave them- 
selves up to licentiousness, the priests of Lombardy and Germany 
had wives. I leave you to imagine the consternation which this 
sweeping measure of the Pope must have spread throughout the 
German churches: the married bishops and clergy denounced it 
justly, as contrary to scripture; and they manfully resolved to 
abandon their office rather than their wives: leaving the Pope, as 
they said, to rule the churches by angels, since he was not satis- 
fied with men. 

To that icy-headed priest, however, it was of no account that 
his edict came, like the hot blast of the desert, on thousands of 
loving hearts, on faithful men, and confiding women, and on 
blameless children, in their pure and tranquil homes. The inmost 
heart-strings of humanity were broken before the ambition that 
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claimed the entire subjection of the church to the will of one ruler. 
True it is, that by this rough-handed violence, human nature was 
outraged in its very core, and the ordinances of heaven were set 
at nought; yet Gregory triumphed over both: establishing that 
system which, for eight hundred years, has been the mightiest 
engine of priestly treason against the independence of nations, 
the rights of kings, the sacredness of religion, and the liberties 
of men. 

Gregory had to fight another battle, not this time with stolid 
priests, but with armed princes. He aimed at the sovereignty of 
the world. He sent his ambassadors, demanding feudal homage 
and tribute from every land in Christendom. Sueno, king of 
Denmark, and Gensa, king of Hungary, submitted. Robert of 
Sicily, we are told, refused. Philip I., of France, it is said, yielded 
a partial and reluctant obedience. Bernard of Besalu, king of 
Arragon in Spain, rendered the demanded tribute. William the 
Conqueror, king of England, “ came in,” as Fuller, in his admira- 
ble quaintness, says, “ with the Pope’s banner, and under it won 
the battle which got him the garland; and therefore the Pope 
presumed he might boldly pluck some flowers from it, being partly 
gained by his countenance and blessing. “Indeed,” continues 
our church historian, “king William kindly entertained these le- 
gates sent from Rome, so to sweeten the rank savour of his coming 
in, by the sword, in the nostrils of religious men; pretending, 
what he had got by power, he would keep by a pious compliance 
with his holiness. But especially did he serve the Pope to be 
served by him, that so, with more ease and less envy, he might 
suppress the English clergy. But, although this politic prince 
was courteous in his complimental address to the see apostolic, 
yet, withal, he was careful of the main chance, to keep the essen- 
tials of his crown.” These essentials were: the retaining of the 
ancient custom of the Saxon kings to invest bishops and abbots ; 
suffering no one to receive the pope’s letters till they had been 
seen by himself; and allowing no bishop to excommunicate any 
of his barons or officers without the king’s command. When 
Gregory sent his legates to demand fealty from this proud and 
crafty monarch, this was his reply: “ Religious father, your legate, 
Hubert, coming to me, hath admonished me, on your behalf, that 
{ should do fealty to you and your successors.......... Do fealty I 
neither would, nor will; because I never promised it; nor do I 
find that my predecessors have done it to yours.” “So bold an 
asker,” says Fuller, whom I quote once more, “never met with a 
bolder denier; England’s conqueror would not be the Pope’s vas- 
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7 Mae he had brain enough to deny what the other had brass 
enough to require!” 

Gregory's grand contest, however, was with the young king of 
the Germans. During Henry’s minority the kingdom had been 
governed by his mother, the Empress Agnes. At the age of 
twelve, he had been carried away from her by powerful conspi- 
rators, to Cologne. From that time the empress betook herself 
to Rome. Matilda, countess of Tuscany, who was niece to the 
empress, had transferred her rich territories, lying between the 
papal states and Lombardy, to the Pope, and held them under 
him as fiefs, while she devoted herself so warmly to his interests, 
that they were suspected—unjustly it must be admitted, even from 
the testimony of their enemies—of an alliance equally dishonour- 
able to the Pope and to the countess. This remarkable lady, I - 
may here observe, was afterwards married to Guelph, son of the 
Duke of Bavaria, and the house of Brunswick, and the royal 
family of England are her descendants. 

We are told by Lambert, the annalist of those times, that in 
the third year of Gregory's pontificate, Cenci, prefect of Rome, 
was put under the ban of the church for deeds of rapine in the 
papal territories. Maddened by this indignity, he seized the Pope 
in the act of celebrating mass on the festival of Christmas eve, 
dragged him from the church, and shut him up in a strong tower. 
At the dawn of Christmas day the house of Cenci was attacked by 
the citizens of all classes, who rose up in arms. They rescued the 
Pope, and destroyed everything belonging to the prefect on which 
they could lay their hands. Cenci avenged himself by laying 
waste, as far as he could, the possessions of the church. On 
this incident, Leopold Schefer, a German writer, has founded a 
brief tale of some power and considerable beauty, but deviating, 
with the license of romance, from the plain facts of history, and 
putting constructions not warranted by evidence on the relations 
between Matilda and the Pope. The influence of that lady, as 
well as of her aunt, the empress, was employed by Gregory for 
bringing Henry over to his grand scheme. But in vain. Henry 
was haughty, self-willed, licentious, and passionately fond of war. 
He had driven from him the honest Saxons, who formed a league 
with the Suabians and Thuringians, in defence of their common . 
liberties. He had robbed the Duke of Carinthia of his ancestral 
possessions; and he had trafficked deeply in church affairs. -For 
these and other grave offences he had been cited by Gregory’s 
predecessor before the throne of St. Peter. In the mean while 
Gregory himself had mounted that throne. Had Henry been 
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strong in the hearts of the German clergy and people, he might 
have defied the Pope. As it was, he deemed it prudent to write 
to him in the abject strain of a repenting prodigal, confessing his 
misdeeds, promising amendment, and vowing obedience to his 
holiness. Notwithstanding these professions, he still carried on 
war against the Saxons, with various success. After many perilous 
_ adventures, he subdued them. But, in his triumph, he increased 
the severity with which he crushed his vassals. The Saxons 
sought redress from the Pope. The Pope threatened the king 
with excommunication. Though Henry knew the character of the 
subtle and domineering prelate with whom he had to deal; and 
though he felt the ground trembling with the throes of a coming 
earthquake beneath his feet, he insulted the papal legates, and 
sent them away. He summoned a council of bishops and abbots 
at Worms, where, accusing Gregory of odious crimes, he deposed 
him. Gregory was sitting among his bishops in the Lateran 
church, when the royal missive was put into his hands, addressed, 
“To the false monk, Hildebrand,” and ending with the audacious 
words, “I, Henry, by the grace of God king, and all our bishops, 
say unto thee, Go down—go down.” The Pope calmly read the 
king’s document to the enraged bishops. On the following day 
he solemnly pronounced the sentence of excommunication against 
Henry, depriving him of his kingly state, and uttering against 
him the terrible ban of the church. The bishops and other coun- 
sellers of Henry were in like manner anathematized, and letters 
were sent to the princes of the German states, absolving them 
from their oaths of allegiance, and authorizing them to choose 
another king. 

The sword was now drawn by both parties. Men’s hearts were 
sorely tried. The diadem of empire, and the heir of a hundred 
warrior kings on one side; the tiara, and the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of Christ on the other! Determined not to bow his regal 
and German spirit to an Italian priest, Henry looked around 
for help. The German princes faltered. Popular insurrections 
were breaking out. Bishops hastened to Rome, sueing for pardon. 
The confederation, embracing nearly all the princes of the empire, 
met at Tribur, on the Rhine, headed by the Pope’s legates, and 
for seven days discussed the king’s affairs. ‘Their conclusion wig ; 
that a Diet should be holden in the ensuing spring at Augsburg ; 
that the Pope should be invited to be present; that the king should 
repair to Rome and procure release from the papal ban, or lose 
his kingdom within a year; that he should at once dismiss his 
army, and live ately at Spires. To all this, Henry quietly 
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submitted. After the lapse of two months, he resolved to perform 
a pilgrimage to Italy, and humble himself before the Pope. Ac- 
companied by his queen, Bertha, the daughter of the Margrave 
Otto, and their infant son, with a few ene he crossed the 
Alps in the depth of a winter unusually hard. Picture to your- 
selves the perils and horrors of such a passage! In Lombardy, 
he was welcomed by the clergy who hated the Pope for his harsh 
decrees against their order, and by the people who groaned under 
the oppression of their masters. The Pope had already set out on 
his journey towards Augsburg. When he reached Vereelli, tidings 
were brought to him that the king was approaching at the head 
of a great army. The countess Matilda persuaded Gregory to 
shelter himself in her strong fastness of Canossa, now Reggio, on 
the northern slope of the Appenines. Along the dreary mountain 
path, where the torrents were frozen by the keen breath of Jan- 
uary, the proud king of Germany walked bare-foot, in the coarse 
white garb of penance, followed by a small train of friends. It 
was only at the entreaty of the lady of that castle, that the vindic- 
tive priest consented that the king, her cousin, should come into 
his presence. Three walls surrounded the fortress. For three 
days Henry stood, with naked feet, in the cold, and hungry, with- 

in the second wall, while his attendants were kept outside the gate. 

On the fourth day Gregory appeared. He pronounced Henry free 
from the ban; but these were the terms:—you shall swear al- 
legiance to the apostolic see; you shall not avenge yourself for 


your present degradation; you shall lay aside your royalty till IT 


adjudge your case in the assembly of the princes; you shall 
acquiesce in the absolution of your subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance to you! ‘To these terms, Henry swore his assent. 
Now in all this, Gregory acted wisely for that supremacy which 
he was asserting, which none of his sucessors have renounced, 


or will renounce, till their power is blasted to the very root by the — 


enlightened unanimity of independent nations. Yet, for his per- 
sonal safety, and honour, he pushed this arrogance too far. The 
spring of Henry’s soul was bent indeed, well nigh to breaking; 
but it did not break, and tremendous was the recoil! The bitterest 

enemies of the king, and the most fawning flatterers of Gregory, 
. soa with Sispiay at the Pope’s audacity, even while they 


red ee eben contempt for the craven spirit of. 
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* the ascendant. Rodolph, duke of Suabia, was chosen emperor, and 
crowned by legates from Rome. Three years of incessant war 
between Henry and Rodolph wasted the fertile lands and the brave 
princes and inhabitants of Saxony. In the very hour of victory, on 
the banks of the Elster, Rodolph fell by the hands of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the renowned hero of the Crusades. 
Henry failed to recover his lost power in Saxony. He forced 
a march through Lombardy; and for three years carried on the 
siege of Rome. Those were melancholy years for Gregory—for- 
saken by all Europe. Yet he endured them with a constancy 
worthy of a martyr. In his last year, while Rome was besieged, 
and the Campagna a frightful desert; when his bishops had 
abandoned him; when Henry had placed Guibert, bishop of 
Rouenna in the papal chair, as Clement III.; when Clement had 
set the imperial diadem on Henry’s head; the aged priest sat 
silent in his castle of St. Angelo, when suddenly, an army of six 
thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, mingling the pennons 
of the crescent with the banners of the cross, led by Robert Guis- 
- cand, son of Tancred, of Hautville, drove Henry, the victor in 
more than three-score battles, from the Roman capital to the plains 
of Lombardy. The Romans and Saracens set fire to the palaces 
and temples of the eternal city. All the way from the Lateran to 
the Coliseum was bared by the flames to a dismal solitude, which 
has reigned there ever since! Thousands of citizens were made 
slaves or put to death. The sanctity of convents was brutally in- 
a More than the half of Rome became a heap of ruins! 
From the Lateran Palace Gregory looked his last on this scene of 
desolation, fled from the people whom he dared not trust to the 
monastery of Monte Casino, and found his final resting place 
within the castle of Salerno. There, his hard constitution was 
invaded bY a langour which laid him low. He lingered for many 
months. The extreme sacrament of the church had been adminis- 
tered by the attendant bishops, when he said to them,—‘' Dearest 


brethren, I make no account of my labours, trusting in this only, — 
that I ever loved righteousness and hated iniquity; therefore I die 


in exile ;'—then, stretching his hands toward heaven, and saying, 

“ Thither let me ascend, that by earnest prayers I may commit you 
to a propitious God,’—he died. isn. 
Such was the life of Hildebrand; and thus it ended. 
Judge for yourselves of this man’scharacter. But, in so doir 

_ take with you these considerations: first,—the principles of 
church in relation he oo of the age ; and, then, t 
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‘will remember that the principles of Hildebrand were inherited _ 
from the times that had gone before him; that they had been nur- 
tured by the conventual discipline of his early days; that they 
were reverenced by all around him asthe life of the church, and as 
the revelations of God; that for centuries they had been gathering 
strength; that Hildebrand witnessed the most crying immoralities 
among the clergy, while his own character was formed after the 
severest models of monastic stoicism; that the abuses of secular 
patronage were rotting the foundations of the church, and covering 
religion with contempt; and that the time seemed to have come 
for some master spirit to put down these evils with a strong hand. 
Hildebrand felt the swellings of a daring genius. He was conscious 
of his power. He knew himself to be THE MAN OF THE AGE. 
With that eye, which might have quelled an eagle, which no 
human glory could dazzle, whose piercing look no mortal cared 
to brave, with a heart of granite and an arm of steel, he seized 
the sceptre of universal sovereignty, and dreamed a dream loftier 
than the visions of poetry, and bolder than the conquests of am- 
bition. Seeing how the church was weakened by the crimes of the 
clergy, and enthralled by the cupidity of princes; and believing 
that the Popes, as the successors of St. Peter, were called to restore 
her to purity and freedom, that she might become the bridal queen 
of the Prince of the kings of the earth, and the mother of truth and 
peace and righteousness to all the nations,—it is not wonderful 
that he should sacrifice the vulgar charities of life to the accom- 
plishment of a design so vast and sacred. Where is the man 
whose heart has sickened at the evils of the world, that has not 
dreamed his dream of a golden future? The philosopher, as well 


as the saint, has whispered to his soul of the coming of a grand 


brotherhood, as the ripe fruit of the mysterious winter and spring 
tide and summer season of Old Time. 

Nor were the means by which Hildebrand sought this happy 
consummation so alien from the religion of his age, as they are 
from ours. He saw them from his own centre-point, in the light 
by which he lived. He was the personal embodiment of a system 
—the living organ of the reforming spirit in the church—the ener- 
geticexponentof a never-dying principle—the undaunted champion 
of the rights of heaven against the powers of earth. Whatever the 
_ faults of his character, in our eyes, none but a man having such 

- faults would have. grappled with the “iron age,” as he expressed 
it, on which his lot was cast. And, however great, according to 
our estimate, the errors of his creed, to those errors mainly we 
ascribe his power to turn the superstitions obgmen against their 
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oppressors. The strength of the papacy rested—it still rests, does 
it not ?—in the unreasoning superstition of its subjects. In their 
sight, the bishop of Rome was the representative of God among 
men, with the keys of eternity hanging at his girdle, and a long 
hierarchy clothed with mystic terrors in his train. They saw in 
the flint-heartedness of Hildebrand the mastery of the spirit over 
the flesh ;—in his ambition, fealty to his only Lord ;—in his ar- 
“rogance, the majesty of an apostle ;—in his vindictiveness, the 
grandeur of authority ;—in his austerities, the virtues of a saint ;— 
in ‘his energy, the awful power of God! ‘To sway such a people to 
his purposes no means were at hand, none were likely to occur to 
him, but those which he used, and used so mightily. To purge 
the clergy from their vices, the discipline must be caustic. T'o 
unite them in a compact body, they must have no ties of family 
or home. To keep them in subordination, they must yield un- 
questioning obedience to the apostolic see. To ensure to that 
see the independence by which alone she could fulfil the mission 
which he said she had received from heaven, her surest guard, 
her strongest shield was, supremacy over all the authorities of the 
‘world. ‘The whole scheme was consistent with itself, and it was 
worthy of the leader of Kurope in the eleventh century, If Hilde- 
brand, in his far-reaching calculations, knew not the designs of 
omniscient Providence ; if he did not foresee the conquests which 
knowledge was to gain for freedom, and freedom for religion, and 
religion for humanity, in the centuries that followed his dismissal 
from the scene; if his views were bounded by the horizon of his 
epoch, shaped according to the fashion of his creed, and vitalised 
with no higher life than his own will; if, in the elevation of his 
greatness, he thought himself greater than he was, and. became so 
giddy with success, as to imagine that the impulses of human 
nature and the issues of futurity were at his command ;—all this 
goes to prove that his foundation was in the dust, that he was 
man, and not God. Yet these limitations and deductions hinder 
not our judgment that he fills a place among the highest of those 
great men whose empire is the human mind, and who have played 
a brilliant part in accomplishing the inscrutable purposes of God. 
But for him the course of civilization might have been checked 
for longer time than we can guess by the barbaric force of armed 
oppressors, trampling with heavy heel the seeds of knowledge and 
the sparks of freedom more deeply into the hardened clods, or 
smouldering ashes. He is the connecting link of history between 
the driving back of the Saracens by Charles Martel from these 


western shores, and the returning of learning and religion to their 
~ 
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ancient haunts in Italy, to prepare Germany and England for 
their magnificent reformers in the sixteenth century. Though he 
was driven from his scathed and weeping city by the wrathful 
monarch whom he had humbled too proudly to be forgiven, it was 
his glory to weld into one chain the lengthening links that bound 
the monarchies of Europe to the throne which he bequeathed to 
his successors. 

We are, finally, to judge of Hildebrand by another standard— 
the spirit of the CuristiaAN RELIGIoN. He professed to be a 
Christian—the chief of Christians. How did he exemplify the 
spirit of Jesus Christ? Well for us it is that we know the voice 
of the Good Shepherd. We have been familiar from our infancy 
with the accents of love, and meekness, and humility. Did He 
not say, ‘Whom God hath joined, let no man put asunder?” 
Did he not rebuke, with majestic sorrow, the rising of ambition in 
the hearts of his disciples? Did he not pronounce his sweet 
sublime beatitudes on the poor in spirit, the meek, the sufferers, 
for his name? Did he not breathe, from his dying lips, the 
prayer of his heart for those who murdered him? Is it not the 
law of his religion that its learners shall call no man ‘“ Master” 
upon earth, and that its teachers shall suppress as deadly evils 
the desire to lord it over others? Ah! Hildebrand, it was easy 
to be pious according to monastic standards—to be canonized as 
a saint among misguided men,—to cloak the purposes of a 
fiery ambition in the robes of priestly zeal—to break the 
greatest commandments of the law with palms stretched forth in 
benediction, and eyes raised up to heaven—and yet to be a stranger 
to that spirit which melts the soul of man in true repentance, 
moulds it into newness of life, and helps it, on the threshold of 
eternity, to leave the flesh in the sure hope of safety and gladness, 
through believing on the Son of God! Oh! how did it come to 
pass that you, a man of strong intellect, learned, acquainted with 
the Scriptures, and zealous for religion, should have erred so 
fatally, and so recklessly or ignorantly have misguided so many 
millions of your fellow-sinners, from the way of life ;—that you, 
so deeply read in human nature, should not have honoured the 
distinction between wedded wives and harlots; that you, the 
monarch of the church when she was agitated by the half- 
enlightened and timorous Berengarius against the absurd figment 
of transubstantiation, should have clung to that delusion because 
it raised your priesthood among an ignorant laity almost into the 
place of God ;—how came it to pass, that you, who knew so well 
the proper use of language as the sign of man’s thoughts and 
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feelings, should have compelled all the churches of the world to 
do worship in a tongue which to the multitude was utterly 
without a meaning ;—that you, the servant of the merciful Jesus, 
should look unmoved at the torture of your victims, and on your 
path to victory profane the holy words of Scripture, and break 
ten thousand bleeding hearts ! 

I cannot close this lecture without saying, in the plainest words, 
-and in the most serious spirit, I dare not think that Hildebrand, 
notwithstanding his dying boast, either lived or died a Christian. 
My imagination has almost fainted in contemplating his genius, 
his austerities, his gorgeous plans, his overwhelming energy. 
But, alas! he mistook the traditions of men for the gospel. In 
his eyes the crucifix eclipsed the cross. To him the church was, 
what Christ alone has a right to be—all in all. Standing, as I 
seem, by the cold corpse of this great man, on this side the cur- 
tain that hides from us the homes of everlasting retribution, my 
tongue refuses to exclaim—Let me die the death of Hildebrand, 
and may your spirit be with his! 
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LOYOLA AND PASCAL; 


OR, THE 


JESUITS AND JANSENISTS. 


BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 


Three hundred and twelve years have passed since Jesuitism 
appeared to play its part in the history of the church and the 
world. This evening we are to narrate, as impartially, yet as 
faithfully, as we can, its character and its deeds. We shall follow 
its course from century to century—in the sixteenth century, as 
the right arm of popery in the reaction against the Reformation— 
in the seventeenth, as a first power in church and state, and as 
the opponent of many revivals of Christian truth and piety, 
and especially of Jansenism, that arose in the bosom-of popery 
itself—in the eighteenth, as falling by its own corruptions, and 
the indignation of kings, philosophers, and the Pope himself— 
and in the nineteenth, as once more the soul of popery and the 
support of absolutism in Europe. 

But, to remove ourselves from the prejudices of the day, and 
to track its history to its source in the single minds that stand 
highest in its origin and opposition, we shall place ourselves in 
the times and amidst the thoughts of Loyola and Pascal—the one 
the founder, the other the greatest foe, of Jesuitism. 

Luther and Loyola are the two most illustrious men on each 
side of the opposing movements of the sixteenth century—the Re- 
formation, and the reaction against it; and both were born about 
the same time. Luther, amidst the growing light, national inde- 
pende and earnest thoughts of the German people, in 1483; 
Loyol 1491, in Spain, a country whose history was full of ~ | 
saintly legends, chivalric crusades, Moorish campaigns, and South 
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American conquests. And to add to all this, Loyola was not, as 
Luther, the son of a peasant—a man from among the people, 
coming in contact with the new tides of opinion and feeling; but 
the youngest son of a noble family; and, as the history of our 
English cavaliers and Highland chieftains teaches, these are most 
rooted in, and reverential of, whatever is associated with the tra- 
ditions be past times and events. 

If we are to believe some writers of his life, his name, Ignatius, 
was given to the child in an extraordinary way. Some contention 
arising about it, he himself (in good Spanish, I suppose,) ex- 
claimed, “Ignatius is my name!” And here we may remark, 
once for all, that scarcely any reading is so painfully grotesque 
amidst some things that are edifying, as the legends of Roman 
Catholic saints. As if the really marvellous feats of extraordinary 
force of character, and the frequently noble acts of self-denying 
piety were trifles in comparison with the childish and clumsy 
drapery of miracles, that only serve to hide whatever true moral 
greatness they possessed. The other name of St. Ignatius came 
in the more ordinary way from his father, Don Bertram, of Loyola. 

The first thirty years of the great Romish champion were spent 
amidst the splendours of the court of Ferdinand, the excitements 
of the tournament, the dissipations of pleasure, and the drill of 
war. Love and glory were his patron saints; but that at times 
a religious enthusiasm would break out in his melancholy and hot 
Biscayan nature, and at one period he wrote a romance in honour 
of St. Peter. Thus far, in this wild and brilliant manner, had 
this young Spanish courtier and soldier lived, when, in the year 
1521, all began to change. An accident (as the world would say) 
determined the fate of Rome and the Reformation. Standing 
gallantly in the breach of the castle of Pampeluna, which he was 
defending against the French, shouting to his fellow-soldiers, 
“Jet us bear anything rather than surrender,” he was struck by a 
a ball on the right leg, and by a splinter from the wall on the left, 
and fell insensible in the breach. Had it, my friends, been his 
head rather than his legs, Kurope would have lost Jesuitism, and 
you this lecture. 

The French, fully sympathising with the intrepid and reckless 
bravery of Loyola in leading on the forlorn hope, so like his 
standing in the breach of Rome, and fronting the army of re- 
formers, took him to his brother’s castle. Life was despaired of;* 
but one night, St. Peter, remembering his romance, cured him 
by the imposition of his own hands. His lameness wasmot so 
easy to get over. Knowing that a man who cannot wear his boot 
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tight is unfit for the tournament and the dance, Loyola sub- 
mitted, most heroically, to be racked and amputated—but in vain. 
Fretted and disspirited, he called for books—some of the old 
Romances, as Amadisof Gaul; but instead of these he obtained a 
pictorial Life of Christ, and the legends, the “ Flower,” as it was 
called, of the Saints. Silently their influence went to the heart of 
the disappointed soldier—one by one old ties loosened—visions 
-of earthly glory passed away in the view of the unearthly exploits of 
St. Dominic and St. Francis. Why should not I pray three hun- 
dred times a day, like Paul, the Anchorite? or, like St. Policrone, 
offer up my prayers with the root of an oak tree upon my 
shoulders? Why should I not, like Dominic, give myself three 
hundred thousand lashes every week, repeating the psalter twenty 
times through? or, like the great St. Francis, roll myself naked 
amidst frost and snow? But still there was another earthly tie, 
not so easy to sever; he had to part in affection from her to 
whose service he had, as a gallant knight, devoted himself. ‘She 
was no countess, no duchess,” he tenderly exclaimed, ‘‘ but yet of 
higher degree.” In this crisis another presented hérself to claim 
his fealty. The virgin, the adored of Spain, with the Infant Jesus 
in her arms, appeared to him one night, and profane love died , 
out under the celestial effulgence. He left his bed, and, in the 
year 1522, watched all night in armour before her image, and 
swore to be her knight. Who does not see here the heathenish 
Mariolatry, or Virgin-worship, that is at this day the most painful 
aud progressive sign of Romanism under Jesuit influence. 

But there was another struggle, and it was a terrible one. 
Putting himself under the care of a Dominican monk, at Manesa, 
he went through all the mortifications of the strictest rule. Ragged 

_and filthy—girding himself with an iron chain—scourging him- 
self three times a day—living on bread and water, sometimes 
mixed with ashes—sleeping on the bare earth—he sunk into a 
state of painful despair. He refused to take food, and often 
fainted away, believing that God had abandoned him. He had 
forgotten some sin in his confession, and he was agonized to find 
it out. Ah! if a bible had fallen into his hands, Loyola might 
have been the reformer of Spain, and his genius of military order 
might have given the unbroken compactness and unwavering 


_onwardness of a phalanx to the creative and living genius of 


Luther! But the priest commanded him to eat, and he obeyed. 
He remembered he had received absolution from man, and he 
sought it no longer from God. His soul, yielding to the voice of 
God, mutinied for a season against human management; but at 
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last superstition, and his powerfully consistent will, came to his 
aid. He resolved to forget his sins, and, putting them under 
hatches, nailed them down. Thus his grand crisis passed away. 
Who can fail to remember that, in that very year, Luther was a 
prisoner in Germany, in another castle, the Wartburg, trans- 
lating the Bible, amidst solitude and anxiety. Who can fail 
especially to remember his early struggles, so like those of Loyola, 
but terminated by landing him on the glorious and perfect abso- 
lution, descending, through Christ, into his soul, by faith. 
Loyola’s growth was checked—he was thrown back upon the old 
‘way of getting peace through the priestly channel, and the sub- 
mission of the soul, not to God, but to man. Peace he must 
have, and such as it was he did get. But this event has, ina 
great measure, kept back the pilgrimage of anxious souls in many 
lands from the priest to the Saviour—from man to God; and the 
Jesuitism of blind obedience, of three centuries, and of a large 
portion of Europe, lurks in this one incident. 

Recoiling from the blackness of despair, blessed visions now 
crowded upon the fancy of brother Ignatius, and one day he saw 
the Holy Trinity under a symbol—on another, the body and 
blood of Christ, under the forms of bread and wine—and on a 
third, the Son of God, and his divine mother. A man who had 
such revelations needed no other teacher. Indeed, up to this 
time it is most probable he had never read the Bible. We have 
been thus detailed, that we might put clearly before you one 
large section of Loyola’s mind and history—that relating to his 
religious experience, and the measure of light under which it pro- 
ceeded. The substance of it is contained in a book we shall notice 
afterwards, composed according to his half-military, half-mystical 
ideas, and styled, “‘ the spiritual exercises.” But now pause, and 
let us see what do we find here that shall stand breast to breast 
with Luther's reformation, and drive it back? Here we find not 
grand ideas brought from the region of speculation, by which 
men form a new system, that shall, like the discovery of a new 
world, change men’s views of things—nor do we discover any 
deep and intuitive contemplativeness, to captivate, by its sub- 
limity and eloquence, the soul and sense of thousands.—nor is 
there any freshness of view drawn from the Scriptures—nor is 
there even a genial power and inventiveness, as in the struggles 
of John Bunyan. We have nothing but the harsh-coloured 
fancies of a mind that was carried from a chivalrous devotion to 
ladies and kings, to an equally chivalrous devotion to the virgin 
and the Pope—mingled with a wrongly-directed though earnest 
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piety. But now another part of his character opens up, and it is 
that in which the greatness and power of Loyola consists. You 
have seen the mystic and the saint; the military determination, 
the genius for command and arrangement, remains behind. Sent 
back from Palestine, whither he had wandered to see the holy 
sepulchre, he began to see clearly that his work, whatever it 
might be, needed preparation. He began right wisely! for, the 
way to command other minds is, first to command our own. 
Leaving all his heavenly visions, he sat down in a free school on 
the form with the boys of Barcelona, and began his grammar. 
With difficulty he got over the declensions, but when he came to 
the verbs the devil beset him sore. ‘‘ Amo,” said the master, “I. 
love you, my God,” said Loyola, “thou lovest me.” But he kept 
to the conjugations till the devil disappeared ; got whipped, at his 
own earnest request, like the other boys; and, after two years, he 
had mastered a little Latin. The general of the Jesuits whipped 
at school at the age of thirty-seven! We need not wonder that 
he should have been wearing the schoolmaster’s rod ever since. 
Then we find him seven years at Paris, a student of logic, philo- 
sophy, and theology. This man could bide his time! His was 
the eagle-eyed sagacity that saw the prey afar off, and the slow 
but inflexible step that kept moving towards it during the years 
in which other men fulfil their course. You may be sure, when 
his time comes, he will lay a firm hold upon his object. 
Thoroughly master of himself, subduing all passions. of body 
and soul to the one great and burning purpose of forming and 
guiding a movement that should quell the invasion upon Rome of 
these modern Germans—binding the soul, filled with visions of 
the third heavens, to the conjugation of verbs and the scanning 
of verses—hiding the will that was weaving the tremendous spell 
that should check the roaring and ocean-like tides of the Kuro- 
pean soul, under the gown of a poor student, and the rags of a 
foreign mendicant; being all this, we need not wonder that minds 
of susceptibility and enthusiasm were magnetized by his wonder- 
ful union of calmness and fervour. He possessed that supreme 
Napoleonic power of sending his being into every vein and pulse 
of others ; and, what was of equal importance, of discerning what 
spirits would be of use to him; and how, unconsciously to them- 
selves, they might be tested and trained. Hence, like the famous 
generals of the emperor, equally well chosen were the coadjutors 
of Loyola. In 1534, after making them pass through the “ Spirit- 
ual Exercises,” they were solemnly listed and leagued together, in 
a crypt-of the church of Mont Martre,in Paris. There were six 
G 2 
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of them:—Loyola, the guide and moulder of the others. Xavier, 
a young Spanish nobleman, latterly the missionary who sped his 
heroic course till he was within sight of the walls of China, and 
lay down there to die;—a man, whose name has done more to 
redeem, in some measure, Jesuitism from infamy, than thousands 
of apologies. Laynez, the theologian of the Council of Trent, and 
second general of the order. Faber, a shepherd of Savoy, and 
now a priest. And lastly, Bobadilla and Rodriguez, men of 
learning and glowing zeal. 

The world does not know its great men, nor the time of their 
greatest deeds. The future masters of the world were there swear- 
ing an oath, that they would go to convert the Saracens in the 
Holy Land; or, if impossible to remain there, offer their services 
to the Pope, agreeing to go whithersoever he might assign their 
labours, without condition and without reward. How truly and 
secretly that oath has been kept, European history, manacled and 
maimed in its course by its inexorable consistency, can testify ; 
and Paris, its birth-place, is now its captive ! 

But we must hasten, passing by many things, and, at one leap, 
land ourselves in 1540. These men are now in Rome, to offer 
their services to the Pope, on the Sienna road. “Through favour 
of the Virgin,” as he himself says, “God appeared to Ignatius; by 
his side stood Jesus, and God placed Ignatius beside his own son,” 
(such are the words,) who then exclaimed, “ I will be propitious to 
you at Rome.” From this circumstance he determined to call his 
future band the Society of Jesus. To the three ordinary vows of 
poverty, chastity, and monastic obedience, he added a fourth— 
unconditional submission to the holy see, including especially 
a resolution to go wherever it ordered, without seeking any 
funds or rewards. Of course, Pope Paul III. established the 
society, and Loyola was appointed general. And here we 
shall part with this wonderful man, who seems to have had 
in his nature the torrid and arctic zones, iceberg and _ vol- 
eano finding room to exist in his one: being. Never man saw 
long-delayed plan so rapidly and widely spreading. And at 
last he died in 1556. ‘The effects of his labours are known. At 
his canonization, other effects, more apocryphal, were attested. 
Often did his face emit rays of light when he was in prayer; and 
his dead bones, by skilful application, were blessed in mending 
legs that were broken, and eyes that were blind. These things 
solemnly certified by papal infallibility, and as solemnly certifying | 
that the Spanish soldier, and world-famous Jesuit, is now an in- 
tereessor with God, we pass by, to look at his genuine miracles, 
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the wonderful design, plan, and working of that mighty machine 
by which he protected Rome—crushed, in a great measure, the 

reformation—and, at this hour, threatens to subdue the heaving 

and restless struggles of awakening Kurope. 

Now, then, let us look at Jesuitism; and, to understand its 
design, suppose yourself at Rome, in the cell of Loyola, in 1540. 
But forty years ago, and Europe, from the Danube to the Tagus— 
from countries around the Mediterranean to those beyond the 
Baltic, obeyed the Pope. But now, swayed and swept along by 
causes of long growth and prodigious force, nation after nation 
had cast off the yoke. The young European life—the old gospel 
life, marched onward! The surge rose from the depths of Ger- 
many, and travelled westward over the Alps into Switzerland, and 
across the channel to England and Scotland. Northward, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden, were shaken to their centres. 
Prussia and Livonia, on the east, felt the impulse, and threw off 
the bondage. France, remembering the glories of Charlemagne. 
hesitated to revolt. And far across the Pyrenees, even into Spain, 
down through the passes of the Alps, right across the Apennines, 
even in Rome itself, the tide made itself distinctly felt and terribly 
heard. It is noble to stand upon some high point in that history, 
and see the mighty fountains of liberated thought and piety stirred 
to their depths, and to hear one wave after another resounding as 
it falls on shore after shore! Those who did not follow in the wake 
of this movement feared or hated it. Kings began to tremble on 
their thrones, and the Pope’s tiara sat loosely on his infallible 
brow. At the same time, however, all the old habits of super- 
stition and devoteeism became concentrated, and, turning round, 
stood at bay. Leo, the Dilettante, had helped to ruin Rome : 
Loyola, the devotee, must save her. 

And so he planned his attack. First, he had to get his men, 
and how they were formed we shall soon show. ‘Then he had to 
direct their movements. His plan was singularly complete, The 
Jesuits were not to be, like the secular clergy, tied to one spot; 
or, like the old monastic orders, bound to keep their own piety 
alive by dwelling, like hermits, apart from men; or, like mendicants, 
living as paupers upon them: no, the Jesuits were to be ubiquitous, 
active, polished men; men with the notions of the eleventh and 
training of the sixteenth century. For, in an age of revolt, whilst 
the most able to guide others, they abdicated all right to guide 
themselves,—even their smallest thoughts; and, while all others 
were asserting liberty of conscience and of will, they implicitly 
surrendered both to their general andtheir Pope. ‘“ Liberty” was 
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the watchword of Wittenberg, and “obedience” of this new Rome. 
For, let me remark in passing, that, however many pious men 
may be and are in the bosom of popery, and struggle against 
Jesuitism, they do so, in a great measure, blindly, and therefore 
weakly. Jesuitism is Romanism distinctly pronounced in its 
principles, and honestly carried out in its consequences. For, 
what is Romanism? “It is,” says Cardinal Wiseman in- his lec- 
tures, “entered by the one gate of absolute, unconditional sub- 
mission to the teaching of the church;” and, speaking in his 
own name he says, in the preface, “I completely subject myself 
to the judgment of the church, and mean to preserve the strictest 
adherence to everything she teaches.” Hence, then, Rome, when 
she understands herself, becomes Jesuit. 

And now we shall consider the principles of this society, as laid 
down in their canonical books. These books are principally of 
two sorts: the one for religious, the other for Jesuit, training, 
specially so called. The first, for the religious, consists of the 
famous book of the ‘Spiritual Exercises.” A man begins his 
training by going through its discipline. If found unfit, he pro- 
eeeds no further. And in this book, while we cannot fail to 
admire the discipline worthy of a barrack, we feel the tendency of 
a system, in the end, and to the multitude, most degrading. In 
writing it, Ignatius solemnly declares, he was but the amanuensis 
of the Virgin Mary. And what is the design of this book? It is 
to make a man a Christian in four weeks, or six weeks at the 
longest! Cardinal Wiseman lately wrote a preface to it, in which 
he declares, that, by its training, ‘ conclusion follows conclusion, 
and the triumph is complete.” “The man was dross when cast 
into the furnace, and is pure gold when drawn from it.” Besides,” 
he adds, “except in very particular circumstances, the entire 
period is abridged to ten days; sometimes it is still further 
reduced.” 

And here is the process. First, get a director, and lay bare 
every fibre of your soul to him; let him see every nerve; let him 
puncture it till it quivers; shut your windows; and then begin 
the meditation. Take a vision of hell, for example, upon which 
you are to meditate in the dark.—See in spirit vast fires; monsters 
and souls plunged into a flaming prison: fancy a putrid stench 
of smoke, sulphor and cardiverous filth, &., &c. So also of the 
birth of Christ.—Imagine a grotto—a cavern arranged in a com- 
- modious or incommodious manner. So of the bloody sweat.— 
ancy, first of all, a garden of a certain dimension; sum up its 
length, breadth, and area, and so on. Is religion, then, a ‘thing 
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of square-inches, and painted daubs, that a man is to rise to God 
by this pinched and beggarly style of piety. Where are the con- 
templations of John, or the reasonings of Paul here? This work 
is imposed upon every Jesuit; and he is carefully to banish any 
other thought for the time. But the bodily mode also is prescribed 
with all the precision of a posture master; now falling, now lying, 
now prostrate on the face, again on the back; and sigh here, 
speak there, and “take care that an equal interval be observed 
between the breathings and the words.” Do you not see that the 
living soul of man is here bandaged and swaddled, and the whole 
course of piety is turned into the flexibility of a mimic, and the 
stiffmess of a mummy. There, in the beginning, you have the 
genius of Jesuitism, putting the free soul of man, (and never is it 
so enlarged as in its approaches to the infinite) into an iron case, 
that it may lose its divine, even its human, shape, and take the 
Jesuit stamp. Here we would say to them, looking at the carica- 
ture, Jesus we know, and Paul we know, but who are you? 

Should the process have succeeded, and the subject of it be 
willing to become a member of the society, he comes under certain 
vows and conditions. These we have not time to exhaust, even 
by a simple numeration. The great obligation, however, common 
to the whole Romanist system, but carried to a terrible logical 
consistency, is that of unlimited and blind submission; and this 
extends throughout every member of the body,—the duty of 
obedience being as binding towards the immediate superior, as his 
is to the provincial, and the provincials, and all combined to the 
General, who again is bound to the Pope. Obedience is the 
strength and vice of Jesuitism. It includes—the perfect sac- 
rifice, or resolution to sacrifice —individuality, not only in conduct, 
but in understanding, affection, conscience, and will. Here are 
Loyola’s last thoughts. ‘“ Write ;—I desire that the company 
should know my last thoughts about the virtue of obedience. Let 
man become like a corpse, ‘perinde oc cadarer,’ without motion, 
without will; let him be like the stick of an old man, ‘senis bacu- 
lus,’ which is taken up and thrown aside at pleasure.” He claims, 
in his celebrated letter on obedience, written three years before 
his death to the Portuguese houses, the same obedience to the 
superior as is given to God. ‘‘ Whoever would immolate himself 
without reserve to God, must offer to him not his will merely, but 
his understanding also, which is the third or higher grade of 
obedience ; so that he not only wills what the superior wills, but 
thinks as he thinks, submitting to himself his own judgment, so 
far as it is possible for a devoted will to bind the intellect.” But 
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how is this to be done? By the following grave fiction. “ Not to 
see in the person of a superior a man liable to errors and to 
miseries, but Christ himself. Wherefore in the voice of the su- 
perior, hear the voice of Christ. But suppose the superior 
should order him to believe an absurdity, or an impossibility, then 
remember that great, as history shews, is the power of obedience. 
The abbot John, “ordered to water the dead stump of a tree daily 
throughout the whole year did so, and lo! at the end of the 
year, the good abbot saw the tree beginning to blossom.” But 
supposing I am commanded to do or believe what appears sinful, 
then, for the benefit of a tender conscience, here is relief: ‘*‘ None 
of the constitutions should make obligatory any sin, whether 


mortal or venial, unless the superior may command it, in the name 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, or in virtue of the vow of obedience; 
and this he may do, whenever and to whomsoever he may judge 
it conducive either to individual good, or to the universal well- 
being of the society.” 

Looking at these words we can hardly believe that such a plan 
could be so literally set forth. It is an obedience asserted, that 
no man has a right to ask from or to give to another; that sets 
another mind, even when felt to be dictating what is wrong, 


above our own; that claims an unreasoning service that God | 


never desires, and what may often be a sinful one, which 
the devil only would demand. Let us grant, that some good 
may at times be produced by it. Yet, what can be the permanent 
good arising from the obedience of a corpse or a stick; the 
obedience of a maimed and crushed soul that offers itself to the 
hand or the foot of another; or the obedience of a powerful and 
intelligent mind, that cannot stifle the voice of reason, or tear 
down from its throne the august, vicegerent of God, conscience, 
and which thus becomes a miserable hypocrite, or a deluded 
fanatic. Vows, however, are only one part of the system ; the 
society assumes the omniscience as well as the authority,of God. 
livery Jesuit has his confessor, and to him he reveals all his 
thoughts, and feelings, with the avowed purpose of their being 
transmitted to the Provincial and the General. Every man thus 
stands in the books of the General as worth so much. Ifa man 
is needed as a confessor to a king, he has only to put his finger 
upon him in the ledger. If aman is needed to mix among the 
hovels of Ireland, he isto be found endorsed and docketed. The pre- 
sent General, Roothaan, was once an oil merchant's clerk, in Am- 
sterdam, and he still keeps what articles are needed for Huropean 


and universal use. Besides the confessor, each Jesuitis a spy upon © 
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his brother ; they must go two by two. If two are in aroom convers- 
ing, the door must be kept open. This confession lays bare the 
soul, and exposes it to the gaze of men who are come to guage and 
measure it; espionage treads closely at the side to note and report 
every look and whisper, and that man must have a strong 
or a cunning mind that does not shrivel into subjection, 
under the hateful process. And when you add to all this, that 
every other tie to life is mercilessly cut away; that father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, are to be forgotten, letters from 
them may be opened and read, as if men were to be treated like 
love-sick girls in a boarding school; that all property is to be parted 
with; and that the society is to be all in all to the man’s soul; 
you can see what concentration and submission a mind may thus 
reach. Liberty and love are gone, and man remains but asa piece, 
noble or degraded, in the vast engine of the society that would 
try, but vainly, to make a Huropean activity act out the purposes 
of an oriental despotism. ‘“ Lose liberty,” said the great chancel- 
lor L‘H6pital, “lose liberty! good God! and what remains to be 
lost after that?” 

Such are the terms of membership. Further into the constitutions 
of the society, from the lowest porter to the highest functionary, 
the General, we cannot go. And now we ask, what is the mean- 
ing ofall this? “ Ad majorem DeiGloriam.” For the greater glory 
of God. Such isthe proclaimed design. Loyola was sincere in this, 
I doubt not; Xavier was, I can confidently affirm ; but the history 
of the society shews that the glory of the Pope, or, what was even 
moye to their hearts, the glory of the society, has, in most instances, 
had as much influence as the glory of God. No institution could be 
wiser in selecting spheres of influence. They were the confessors— 
preachers—book-makers—school-masters of the day. To do these 
offices, they were relieved from all duties of the choir. ‘“ Birds of prey 
never sing,” it was remarked, and every other business was dis- 
pensed with, that these might be done. Such was the success of this 
society, that,’in a hundred years, from the number of sixty, it rose 
to nearly 16,000, with property to the amount of hundreds of 

‘thousands; colleges in every country; houses of the professed ; 
schools and all needful apparatus. That they were active is 
‘granted; that their habits of order and system taught no lessons 
is not denied ;—but now gathering together their history in prin- 
ciples and facts, from 1540 to 1640; from their institution to the 
publication of Augustinus by Jansenius, what is the result? And 
here let us listen to the statement of Dr. Newman, in- his first 
lecture ‘On the present position of Catholicism in England,” 
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addressed to the brothers of the Oratory, last year, in which he 
complains thus :—‘ If there is any set of men in the whole world 
who are railed against, as the pattern of all that is evil, it is the 
Jesuit body. It is vain to ask their slanderers what they know of _ 
them. Did they ever see a jesuit? Oh, it is quite notorious they 
reply, you might as well deny the sun in heaven; itis notorious 
that the Jesuits are a crafty, intriguing, unscrupulous, desperate, 
murderous, exceedingly able body of men; a secret society ever 
plotting against liberty, and government, and progress of thought, 
and the prosperity of England. *« *« * Who can fathom the 
insanity of these statements? which are made, and therefore, I 
suppose, believed, not merely by the ignorant, but by educated 
men, who ought to know better, and will have to answer for their 
false witness.” 

Then he brings forward one witness, impartial, and competent, 
as he calls him, to set aside all these charges, and this is Blanco 
White, whose testimony is, after all, far from being so favourable 
and conclusive; haying produced it, he turns round and says, 
‘Does this answer to the popular notion of a Jesuit? Will 
Exeter Hall be content? Will the testimony of one who does not 
speak from hereditary prejudice, but from actual knowledge ? 
Certainly not!” replies Dr. Newman, and we say, also,—certainly 
not! if we can produce from Jesuits themselves, from Roman 
Catholic writers, from parliaments, and from the bull of an 
infallible Pope, the very same and even stronger assertions. We 
shall not quote a single Protestant—we shall not even dwell 
upon Blanco White's assertion: “‘ Among my numerous acquaint- 
ance in the Spanish clergy, I have never met with any one pos- 
sessed of bold talents, who has not sooner or later changed from 
the most sincere piety to a state of unbelief’—but Jesuits, whose 
works are approved formally by the superiors of the society, grave 
doctors, an infallible Pope, and the facts of history. 

But let the refutation be the history itself. 

Ere a huudred years had passed away, the Jesuit re-action had 
recovered much that was lost to Rome, and re-established much 
more that was hesitating. Sitting with childrenin village hamlets, 
catechisms were taught, in which Luther’s name was calumniated 


and doctrines were perverted; and they were informed that that — 


great man believed that, ‘‘ to adore idols, to blaspheme God, to com- 
mit murder, fornication, and other deeds against the command- 
ments, are not sins.” Standing in the secret chambers of kings, 
they taught their divine right to do wrong, and the rudder of power 
slipped into and clung to their hands. Mingling with’the discon- 
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tented democracy, they inculcated regicide principles, joined in 
the ery, ‘‘ The voice of the people, the voice of God,” and turned his 
own subjects against a suspected or hostile monarch. Far on the 
plains of India, Japan, China, Abyssinia, and North and South 
America, they converted men by the nation; were Brahmins to 
the Brahmins; Confucians to the Confucians; and succeeded 
almost wherever they went,—strong in their suppleness and 


_ unscrupulosity. 


cd 
* 


Thus they drove back the great European movement. In 
France, Belgium, Poland, Southern Germany, Saxony, the Palati- 
nate, the tide was turned, and Rome again arose to the ascendent. 
Such was the state of matters at the treaty of Westphalia, in 1638, 
ninety-eight years after the establishment of the order. To Gusta- 
vus of Sweden—to the brave Oliver Cromwell and his Puritan 
compatriots, we owe the stemming of the rising power. Cromwell 
was quite a match for Loyola himself. 

‘And in all these, Jesuitism had been the deviser and doer of 
the greatest achievements. In Rome, Loyola, in 1542, presented 
a memorial in favour of the Inquisition. In France, Jesuits 
brought about the St. Bartholemew massacre of 1572; assassinated 
Henry III., and also the gallant Henry IV. In Spain, they 
planned the Armada, sent it across the Channel to England, but 
God drove it back. In Switzerland they urged on those persecu- 
tions against the Waldenses, upon which Milton composed his 
immortal Sonnet. In England, they plotted against the life of 
Elizabeth ; devised the infamous gunpowder plot against James 
J.; and perverted the mind of Charles I.; and thus helped to ad- 
vance Europe and England to the second great stage of reforma- 
tion—the first, being against the divine right of Popes; the 
second, against the divine right of kings. In Scotland, they 


- brought a faction against the nation; and in Ireland, in 1641, 


they fostered the horrid massacre of Protestants in Ulster. And 
yet, according to Dr. Newman, we are to read backwards the 
whole of history, and believe that Jesuitism is not unscrupulous 
and intriguing. 
Now we have reached the year 1640, and are at the beginning 
of the second century of the society’s existence; and here we shall 
seo Jesuitism employed not against Reformers without, but against 
Reformers within, the church. Their theology and morality are 
brought out in connection with that strong and noble re-action 
against them in the Gallican church, which goes by the name of 
Jansenism or Port-Royalism. As the representative of this move- 


» ment we set forth the great name of Blaise Pascal. Our limits will 
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prevent us from going widely into the truly elevating study of 
this sect of men, rising up within the church of Rome, and teaching 
us what, in the consideration of Jesuitism, we are apt to forget— 
how much devotedness and truth may remain even amidst her 
corruptions. Yetit isthe stern voice of history that Jesuitism, 
seconded by the Popes, was restless, till they were retrenched in 
power and rooted out of their place; and that, greatas Jansenius, 
and as Pascal and Arnauld were, they owed it, ina large measure 
to their exercise of free examination, and to their sympathies with 
many of the living principles of the Reformation. We shall, 
Zowever, look at them for alittle. The Pelagianism, which was now 
the distinctive theological system of Jesuitism, and which they 
attempted to force upon the whole church, favoured partly by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent—in forming which, they, through 
Laynez and Salmeron, had great influence—but utterly obnoxious 
to the Dominicians who followed the angelic doctor, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and quite inconsistent with the teaching of the greatest doctor 
of the church, St. Augustine; this Pelagianism—in which is asserted 
the power of man naturally to do good, and thus his independence 
of special divine grace—had flattered the pride of the world, and 
had been used most successfully against the strict doctrines of 
the Reformers, but, at the same time, called forth the disapproba- 
tion of many of the most pious and profound in the holy church — 
itself. In 1640, Jansenius died; but having spent almost his 
whole life in the study of Augustine’s folios, he left a work called 


‘“‘ Augustinus,” the labour of twenty-two years, to be published after — 


his death, in which he set forth the teaching on the points of cor- 


ruption and grace of this infallible Latin Father, and shewed~ 


that the Jesuits were innovating upon the Catholic faith. The 


times, been the nourishment of men of deep thought and true de- 


study of Augustine mightily influenced Luther, and has, in all 4 
= 


votion in the Romish church. In this book he developed a system 
in all respects the opposite of Jesuitism in its principles, of the 
profoundly felt need of divine strength—of inward love to God, 
produced by his grace—of the need of repentance, in order to for- 
giveness—and of the true freedom of the will, as a freedom from © 


evil, and a freedom to good. St. Cyran, a noble name, was vat 


friend, and he was the moving spring of the great Port-Ro 


Monastery under Angelica Arnauld, and the company of men of’ 


letters, and learning, and science, who retired to its secluded 
neighbourhood to devote themselves, though under no express 
vows, to a life of strict and unworldly piety. Port-Royal, which is 


¢ 


a few miles out of Paris, thus became Jansenist, and was conse-.* _ 
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quently hated by the Jesuits. Besides, these men did what was} 
good in Jesuitism, better than thé Jesuits themselves. They 
taught children; wrote manuals of instruction; .composed books 
of devotion and philosophy for the people; while in learning and 
in talents, they were by far their superiors. France, in fact, had 
no men greater than Racine in poetry; Lemaitre, in the eloquence 
of the bar; Tillemont, in history; Anthony Arnauld and Nicole, 
in philosophy; and Pascal, in an almost universal genius. ‘The 
Jesuits, finding they could not be put down by infallible arguments, 
tried the effect of infallible authority. Five propositions were 
extracted out of Jansenius’s book, and these Pope Innocent X. 
condemned as “ heretical, blasphemous and accursed ;” moved the 
rather thereto as Jansenius had declared, in balancing the Roman 
see against Augustine, that, upon a disputed point, he would pre- 
fer the decision of the latter. But here the Jansenists foiled both 
Pope and Jesuits. They affirmed that the propositions were not 
in the book, and the Jesuits never could or would point them out 
in so many words, though latterly they got a formulary, declaring 
their real and literal presence there; and again they condémned 
the propositions as heartily as the Pope, in the sense in which he 
understood them. What was then to be done? The next Pope, 
_ Alexander VII., decreed the propositions were there and there 
* meant by Jansenius in the sense condemned. The Jansenists 
had to take up new ground, and affirm, that, while they admitted 
the Pope’s infallibility in matters of doctrine, they denied it in 
matters of fact; they held the Pope’s doctrines, but repudiated his 
~ facts. Rome did not like this position, and Jesuitism improved 
it for its own interest. Professing unlimited submission to the 
, Popes in facts as well as doctrines, they gained from Clement XI., 
» through the influence of Louis XIV., wrought upon by his Jesuit 
A confessor, Le Tellier, the celebrated bull Unigenitus, in which the 
Jansenists’ tenets of sin, grace, justification, and the church, are 
» condemned. From that day to this, St. Thomas and Augustine 
have been virtually set aside, and the Roman church has become 

» Pelagian in its theology. Jesuitism, the slave, thus became the 
* master. Standing behind the mask of the holy father, it spoke the 
words of the heretic Pelagius, and rising above the chair of St. 

+s Peter, overshadowed it like a poison tree. 

It was towards the beginning of this controversy, that Pascal 
stood forth. The equal of Descartes in mathematical science; 
rivalling in profound speculative and scriptural theology Augus- 

+ tine and Calvin; a saint severe, pure, and lofty as the highest in 
' the calendar, whether of ancient or modern times, whether of 


oa 
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Rome or the Reformation; he had the wit of Moliére, the logie¢ 
of Chillingworth, and the eloquence of Demosthenes. Than 
Pascal there is no greater name in the brilliant period of Louis 
XIV., nor in all French literature; and Europe itself had at that 
time, scarcely another man his superior in studies so great and 
varied. It was the age of Galileo, in Italy—of Milton, in England 
—of Descartes, Malebranche, Fenelon and Bossuet, in France; 
and while each of these masters excelled him in some points, he 
had distinguished merit inmost. Jesuitism had condemned Galileo 
to the prisons of the Roman inquisition, and forced him to declare 
that he abjured, cursed, and detested the truth he had proved and 
published, that the earth moved round the sun; it had no sympathy 
for the unrivalled genius of Milton, whether as the secretary of 
Cromwell, the advocate of Puritanism, the defender of England’s 
people, or the poet of the world’s fall and recovery, and it has 
ever ranked Pascal as its bitterest foe. 

He was aman of different training from that of Jesuitism. In 
youth, he pursued freely physical and mathematical researches, and 
here at least he acknowledged no Pope, whether in Clement, Aris- 
totle, or Descartes. When enjoying a Kuropean reputation, a nar- 
row escape from a sudden and fearful death so impressed him, that 
he renounéed all his scientific and worldly pursuits, and retired to the 
silence and seclusion of the Port-Royal retreat. There hedrank deep 
into the’Spirit of that master of devout thought, Augustine, and 
rose from him to the daily reading of, and meditation upon, the 
Scriptures. Noble intellects were around him, and his mind 
grew as great in piety as it had done in science. On one side of 
his creed, and that the creed of his heart, he was at one with 
Luther and Calvin, if not in words, yet in spirit, in the confession 
of corrupt nature and divine grace; on the other side, he was 
fervently attached to what he believed to be the unity of the 
church, and the real presence of Christ in the eucharist. He 
was what Luther was when he attacked indulgences. And be 
assured that Rome has in her communion many strong and 
saintly minds, who, because of the love they bear to her professions 
of oneness, and her possession of antiquity, remain within her; . 
while, in the truth that supports their spiritual life, they are one 
with those who are without. Still these are very far from escaping _ 
the infection. Pascal’s lofty genius was subdued by its power; — 
his affectionate heart misled by its artificial Aestraints; and his 
holy calm overshadowed by its austerities and penance. Pascal 
wearing a girdle of iron armed with points, which he used to 

| strike with violence whenever he felt an undue elation of mind; 
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Pascal keeping a careful list of churches where the relics of saints 
were exhibited, frequenting them with all the regularity of a fanatic, 
and bowing before them with all the superstition of a peasant, is 
not the Pascal either of the treatise on the Cycloid, the Thoughts, 
or the Provincial Letters. 

Still Jesuit he could not be. And here we may remark that 
Jesuitism has never produced a great philosopher, poet, or artist. 
Originality is abhorrent to the system that rejoices in the stiffened 
forms of antiquity, and in cutting mens’ minds down to one 
measure. Romanism, or rather Roman catholic countries, have 
produced many such—Jesuitism none. In an age, which as the 
previous century had teemed with spiritual life, abounded in in- 
tellectual fertility, enterprise, and achievement: in an age that 
produced some of the greatest philosophers, poets, and divines— 
Shakspere, Milton, Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, Bunyan, Jeremy 
Taylor, and John Howe—Jesuitism could furnish only legions of 
casuists, and diplomatists, and only a clever controversialist like 
Bellarmine, and an admirable preacher like Bourdaloue. And of 
these two we should remark, that Bellarmine put in his last will 
this humble supplication, that he might be admitted amongst the 
redeemed, not for his own merits, but as an unworthy petitioner 
for pardon; and that Bourdaloue’s sermons, with the exception of 
the court flattery, not peculiar however to him, possesgy all the 
merit of Jesuit arrangement, with scarcely any of the demerit of 
Jesuit morality. Otherwise, however, in no department but that of 
politics, has Jesuitism created a mind from which an era dates. 
The lofty cedars of genius could either not be pared down to the 
regularity of Dutch gardening, or would wither and die in the 
process. Freedom is necessary to all greatness of soul, and all 
greatness of spiritual or intellectual achievement; and slavery of 
whatever sort, but, above all, that of self-imposed ecclesiastical 
tyranny, cuts greatness down to littleness, or bleeds it to death. 

Jesuit, we have said, Pascal could not be. His genius, science, 


piety, friendship, allrevolted; and when his fellow Port-Royalist _ 


Arnauld was accused and condemned by the Sorbonne, at the 


instigation of the Jesuits, he determined to appeal from Pope and — 
university to the common people against them. That appeal ; 


broke up the aristocracies of science and theology; fixed the 


French language ; createdsa new reading public in Europe; and — 


made Jesuitism reel to its foundations. The" Provincial Letters 
is one of those books that stands alone of their kind. In the first 
Letters, he learns,in assumed humility and simplicity, rom a 
Jesuit, the happy innovations the society had made i 
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that it might adapt itself to all classes, and lends to dull extracts 
all the interest of comic effect. In the last, he lays aside the 
simple school boy and the witty interrogator, and, in firm tones, 
drawn from conscience and God, hurls his denunciations against 
the miseravle plot to corrupt the religion and morality of men. ~ 

We have spoken of the Jansenist opposition to Jesuit corrup- 
tion in theology. Let us learn from Pascal’s quotations from 
Jesuit approved authors—and those have been in vain disputed 
—what was the morality taught by them. A more organised 
travesty of all pure morality it would be difficult to imagine. 

As a foundation, certain principles are laid down. The first is 
the doctrine of probable opinions; that is, if a thing appears sin- 
ful, the authority of one or more grave doctors renders it sinless 
in the performance. This is the A B C of their morality. What, 
then, are some of the opinions of these grave doctors which there- 
fore make, what we may deem sinful, safe to be done. Here are 
a very few. For example, their easy morality was adapted to 
all classes. They relieve kings and rich persons in a very pleasant 
way ofalms giving. Vasquez, one of the lights of the Jesuit world, 
thus teaches ; ‘what men of the world reserve to keep up their own 
station, and that of their kindred, is not called superfluity, and 
hence it will scarcely be found, that there is any superfluity in 
men of the world or even in kings.” The poor, however, are not 
left uncared for by their tender mercies, the rich being thereby 
put in arather uncomfortable position. The poor man, who is 
in such a state as founds an obligation on us to give him alms, 
may, in conscience, rob the rich man. Nay, theft is thus systema- 
tised :—‘‘ When we see a thief, resolved and ready to steal from a. 
poor person, we may dissuade him, by calling his attention to some 
particularly wealthy individual to steal from, instead of the other.” 
This is gravely called “the practice of our society, in regard to 
charity towards our neighbour.” This, we deem, is neither justice 
‘or charity. But supposing you are caught stealing, and the 
magistrate is no believer in this charity towards our neighbour. 
Why, then the flexible doctrine of intention steps in. It is 
what you intend, not what you say or do, that regulates the quality 
of the act. Or there is another surer way of avoiding falsehood. 
“Tt is,” says the illustrious Filiutius, “after having said loud out, ‘I ~ 
swear that I did not do it,’ we add in 4 whisper, ‘ to-day; or after 
saying loud out, ‘I swear,’ we whisper, ‘that J say,’ and afterwards 
continue aloud, ‘that I did not do it” But, then, you must confess 
your sins to the priest. ‘‘True;” butitis very convenient to permit, 

a do our fathers, (and, among others, Escobar, who also quotes 
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Suarez,) the having of two confessors; the one for mortal, the 
other for venial sins; so as to remain in good repute with the 
ordinary confessor, provided it is. not made a handle for remain- 
ing in mortal sin. The confessors’ duties, again, are mapped out. 
“What makes a mana true penitent? When are we obliged,” 

Escobar asks, “ to have in reality a love of God.” Suarez says, “it is 
enough if we love him before the hour of death, without specify- 


‘ing any time.” Here the love of God, the root of all piety, is set 


aside. Assassination is permitted in certain circumstances. “ It 
is lawful,’ says Lessius, ‘“‘ to kill a man who gives you a box in the 
ear, or a blow with a stick, if you cannot get justice otherwise.” 
“Tt islawful to kill a man for the value of a crown,” says Molina, 
“if he takes it from you.” And another taught, “ it is lawful for 
a monk to defend the honour which he has acquired by his virtue, 
even by killing him who attacks his reputation.” ‘Then, as to other 
sins, let me give you these samples out of many. “On what 
occasion,” says Vasquez, “ may a monk change his dress without 
incurring excommunication.” He mentions several ; among 
others, the following: “If he changes it to go thieve, or to go 
incognito to a house of bad fame, intending shortly to resume it.” 
Lessius, another author, asserts, “that though riches be obtained 
by an adulterous intercourse, or gained in an unlawful way, yet, 
their possession is lawful.” So also of riches gained by murder, 
or any infamous act, the property may be held, though the way of 
obtaining it be wrong. 

The following is the way in which calumny is dealt with. “It is 
only,” say some of the Jesuit fathers, “a venial sin to calumniate 
and bring false accusations to destroy the credit of those who 
speak ill oe us.” True, indeed, in reference to their theology and 
morals, the saying of a wise man, “the Jesuits lengthen the 
ereed, and shorten the decalogue.” 

Upon the practices of Jesuitism, as explained in a treatise, 
called the “ Secret Instructions” of Jesuits, we shall not enlarge. 
Its genuineness is denied; but the history of the Society shews 
its rules have been too frequently and too faithfully followed. It 
may interest you to be let into the secret of their treatment of 
different individuals. Hereis a chapter, thus pleasantly headed, ‘‘ Of 
the proper method for inducing rich widows to be liberal to our 
society. 

‘“‘T.—For the managing of this affair, let such members only be 
chosen as are advanced in age, of a lively complexion, and 
agreeable conversation; let these frequently visit these widows ; 
and the minute they begin to show any affection towards our 
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order, then is the time to lay before them the good works and 
merits of the society. 

“TV.—Care must be taken to remove such servants particularly, 
as do not keep a good understanding with the society. 

‘““VI.—She must be advised to the frequent use and celebration 
‘of the sacraments, but especially that of penance; because, in 
that, she fully makes a discovery of her most secret thoughts, and 
every temptation. 

“VIII.—Discourses must be made to her concerning the advan- 
tages of a state of widowhood—the inconveniences of wedlock, 
especially, when it isrepeated; and the dangers to which mankind 
expose themselves by it; but above all, such as more particularly 
affect her. 

‘“‘TX.—It will be proper, every now and then, cunningly to pro- 
pose to her some match, but sucha one, be sure, that she has an 
aversion to. And if she has a kindness for any one, let his vices 
and failings be represented to her in a proper light, that she may 
abhor the thoughts of altering her condition with any person 
whatever. 

“XI.—That the widow may dispose of what she has in favour of 
the society, set as a pattern to her the perfect state of holy men who 
have renounced the world, and forsaken their parents, and all 
that théy had, with great resignation and cheerfulness of mind, 
and devoted themselves to the services of God. Let several 
instances of widows be brought, who thus, in a short time, became 
saints, in hopes of being canonized, if they continue such to the © 
end; and let them be apprised that our society will not fail to use 
their interest with the court of Rome for the obtaining of such a 
favour.” 

Old Isaac Walton, in his directions to anglers, is very particular 
in urging them, when putting a worm on the hook, to handle it 
tenderly, that it may never feel the pain. So with our Jesuit 
friends. Their conduct also, in this case, reminds us of the dying 
advice Sir Walter Scott puts in the mouth of a Scotch Laird to 
his son. ‘And noo John, mak’ siller, (money)—mak’ it honestly 
if ye can, but abune a’ things, mak’ siller, (money.) 

I1I.—We shall not pursue this theme further. Nota principle . 
or practice of universal, not to speak of Christian, morality has 
been left undefiled or unchanged by these men. It may be said, 
these are not the opinions of the Jesuits now; why, then, not 
withdraw the sanction that was given to these books? At least, 
how dare Dr. Newman look the history of Jesuitism in the face, 
and so fallin love with it? It puts me in mind of Titania, in 
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Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, upon whose sleeping 
eyelids Puck squeezed the flower, love in idleness, that made 
ugliness beautiful, to the awakening slumberer. Dr. Newman, 
upon whose wits some trick has been played, speaks to Jesuitism, 
as the beautiful Titania, on awakening, to the honest weaver 
Bottom, who rejoiced in the beauty of an ass’s face, and a voice like 
a lion’s :— 
“T pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again ; 

Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note; 

Come sit thee down upon thy flowery bed, 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk roses in thy sleek, smooth head, 

And kiss thy fair large ears,—my gentle joy.” 


Pascal died in 1663. He died ere he had finished that great 
work on the“ Evidences of Religion and Christianity,” which -he 
said would require the labour of ten years. Fragments of it were 
found written on backs of letters and scraps of paper, and, col- 
lected, they form that book, than which few are more full of the 
“seeds of things,” the well-known “Thoughts,” of Pascal. In 
these he rises above the bitter controversies of the day to the 
grand questions of all times,—the existence and character of God 
—the originality and truth, the majesty, beauty, and adaptation 
of the gospel—and the mingled glory and meanness of man. Less 
finished in parts, and, as a whole, aheap of ruins, these thoughts, 
nevertheless, possess an attraction, and open up a sphere which 
the Provincial Letters have not and could not have; justas, to the 
traveller, the sight in Rome of the solemn and majestic ruins of 
the Colosseum is more truly impressive than that of the glorious 
and unbroken structure of St. Peter's. These may interest us 
amidst the stirring controversy against an order that is once more 
formidable, and because of their masterly power over language and 
arrangement; but the “ Thoughts” lift us to heights where we 
can stand at all times, and with the thoughtful of all creeds ard 
countries. They have laid open a mine of evidence for our com- 
mon Christianity, than which none is more satisfying—an evidence 
arising from the profound adaptation it has to the moral conscious- 
ness of man, whether as the explainer of his inward uneasiness, 
or the instrument of its complete removal. None before had 
brought it out so clearly; and, since his time, it has been deve- 
loped intoa branch of evidence, which, while of great weight, may 
constantly be carried about by the reflecting mind, and can never 
be taken from it, whatever other objections are proposed. Hence, 
when historical difficulties as to the bible may be urged, the faith 
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of those truths which have thus commended themselves to man’s 
highest reason and deepest necessities, is left untouched. And 
while on this side it forms a strong bulwark; keeping off such 
adversaries as Paine, at the beginning of the century, or Francis 
Newman (strange to say a brother of the celebrated Oratorian,) of 
the present day; on the other hand, it keeps its place against all 
the influence of Pantheism, from whatever quarter it may come, 
—from German Thinkers, or’ such writers as the American 
Emerson. Without staying to learn, by an intuitive process, 
whether these are true or false—whether man is or is not the 
development of God, and sin a physical defect, and the other world 
an unconscious return into the infinite; without asking for the 
speculative probability of these opinions, this evidence, by appeal- 
ing to man’s moral nature, his sense of sin and sense of greatness 
proves, by independent authority, that the truth, which appeases 


the one and satisfies the other, and both rightly, must have come — 


from God 
Whilst, then, we have looked at Pascal as the opponent of Je- 
~ suitism, we could not avoid looking at him in his far more impor- 


tant aspect asthe advocate of Christianity; and especially in these 


times, when we have as much to fear from a speculation that 
deifies reason, as from a superstition that degrades it; from a 
self-sufficient spiritualism that despises the gospel, as from a 
fascinating ritualism that hides it. Be it ours, neither with the 
younger Newman, to trust our own infallibility; nor with the 
elder, the infallibility of another: to seek perfect truth, neither in 
the reason that sits in our own bosom, nor in that reason that 
sits in the Vatican; but, acting humbly on the one hand, and 
fearlessly on the other, to seek perfect truth, as well as perfect 
peace, in the truth of God himself. 

Having bequeathed such legacies to the universal church, Pas- 
cal died at the early age of thirty-nine. Scarcely had he lived when he 
was taken away; butnot tillhe had given the world a proof of how 
much thought and excellence can be crowded into a short life, and 
one also daily clouded by pain. Had he been spared a few years 
longer, so bitter were the persecutions against Port-Royal, and so 
decided the Papal bulls against Jansenism, that it is difficult to 
see how he could have kept firm his position within the church. 
A formulary, declaring that Jansenius professed certain doctrines 
and that these were in express terms in his book, was forced upon 
the nuns of Port-Royal. Jacqueline, Pascal's sister, worthy of the 
name, would not subscribe it, and died of anxiety. One cannot 
fail to remember, that, while these pious women, among the 
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noblest of their sex, were suffering thus, in England, two thou- 
sand ministers were driven out of their churches; and in Scotland, 
hundreds of pious ministers and private Christians were dying in 
glens and on scoffolds, because they would not take oaths their 
consciences disapproved, and profess tenets their judgments re- 
jected. It was the same struggle, at bottom, whether those who 
maintained it knew it or not; and we look with almost equal 
admiration upon the French Jansenists, the English Puritans, 
and the Seotch Covenanters. 

At last, things were pushed to an extremity. Instigated by 
his Jesuit confessor, Le Tellier, and by his mistress-wife Madame 
de Maintenon, Louis XIV. sent soldiers to Port-Royal to force 
obedience, or dispersion. The latter was chosen by these heroic 
women—they were scattered in different parts of France—they 
were denied the sacrament of the blessed Lord; and one of them 
being threatened with the loss of communion with God, because 
cut off from that of the church, replied, “You can deprive me 
of God’s sacraments, but he can make up all by his grace.” Sub- 
limely honest, they were reckoned stubbornly obstinate. Arch- 
bishop Harlai attributed the obstinacy of one to the shape of her 
head. ‘This was in the case of Madame de Remicourt, who was 
kept for two years in solitary confinement in a cell, lighted and 
ventilated only through the chimney, without fire, society, or books. 
—‘‘ You may persecute, but you will never change M. de Remi- 
court; for,’ (such was his profound view of the phenomenon) 
“‘ she has a square head, and people with square heads are always 
obstinate.” In England, I believe they call persons of that sort 
Roundheads; in France, they called them Squareheads. After all, 
it is hard for certain minds to account for the constancy and 
elevation of a soul freed from man, and bound to Christ alone. 
- Not content with dispersing the living, they tore down, stone by 
stone, the abbey and monastery, and dragged out of their coffinsthe 
dead bodies of the hated party. ‘These proceedings form one of 
the foulest pagesin the history of Jesuitism and Louis; and so 
he, at least, felt it; for, on his death-bed, he cried out incessantly, 
“Tf, indeed, you have misled and deceived me, you are deeply 
guilty ; for, in truth, I actedin good faith; I sincerely sought the 
peace of the church.” 

Thus was quenched the party in the Gallican church that hung 
upon the verge next to Protestantism. But not these only were 
opposed by Jesuitism. It procured the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, by which the Huguenots were wasted by persecution, and 
driven into foreign lands; this was the period of the infamous 
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Dragonades. At that time also, Fenelon, that beautiful mystic, 
was condemned by the Pope, and banished from the court. And 
so they ruled alone through the successive reigns. They had 
choked the voice of freedom by the fires of the stake; they had 
hushed the accents of piety by the walls of the dungeon; and now 
they were triumphant. Jesuit confessors, and Parisian harlots, 
wove their spells of sensuality and superstition around the en- 
feebled mind of Louis XV. Instead of religion, there was supersti- 
tion and hypocrisy; instead of freedom, despotism and severity. 
The third grand billow of the new life in Europe, however—out- 
growing mediaeval feudalism and serfage, in every department 
of the Church, the State, and University, was gradually gathering 
in width and mass; and preparing, after forty years ebbings and 
swellings, to burst over Europe in the memorable events con- 
nected with the French revolution. Here two great forces work 
together, the infidel and the democratic; and both of these we 
can trace, in no mean degree, to the doctrines and doings of | 
Jesuitism. 

There was now no Jansenism left in the French church, with 
its profound creed, austere morality, and commanding genius. 
Every spark of that divine firehad been trampled under foot ; and 
if any remained, it only cheered the hearth that secretly nursed it. 
The age of Pascals and Arnaulds was past: there was even no 
Bossuet to stand up for the liberties of the Gallican Church, and ~ 
tell the Pope, that, on this side the Alps, that church and its 
bishops were not altogether his vassals. Rome in its utmost claims, 
in its most developed superstitions, was the national creed. France 
knew little of Christanity, apart from the Jesuit caricature and 
phantom. Their system of morals, also, was that generally prac- 
tised by the court, the nobles, and society at large; and what that 
practice was most of you already know. One or two anecdotes 
will serve for illustration. In an age of debauchery, equalled only 
by those of Tiberius and Commodus, here, at least, was one con- 
soling thought. ‘Depend upon it, Sir,” said the lady Marechale, 
speaking of a nobleman, “God thinks twice before damning a 
man of that quality.” ‘ You shall be damned,” said king Louis XV. 
to Choiseul, his prime minister. The minister remonstrated, and 
ventured to apprehend a like fate for his majesty, considering 
his station and conduct. ‘Our situations are very different,” said - 
Louis, “I am the anointed of the Lord.” When Louis was dy- 
ing, “ Cardinal Grand-Almoner Roche-Aymon comes in pontifi- 
cals; with his pyxes and his tools, he approaches the royal pillow; 
elevates his wafer; mutters, or seems to mutter somewhat; and 
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so (as the Abbé Georgel, in words that stick to one, expresses it) 
has Louis “made the amende honorable to God.” As if, accord- 
ing to the Jesuit’s idea, it had been one man of fashion dealing 
with another. 

Such was the effect of Jesuit influence on kings and nobles! 
What was it on others? They had sowed the dragon’s teeth, but 
they could not cut down the crop; it cut them down. ‘The great 
infidel party arose, tearing to shreds the Romish superstition, but 
adopting and carrying out the Jesuit morality. Voltaire and 
Diderot were trained in their seminaries, and in strange coin did 
they pay their wages. They took the lesson, but improving upon 
it, founded a school right opposite. Jesuit casuists taught in the one, 
Freneh philosophies in the other. The constitutions of Saint 
Ignatius ruled the one, the Encyclopedie of Voltaire and Diderot, 
and the System of Nature of Miraband, ruled the other; disputes 
in the one case were referred to the cell of the general at Rome; 
in the other, to the supper parties of Baron D’Holbach, in Paris. 
These men mocked at the bible—hated Rome—denied the ex- 
istence of conscience; and many of them laid the blow to the 
root of all religion whatever, by denying the existence of God. “TI 
do not think,” said Hume, one day at a dinner party at D’Hol- 
bach’s “ there are many Atheists.” “ Count us,” one replied. There 
were fourteen professed Atheists, the other three were doubtful. 
The contest raged—the Jesuits persecuted the philosophers— 
the Philosophers pilloried, in their European writings, the reve- 
rend fathers. ‘Here are some of the companions of Jesus want- 
ing you,” said his servant to Voltaire, one day; ‘‘ Go and ask,” 
he replied, “whether they were his companions in the stable or 
on the cross ?” In one thing only did they agree; they hated Jan- 
senism with a perfect hatred. ‘ What good is it,” said Voltaire, 
“that I should escape the foxes, and fall into the hands of the 
wolves?” He felt a greatness and sincerity in it that even he could 
not despise. But Jansenism wasinsignificant; and no strong force 
opposing them, infidelity and Atheism carriedthe day. Jesuitism 
would stereotype the European mind; but instead of that, it has 
urged it to revolt and excess. 

The effect was the same in their attempt to keep Europe under 
a perpetual despotism. Holding Ultramontane doctrine—that is, 
the submission of the political power to the ecclesiastic, such a 
submission as the body yields to the soul—while ever true to this, 
the temporal, as well as the spiritual supremacy of Rome—they 
have constantly wavered between the sovereignty of the people and 
the sovereignty of princes. 
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Tn the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they advocated the 
divine right of the people, and defended the doctrine of regicide. 
Thus they kept kings in awe, and kept nations in subjection ; 
but, when the people arose as a distinct power in the eighteenth 
century, they turned round and defended the divineright of kings. 
They kept the kings under their grasp, but they could no longer 
keep the millions of men from heaving restlessly, and, at. last, 
throwing off the yoke. It is so at thismoment. Popish Cardinals 
at Rome appeal to the Inquisition—a popish Cardinal in London, 
writes an appeal to the people of England. Crushing free spirited 
menin Neapolitan dungeons; in Geneva, itconspiresagainst estab- 
lished order. It used to water trees of libertyin France. It stands at 
the ore arm of Louis Napoleonin black serge and breviary, while the 
soldier stands at the other in blue coat and bayonet ; and what it 
watered, it roots up, and casts to the winds. ‘Don’t burn us,” 
it cries in Liverpool placards. ‘‘Send them into exile, or the 
marshes,” it exclaims in Florentine edicts. Clamorous for a cathe- 
dral in London—it clamours against a churchin Rome, and strug- 
gles to keep one from being built in Turin.. Demagogues in Ire- 
land it patronises, but when men like Mazzini or Kossuth appear, 
it would consign them to infamy, when they are beyond the chance 
of imprisonment. : 

It was, then, in the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
Jesuits were stirring up popish nobles in England, and Scotland, 
to restore the Pretender, Charles Edward, to the throne of his 
ancestors, that. they were striving with all their might. to repress 
the great struggle of the people for their rights as‘men and as 
citizens; but it-was in vain. A handful of straw, however well 
bound together, would not stop the river as it rushes over the falls 
of Niagara; and awakened France flung from it, how terribly we 
know, the pedantic schooling and slavery that was nursed by 
Jesuit. principles. The. modern Sampson would not be bound 
with green withs; andthe prelude to the overthrow of other 
powers was the downfall of Jesuitism, in1764. The parliament of 
Paris, in 1762, after examining 147 Jesuit authors, presented acol- 
lated copy to his majesty, “That he may be made acquainted with 
the doctrine constantly held by the Jesuits, from the institution of 
the society to the presentmoment,;. together with the approbation 
of their theologians, the permission of superiors and generals; a 
doctrine authorizing robbery, lying, perjury, and regicide; all 
passions and all crimes; inculcating homicide, and parricide ;” 
such is the judgment of the highest judicial authorities in. France. 
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Well may we retort upon Dr. Newman, and say, “Did you ever 
see a Jesuit.” 


“On! would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us; 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion : 
What airs in dress and gait wad lea’e us, 
And evn devotion.” 

In other countries their fall had preceded, or quickly followed. 
In fact, from first to last, Jesuitism has been expelled thirty-nine 
times. by governments not only of different: but opposite forms. 
Portugal, where it had obtained its first establishment, began the 
terrible retribution in 1759. Spain followed in 1767. Bigoted 
Naples and Parma, later still. 

Rome, herself, was then called upon to act. Ganganelli, Cle- 
ment XIV., hesitated three years ere he would dissolve this grand 
militia—this tenth legion of the holy see. At last, beset by the 

influence of the kings most attached to the catholic church, and 
actuated by his own opinions of the righteousness of the step, he 
issued his famous bull, or brief, in 1773, which abolished them in 
Rome, and throughout all christendom. And what, let Dr. 
Newman write as he may, does an infallible Pope give as reasons 
for this decision? “That there sprang up in this society, almost 
from its beginning, various seeds of discord and dissensions, not 
only among the members thereof, but between them and other 
regular orders, the secular clergy, the academies, universities, the 
public schools, and even the princes themselves, in whose terri- 
tories the society had been admitted.” Again “very disagreeable 
disputes increased almost over the whole world, about the doctrine 
of the society, which many represented as contrary to the orthodox 
faith and morals, and accusations particularly of too great a 
greediness of temporal possessions became more frequent.” 
After other charges, he “assisted, as we trust,” he says, “by 
the presence and inspiration of the Holy Ghost,” abolished the 
order, and revoked all privileges formerly conferred, and this was 
“ for an everlasting memorial,” according to the heading of the bull. 
This everlasting memorial, we shall afterwards see, existed during 
an eternity of forty-one years. To Dr. Newman we may apply 
the proverb he applies to Protestants,—“ Great wits ought to have 
long memories when they deal with facts.” . 

Jesuitism was thus doomed, but so was the Pope. On signing 
the Brief, he declared, ‘‘now I have sealed my own death-warrant.” 
And it was so. He soon shrunk to a skeleton. Reason reeled— 
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passionately he would throw himself before the image of the 
Virgin, crying, “ Mercy, mercy.” After six months of horrible 
suffering, he grew calm, and shortly afterwards died. Unpreju- 
diced persons did not doubt that he was poisoned. He would 
have been the only Pope in hell, had not, as a Jesuit writes, the 
following most wonderful incident occurred. The celebrated Al- 
phonso Liguori fell, when living at Arienzo, into a fainting fit, for 
two days. Awakening out of it, they said to him, “why, for two 
days, you have neither spoken nor eaten, nor given any sign of 
life.” ‘ You, indeed,” said the servant of God, “thought that I 
was asleep, but it was no such thing. You do not know that I 
have been away to minister to the Pope, who is now dead ; ”—and 
information shortly after came, that he had died that very hour. 
By this miracle, was the Pope saved from perdition ; a miracle 
which Rome herself, has, after mature examination, guaranteed in 
the act of canonisation of Alphonso di Liguori. This being at 
two places, at one time, is a historical fact, or rather a fiction, in- 
vented to support two other fictions, that Popes cannot be lost; 
and that Ganganelli’s abolition of Jesuitism was the occasion of a 
remorse that implied final destruction. Such is the obedience 
of the Jesuits, when it suits them. They turned upon the Pope; 
and still continued to exist. Under Frederick, of Prussia, and 
Catharine, of Russia, they kept together, in defiance of all papal 
ageression upon their rights and privileges. 

Another century has passed away, and we are in the middle of 
the nineteenth. The prophecy of Francis Borgia, their third 
General, is again accomplished. ‘“ We entered Europe like lambs 
—became ravenous as wolves—were chased away like dogs; but 
our youth shall be renewed like that of the eagle.” Scarcely had 
the great Napoleon been hurled from his power—when amid the 
restoration of other old European tyrannies, Pius VII. solemnly re- 
established the Jesuits in 1814, landing them, as the “ vigorous and 
experienced rowers” of the bark of St. Peter. Rowers! certainly, 
they have always been; looking one way, and pulling another; 
and, more than rowers, for since their re-establishment, they have 
sat at the helm, and made of the Pope a mere rudder. Succes- 
sive Popes added to their privileges and possessions. In 1829 
the present general of the order, Father Johannes Roothaan was 
appointed, and never since the days of Aquaviva has the place 
been better filled. Dutch born, and Rome inspired, his coolness 
and bigotry have made him the master of the lasttwo Popes. Gregory 
XVI. was his puppet, and Pius IX. his mask. In 1845 their 
numbers, according to official documents, were 3007. At present, 
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it is probable, they are above 5000, and in England, taking the 
medium probable estimate, there are 300. With their increase 
Romanism has increased also. In 1820 thirty-nine Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels were built in England. In 1850, one hundred and 
forty-four. And now, in Great Britain, the grand total is, six 
hundred and ninety-four. They have, besides, many colleges. 
The principal one is at Stoneyhurst, near Preston, and one, called 
St. Edward’s, is at our hand, at St. Domingo House, Everton. 
We have got in our midst, working most incessantly, Cardinal 
Wiseman, a man of great versatility, and determined character, 
and he was brought up at the Jesuit schools at Rome. Dr. New- 
man, who is the second most considerable papist in this country, 
lauds the Jesuits, and is one of the Brothers of the Oratory, a 
company closely connected with Jesuitism in origin and disci- 
pline, for the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola is their drill book also. 
_ There are, I doubt not, many old English Catholics, who do not 
see, and would not sympathize, with Jesuit principles and tactics— 
many priests, who hate them now, as the secular orders have ge- 
nerally hated them. But still these are not powerful enough to 
withstand, some of them not shrewd enough to understand, the 
markedly Jesuit tone of Catholic theology and politics in this 
land. Far be it from me to excitein your minds, or cherish in my 
own, a narrow view of this great controversy. Many are the noble 
minds in the Church of Rome, men of ardent sensibility, who 
love its dim religious light, its morning orisons, twilight vespers, 
and midnight vigils—men of cultured imagination, whom Raphael, 
by his glorious pictures, and Michael Angelo, by his majestic 
churches, and Palestrina, by his sad funereal Misereres, entrance 
while they enthral. There are men of mystic piety, who cling to 
the retirements of monasteries, and the austerities of penance, and 
the awful ceremonial of Eucharistic rites, as, the stay and pro- 
tector of their devotion. Men, there are, of philosophic minds, 
who, whether they are seeking a unity, without which there would 
be discord; or an antiquity—without which, there would be no 
far reaching associations; or an infallibility—without which, 
they would toss from billow to billow, from system to system, 
vainly, and, to our minds, how sadly dream, they have got all 
these inthe Roman Church. Let us sympathize with, let us pray 
for these men. These are the seekers for truth, or for peace, 
deluded and darkened. Many of them are the saints of God, 
without whose presence all life would die out of that apostate 
church. Some of them, I doubt not, belong to Jesuitism 
itself. But still they are not Jesuitism. For, at this moment, 
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with its battalion of 5000 soldiers, it is leagued with all that is 
superstitious and servile in Europe. ‘There can be no doubt that 
never were they more active—never were they more successful. 
Vienna and the Vatican, Emperor Nicholas and Father Roothaan, 
Russia and Rome, are at one, probably by league, certainly in 
spirit. Two things stand in their way—European democracy and 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantism. It is a blessing that at last these 
parties have found their proper places; Jesuitism with despotism ; ‘ 
Reformation with reform. From south to north, absolutism is 
triumphant. Naples groans from hundreds of dungeons. Russia 
glories in the will of one man. Italy, from Venice to Rome, down 
through Lucca and Florence, is a vast barrack; from the 
Adriatic to the Alban hills, is under foot of two tyrannies, spiritual 
and secular, and all opposition is nailed down by the bolts of the 
inquisitor and the bayonets of the gend’arme. The land of 
Dante and Galileo, the land of the old republic and empire, cowers 
under the friendly invasion of the Gaul, and the eyually friendly 
favour of the northern Goth. The Forum where Tully spoke and 
Cesar fell, is the dwelling-place of cattle; and the power that 
ruled the world on the Capitol, now trembles in the Quirinal, 
the divinity of French soldiers only hedging it about. Austria 
is at once the master dnd the slave of Rome. It pampers 
Jesuitism—it persecutes Free Church missionaries to the Jews. 
Hungary, on the east, is laid low, and her patriot orator, Kossuth— 
her Hampden and Wallace—her tongue of eloquence and arm of 
power is hated and libelled by the Jesuits, as he advances in his 
world-wide pilgrimage, uttering his profound sorrows, and calling 
forth the living sympathies of millions. France, on the west, our 
next neighbour, is foully rifled and usurped; and, shameful to. 
say, turns like the spaniel to lick the hand that has shot her 
peaceful citizens, and banished her gifted sons. Louis Napoleon, 
infidel, is Jesuit also, at heart. Soldier and saint by turns, these 
are but the dresses of the thing of sensuality and cruelty, of impu- 
dence and fraud, that has crept into the Tuileries, and would fain 
make and call itself emperor. Would that he had the amiable 
superstition of the chivalrous St. Louis, or the inborn majesty of 
the great Napoleon, France would have been saved from some 
disgrace atleast. In him, appears in our days, a mixture of Dry- 
den’s Shaftesbury and. Buckingham :— 


He sought the storms; but for a calm unfit 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit, 
In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin, or to rule the state ; 
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To compass this the triple bond he broke— 
The pillars of the public safety shook. 
* % * * 


But, in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded, but desert. 


England, and America, and European democracy, only remain. 
The latter, has the iron heel of power upon it; the former, stand 
up for religion and freedom—for the religion of the gospel, and 
the freedom of thought. The puritan spirit in England and 
America—and we are by blood and sympathies the United 
States,—will not be cajoled by lies, nor coerced by legions. We 
look in the approaching struggle, to the free spirit of man, that 
God has given him, and that will not, that cannot, that dare not, 
cease to think and to feel; that cannot be for ever caught or 
crushed by weapons, however fine, of superstition, however rough, 
of slavery. We look to the Christian spirit of those who have 
peace with God, through Jesus Christ ; who, having sworn obedi- 
ence to the Saviour, will not turn, and worship his subtlest enemy; 
who, having the glorious traditions of the past, dare not quench 
the stirring memories of the men whose blood runs in their veins, 
and was shed upon many a field of battle, and on many a gallows 
of shame. But, above all, we look to that God and Saviour, who 
said, “ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father's good will to give 
you the kingdom ”—to that Jesus who knows his true “ com- 
panions in tribulation, in his kmgdom and patience;” whose arm, 
stretched underneath them, supportsin their most urgent conflicts, 
and whose voice, rising above the din of gathering watchwords, 

cheers them by its divine comforts, and now, as of old, thus speaks— 
“Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer ; ye shall have 
tribulation ten days; be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 
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THE ROMISH HIERARCHY. 


BY THE 


REV. SAMUEL HULME. “ 


By the Romish Hierarchy we understand the governing body 
of the Church of Rome, and the more definite designation of our 
subject would be, “The Romish Hierarchy, a gigantic and all- 
absorbing despotism.” 

Nothing can be more simple in its agencies, operations, and 
aspect, than the constitution and government of the Christian 
church, during the apostolic age. Nothing can be more elaborate, 
complex, and imposing, than the constitution and government 
of the same church, as it nominally exists in the present state of the 
papal Hierarchy. The two are a perfect contrast, and it is as diffi- 
cult, almost, to connect aud identify the one with the other, as it 

be to identify the government of a patriarchal family with 
numerous and graduated offices, the wealth, the power, and 
dour of imperial Rome; and it is as difficult to identify 

the present Roman pontiff with Peter the presbyter, as it would 
be to,identify the rural Abraham with Cesar Augustus. It would 
be an interesting inquiry to trace the Hierarchial element, so 
simple in apostolic times, through the vicissitudes of a few cen- 
turies, in which it blends itself with the base things of the world, 
and acquires all the features of a high worldly dominancy. Such 
an inquiry would not only put us in possession of many facts, 
but these facts would be most suggestive of warning and wisdom 
to the church in our own day; revealing, as they would, the causes 


which have corrupted the pure and perfect institutions of God him- | 


self—causes, some of them temporary, and which have passed away; 

but more of them permanent, and still in operation. To conduct 

such an inquiry, though it might, by severe condensation, be com- 
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pressed within the limits of a lecture, would, nevertheless, prevent 
us bringing out many points which we regard as far more import- 
ant than such a sketch. It may, however, be well to remind you 
of the following facts :— - 

The whole of the apostles were equal in dignity and authority ; 
the only permanent officers mentioned in the Néw Testament 
are Bishops, or Presbyters, or Elders, (sometimes also called 
Teachers and Pastors,) and Deacons; and the members of each 
of these two classes of officers were all equal. The people 
co-operated with the bishops or elders, and deacons, in the 
management of both the temporal and spiritual affairs of the 
church. No facts are better attested in history than these—none 
more clearly set forth in the New Testament. : 

Passing over that period which separates the New Testament 
history from the first uninspired documents, we see this equality 
in the ministry disturbed. Churches are confederated for the 
purpose of mutual help; conventions are held, in which there 


must be a president, and the presiding bishop thus acquires pre- 


- cedence and special respect. These meetings were called by the 


Greeks synods, by the Latins councils, and their laws were called 


_ eanons or'tules Still the popular element was predominant; the 
- presbyters or bishops ‘acted as the delegates of the people, and 


among them there was equality. 

Passing into the third century, we find these changes still more 
marked. Bishops in the larger cities aspire after superiority. 
Great respect was very naturally cherished for those bishops who 
presided over churches planted by the Apostles ; and thoy were 
consulted and appealed to in difficult cases as regards doctrine, . 
worship, and discipline. The Africans thus deferred to the - 
of Alexandria; Europeans to the Bishop of Rome; an 1e 
Asiatics to the Bishop of Antioch. ‘Hence the growing power of 
these bishops. “As the churches in a province were united, and 
held their synods, so provinces, for the same reasons, were now 
united, and held their meetings, which were called ecumenical, or 
general councils. The presidents of the provincial councils, who 







Were generally connected with the chief cities in the province, 


were called Metropolitans, and the presidents of the general ‘coun- 
cils were called Patriarchs; as the Metropolitans were a sort of 
centre of council and influence which held the united churches of 
a province together, so the Patriarchs were a kind of centre which - 
held the provinees together. At this period the church presents ‘ 







the aspect of .a vast ecclesiastical republic, but with the ‘mong ie 


chial element ‘working in its midst, and struggling for’ full 
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velopment. Just in the same proportion as the bishops enlarged’ 
their prerogatives and increased their. authority, were the rights | 


and influence of the people narrowed and weakened. They who 
at first met in councils as the delegates of the churches, now 
claimed to sit independently of the people, by virtue of their office, 
as the ministers of Jesus Christ and the successors of the: 
Apostles, to whom pertains the government of the church. They 
also set up a Hierarchy, after the model of the Mosaic institute; 
in which the bishop answered to the high priest, the presbyter 
to the priest, and the deacon to the levite. Now, corruptions’ 
rapidly entered the church, in the forms of secular ambition and 
agerandizement, false philosophy, rivalry, contention, and sen- 
suality among the clergy; and, a8 must ever be the case, de- 


scended and diffused themselves among the people. Bishops’ 


affected the style of princes; presbyters and deacons, following in. 
their wake, neglected their duties, and lived in voluptuousness. 
Hence the multiplication of offices of which we read nothing in 
the New Testament, viz., sub-deacons, acolytes, lectors, exorcists, 
door-keepers, and copiatee—the train and substitutes of an idle, 
ambitious, and luxurious clergy. 

Tn. the elevation of those bishops to the dignity of patriarchs, 
whowere connected with the chief cities of the empire, we see the 
germ, the rudiments, which, in the process of ages, grew up 
into the gigantic pontiff, wearing the triple crown. For, if the 
bishops of large cities were entitled to higher consideration, and’ 
had special prerogatives over those who were bishops of minor cities 
and villages,—then, what more reasonable, than, that the bishop 








ge, but of Alexandria and Antioch also, inasmuch as Rome 
is. Superior to all other cities—the metropolis of the world? 
ius, rivalry and contests commenced between the patriarchs 
‘om ne, Alexandria, and Antioch. . 

The conversion of the emperor was an event pregnant with the 
most important influences, which are still felt throughout the 
Christian world. Wealthy and learned pagans now entered the 
church, and riches and honours poured in rapidly upon her bishops 
and chief men. Constantine assumed the regulation of the exter- 
nal affairs of the church, (nor did he hesitate to intermeddle with 
its internal affairs,) and assimilated the Hierarchy to the offices of 


the state—the patriarchs answered to the pretorian prefects Sule 


Be. “next were the exarchs, corresponding to the civil exarchs, ‘an 
pre g over several provinces; the metropolitans who governed 
gle provinces, came next; then archbishops, who had the 
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management of certain districts; and, lastly, the bishops, whose 
jurisdiction was more or less limited, as the case might be. 

Amid these changes many things conspired to give the bishop 
of Rome a decided superiority. Rome was the capital of the 
world—the grand centre of the world’s arts, letters, power, wealth, 
and splendour. The Roman church had the high reputation of hav- 
ing been planted and presided over by the apostles Paul and Peter ; 
there they suffered as martyrs, and there reposed their ashes. 
Here, also, many illustrious saints had been added to the noble 
army of martyrs. From Rome Christianity had gone forth to the 
remotest parts of the world, the fruit of her liberality end zeal. 
In Rome, also, the church was the most opulent and learned, and 
the temples were the most magnificent in the world; thence, also, 
flowed benefactions to suffering brethren abroad. ‘Then, in addi- 
tion to these external advantages, the bishops of Rome ever. 
thirsted for supremacy—universal supremacy, which they sought 
with a sleepless eye, a restless energy, and subordinated and sacri- 
ficed everything to its attainment. As early as the close of the 
second century, Victor, Bishop of Rome, excommunicated the 
churches of Asia Minor, because they would not conform to the 
Roman custom, as regards the holding of the Easter Festival; and 
about the middle of the third century, Stephen, in the same spirit 
of hierarchial arrogance, excommunicated the churches of Asia 
Minor and Northern Africa, because they would not adopt the 
traditions of Rome, as regards the validity of the baptism of here- 
tics. Theodosius the Great, in the fourth century, decreed, 
according to Ranke, “ That all nations, claiming the protection of 
his grace, should receive the faith as propounded by St. Pet 
the Romans. Valentinian, also, forbade the bishops, whethe: 
Gaul or of other provinces, to depart from the received’ customs 
of the church, without the sanction of that venerable man—the 
pope of the Holy City.” a” 

When Constantine transferred his court and government to 
Byzantium, and called it Constantinople, the bishop of the new 
metropolis became a formidable rival of the bishop of Rome. 
The council of Constantinople, held near the close of the fourth 
century, decreed, that the bishop of New Rome was equal in 
rank with the Bishop of Rome, and should take precedence next 
after him. Against this, the bishop of Rome, who could tolerate no 
equal, vehemently protested; but the emperor was favourable. 
Now commenced those contests between the bishops of new and 
old Rome, which were protracted through several centuries, and 
resulted in the complete and permanent separation of the Eastern 
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and Western portions of christendom. ‘The Greek patriarchs 
addressed the following parting salutations to the Roman pontiff, 
—‘ Thy greatness we know; thy covetousness we cannot satisfy ; 
thy encroachments we can no longer endure; live by thyself.” It 
must, however, be known, that this struggle for precedence was not 
confined to the bishops ; the same spirit was rampant in the whole cle- 
ricalorder. The leading Presbyters and Deacons were unwilling to 
stand par with their colleagues, and therefore called themselves 
arch-presbyters and arch-deacons. 

The removal of the imperial court to Constantinople, while, in 
one respect, it checked the domineering spirit of the bishop of 
Rome, yet, in another respect, was most favourable to his advance- 
ment. The emperor necessarily diminished his influence in Rome 
by his absence, and left the bishop a standing place, on which 
to plant a fulcrum for working his schemes of aggrandizement. 
Some resented the dishonour thus done to the ancient capital of — 
the imperial Cesars; and the bishop of Rome, whose ample wealth 
enabled him to live like a prince, was ever assiduous in drawing 
the nobility and leading men over to his own views and interests. 


- That which hindered was not yet taken out of the way fully, but 


. 


the process of removal was manifestly begun. 

The patriarch of Constantinople endeavoured to extend his 
dominion by subjecting the patriarchs ot Alexandria and Antioch 
to his jurisdiction, and thus treating them as secondary bishops; 
he also extended his dominion over Asia, Thrace, Pontus, Eastern 
Illyricum, and even made aggressions on the bishop of Rome, but 
the superior resources of him of the Palatine Hills bore him vic- 
torious. “The privileges of the Roman church,” said Nicholas L., 

n sustain no detriment.” ‘The patriarchs of Alexandria and 


Antioch sought his protection against the tyranny of the bishop of 


new Rome; and, in like manner, the lesser bishops sought his aid 
against the ambition of the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch. 
The protection sought was willingly rendered, not for their sakes 
alone, but for the advancement of the See of Rome. The indolence 
and diminished power of the emperors left the bishop of Rome free 
to attempt whatever his ambition might desire. The barbarian 
princes who invaded the western provinces, so far from diminish- 
ing the authority of the bishop and his clergy, increased it, by 
bestowing upon them privileges, wealth, and honour, in order to 
establish their own thrones; and their, tribes could easily transfer 
that reverence and subjection to the Roman pontiff which they had 
rendered to the druid. Every druid was regarded a8 a great 
character, and was feared by all, but the chief druid was the ob- 
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ject. of profound veneration. When these. people embraced: a 
nominal Christianity; they thought that the bishop of Rome was 
a, chief druid, and must be honoured accordingly. This was one 
cause of the ascendancy of, the Roman bishops in the western 
countries. Now, the patriarchs claim the right to consecrate 
bishops, convene councils, and regulate all ecclesiastical affairs. 
Controversies are submitted to their decision. Bishops accused 
of any offence, are brought before their tribunal; and, the more to 
consolidate their power, they send legates or vicars,into the remote 
parts of their provinces. The Bishop of Constantinople, calls 
himself ‘‘ Universal Bishop!” Symmachus says, “ the Roman pon- 
tiff judges in the place of God!” Nor. was:this assumption of pre- 
‘rogative confined to the chief bishops—for, as they, rose, all beneath 
them and connected with them necessarily rose.in. the same. pro- 
portion. Martin of Tours declared, at a public entertainment, 
‘that the emperor himself was inferior to. a Presbyter: 

When the emperor Leo made.a law to abolish image commited 
and endeavoured to enforce it in Italy, the popular feeling was 
strongly roused by this innovation upon. the superstitious. practices 
of the Romans. . Pope Gregory II. sided with the populace against 
the emperor, denounced his decrees in the most insolent language, 

“excommunicated him, and refused to. pay the taxes of the empire. 
Addressing the emperor, he said, ‘‘ All the lands of the west have 
their-eyes directed toward our humility ; by them we are-considered 
a God upon earth.” From this revolt against the emperor must 
be dated the temporal sovereignty of the popes. 

Kvery political event was so managed as to contribute to, saiate 
lish the Pope in the position thus taken. Thus, when the ambitious 
Pepin, the son. of Charles Martel, aspired to the throne of the 
‘Franks, he consulted the bishop of Rome, who approved the pro- 
ject, sanctioned the usurpation, absolved Pepin from his oath of 
allegiance to Childeric, and afterwards crowned him. During the 
contest with the emperor about image worship, the kings of Lom- 
bardy availed themselves of the unsettled state of the empire to 
seize upon the Greek provinces in Italy, and threatened the in- 
vasion. of Rome. In this extremity, the pontiff appealed to Pepin, 
who crossed the -Alps, scourged the invaders, and made a present 
of their territory to the Pope, as a compensation for the service 
rendered to him when he usurped the Frankish throne. 

When Charlemagne aspired to the empire of the west, he: con- 
sented to receive his crown from the hands of the pope, andi in © 
return, not only confirmed the grants of his father: Pepin, but 
added thereto other cities and provinces. The pope's: dominion, 
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however, as yet, was only feudal, derived from the emperor, and’ 
subject to his control. Henceforth the whole policy of the pon- 
tiffs was directed to free themselves from this restraint, and to’ 
acquire independent state and universal dominion over both the 
church and kingdoms. In order to win over the emperor to this: 
project, Adrian I. hit upon an expedient which none but a man 
in whose soul ambition and lust of power had extinguished every: 
moral sentiment, could have invented or employed, viz.: that of 
forging certain documents, known as the Decretals, and the Do- 
nation of Constantine, “two magic pillars of the temporal and 
spiritual monarchy of the popes.” By the former, all disputes, 
no matter in what part of the world they. occurred, were to be 
referred to the pope for his decision;. and by the other, Constan- 
tine the Great, when he removed to Constantinople, is said to have 
resigned into the hands of the popes the perpetual sovereignty of 
Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the west. Adrian, in one of his’ 
letters to Charlemagne, claims the fulfilment of the promise made: 
both by him and his father, not as a favour, but as a partial resti- 
tution to him of those possessions granted by Constantine, but 
which Greek princes had for centuries usurped. The credulity of 
the age was equal to the acceptance of these lying documents, and) 
they have been pleaded with equal affrontery by other. popes than 
Adrian. , 
Still, the emperors exercised the right to appoint the pope and 
bishops, and to convene councils; and it remained for some pontiff 
gifted with commensurate capacity, and in afavourable condition of 
the empire, to complete what had thus been begun, and establish 
the independence of the Roman See. Such a time came in the 
reign of Henry IV., and such a man was found in Geregory 
YVII.,—a man of boundless ambition, sagacious in detecting. the: 
tendencies of the times, fruitful in state plots and management, 
indomitable in his purposes, and, withal, steeped in the apostate 
spirit of the man of sin. He wrested fromthe emperors the right: 
of appointing bishops, abbots, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and vested itin himself; subjecting to excommunication those who 
accepted investiture from a layman, and also the layman who 
presumed to exercise such prerogative. The election of pope had 
been the right of the emperor, with the nobles and citizens of 
Rome; he vested it in the college of cardinals. ‘ He found the: 
secular clergy the allies and dependants of the secular power; he 
converted them into the inalienable auxiliaries of his own. He 
found the higher ecclesiastics in servitude to the temporab 
sovereign; he delivered them from that yoke, to subject them to 
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the Roman Tiara.” Nay, so far from allowing the Hierarchy to be 
in any measure dependant upon, or ruled by, the state, he claimed 
all the kingdoms of the earth as fiefs of St. Peter, i.e. of 
the Roman pontiff, and sought to ‘subject the causes of 
kings and princes, and the interests of the whole world, to 
the adjudication of an assembly of bishops, who should meet 
annually in Rome. It is not meant that Hildebrand realized 
all this, but he laid the foundations, and his successors worked 
upon his plans until the time of Innocent III., more than a cen- 
tury later, when the Hierarchy reached its highest development. 
Here, then, we close our historical sketch; imperfect it is of ne- 
cessity, but adequate to our purpose. 

In this sketch, you will have remarked, that the first ministers 
of the church were humble, poor, and laborious preachers of the 
gospel, whose office was instituted, and the duties thereof pre- 
scribed, by God himself. They possessed no independent state, 
and claimed no exclusive power of government in the church. 
They claimed no precedence or prerogative one over another, nor 
did they usurp any lordship over God's heritage. Illustrious 
men! whose centre and head was Christ, whose commandant im- 
pulse was the love ofa dying Saviour, and whose highest honour 
was to win converts to Christ. 

But when the church emerges from that cloud in which it is 
concealed from the close of the sacred narrative to the opening of 
uninspired history, we see, short as the interval may be, that a 
great change has commenced—there is a rudimental episcopacy, 
which exercises supervision and authority over churches, with 
their presbyters and deacons. The Hierarchial element grew 
rapidly in the multiplication of offices, and the worldly aggrandize- 
ment of the clergy. Just as the clergy augmented their preroga- 
tives did they detach themselves from the people, until they had 
cast off all popular control and responsibility, and ruled the 
church in their own right, as the successors of the apostles, who, 
in fact, never possessed, and therefore never exercised, such rights. 

When Constantine superseded the headship of Christ, and 
assumed the jurisdiction of the external affairs of the church, he 
lavished riches, honours, and privileges, upon the bishops and 
clergy, which rapidly secularized and degraded both them and 
the church. The Hierarchy now began to contend with each 
other which should be first and greatest. As the church and the 
state were one, the bishops affected the style of princes and nobles, 
and in fact called themselves, “ Principes Ecclesie,’ princes of 
the church. : 
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Not satisfied with spiritual rule over the church, we have seen 
the Hierarchy struggling for temporal ascendancy over kings and 
kingdoms. In the setting up of Patriarchal dignitaries, we saw 
the monarchial element; and in the contests of these Patriarchs, 
as in the contests of the Saxon Heptarchists in our own history, 
we saw that element striving for full mastery, and at last making 
its embodiment in the Roman pontiff wearing the triple crown, 
and bearing in his hands the temporal and the spiritual sword, 
while the prostrate nations render to him fealty and homage, as 
the vicegerent of Christ, our Lord God the Pope ! 

Hierarchy means an ecclesiastical establishment, or church, 
governed by priests. The word is derived from tspa, sacred—apyn, 
government. ‘‘ The Hierarchy,” the Council of Trent says, ‘“ con- 
sists of bishops, priests, and ministers;” so that it appears to 
include all who hold sacred offices in the church. The Hierarchy 
is not confined to bishops; for, says the Council of Trent, “ The 
Holy Council declares, that, in addition to other ecclesiastical de- 
grees, bishops, who have succeeded to the place of the Apostles, 
hold a distinguished rank in the Hierarchial order. 

Time will not allow us to describe the diversified orders of the 
Romish Hierarchy, together with the forms of their consecration, 
nor is it necessary; suflice it to say, that the Hierarchy includes 
the whole clerical order, not only the seculars, as,—Pope, Car- 
dinals, Patriarchs, Legates, Archbishops, Bishops, Vicars General, 
Vicars Apostolic, Deans, and priests of every grade and name; 
but the Hierarchy includes also the regulars, such as,—Generals, 
Abbots, Priors, and Friars, with all the other endless orders and 
grades of Monks. The Council of Trent says, that “the ecclesiastical 
Hierachy resembles a well-appointed army,” in which there are 
graduated officers, absolute subordination of the lower to the 
higher, and at the head of the whole is the Pope, as commander- 
in-chief. These sacerdotal forces are clad in uniforms, various 
as the orders and ranks of the wearers; and head quarters, or the 
horse guards, is the Vatican Palace at Rome. Could we marshal 
this army, as on review day in Hyde Park, in full equipment, 
there would be a spectacle on which human eyes never gazed 
before, and could we pass it through its various evolutions, 
and set forth its history—all its dark and secret deeds—upon 
its banners, your blood would curdle in its fountain, and you 
would feel as though the legions of fallen spirits were incarnated: 
baser passions never flamed in human bosoms; schemes more 
erafty, disguised by fairer blandishments, were never concocted; 
and objects were never sought more pregnant with impiety 
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toward God, and curses toward man. Not that all this is 
true of every member of the Hierarchy,—for amongst them have 
been men whose talents, and labours, and Christian virtues would 
have won esteem in the age of the Apostles: but they were better 
than their system. Not that all this applies to every country, and 
every age of the papacy, for there have been special causes to 
check and modify it in some countries and times; but it applies to 
the Hierarchy as a whole—as its ambition and crimes are pre- 
sented in the annals of history. 

What, then, is the object which the Hierarchy of Rome seeks 
to accomplish? Setting out from these points,—1st, That the 
church of Rome is the true church of Jesus, which has preserved 
his religion in its purity, which is replenished with his grace, and 
in which his presence and benediction ever abides: 2nd, That it 
is the only true church of God; all others being schismatical, their 
ministers unauthorized, and their ordinances without a divine 
sanction and blessing: 8rd, That there is no salvation out of her 
communion, she only having the right to dispense the grace of 
salvation, and having in her sole custody the keys of the church 
on earth, and the church in heaven:—Setting out from these 
points, the Hierarchy seeks to bring the whole human family into 
subjection to itself,—a subjection the most absolute, of body and 
soul, person and estate, in this world and that which is to come. 
All must worship in their temples, kneel at their altars, receive 
the sacraments at their hands, chaunt their liturgies, whisper 
in their ears the secrets of their souls, receive absolution from 
them, confide their salvation to their management,—in fact, be- 
come their abject slaves—chattels of the priesthood. The doe- 
trines they propound must be implicitly believed as the oracles of 
God; and the laws they promulgate must be obeyed as the man- 
dates of the Eternal. Disbelief or disobedience is heresy, and 
rebellion against God, to be punished with the most terrific of all 
penalties,—excommunication, which not only thrusts out of the 
ehurch, and out of civil society in this world, but excludes from 
heaven, and thrusts down to hell in the world to come. 

O! it were a noble object, to reproduce the golden age of the 
world’s innocence; to readjust man’s understanding to truth, and 
his heart to love; to gather the alienated and conflicting tribes of 
humanity, and harmonize them into one brotherhood, the brother- 
hood of “ one Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all;” to arrest the battling and foaming 
currents of human passion and interest, and turn them into one 
soft, flowing stream of love and justice, on whose bosom should 
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sparkle the sunshine of God’s complacency, and the melody of whose 
ripple should blend sweetly with the choral strains of heavenly har- 
pers—that were a noble object. It is the very conception which 
dwelt in the Divine mind in the depths of eternity, which is deve- 
loped in the plan of redemption, and to give to it historical reality 
Christ has been made Head over all things—the Bible, ministers, 
ordinances, and the Holy Spirit, have been vouchsafed. Were this 
the object to which the Romish Hierarchy is consecrated, and for 
which it labours with an apostolic heart and hand, who of us 
would not bestow upon it his benediction, and wish it God speed? 
But is it so? The church of Rome is the grand apostacy, which 
has hidden the light of the Gospel—corrupted its doctrines, 
morals, and institutions—and perverted that which was given to 
promote “ glory to God in the Highest, on earth peace, good will 
towards men,” into an elaborate system of priestly despotism— 
stunting and debasing human nature, and even surmounting 
and overshadowing the throne of the eternal God. , 

Let us inquire,—what are the means employed to accomplish 
this end? and so unfold the true character of the Hierarchy. 

I—tThey prohibit the right of private judgment in matters 
‘of religion ; a right which belongs to man as a rational and volun- 
tary creature, which is necessary to his accountability, and is the 
basis of that personal religion which is a reasonable service—the 
service of a willing mind. To prohibit the right of private judg- 
ment is to do that'to the soul, which is like prohibiting sight to the 
eyes, motion to the muscles, and sensation to the nerves of the 
body. Yet, this right is denounced by the Hierarchy as heresy. 
A heretic, says Bossuet, is one who has an opinion; and this 
having an opinion is held by the Hierarchy as rebellion against 
the authority of the church —as the fruitful source of schisms 
in the church — of tumults, insurrections, and wars in the 
state—and as leading to utter perdition. Consequently, private 
judgment is prohibited in the Church of Rome; and if it 
exists there at all, it must be a concealed and contraband article. 
The why and because must never go beyond this,—‘“ The church de- 
clares it.” “The priest says so.” Implicit faith is the virtue required 
—a faith without knowledge or evidence. In such a system the 
mind is not active, but passive; it is not a spontaneous spirit, 
which, in conscious freedom, and in the full flow of its instincts, 
soars at will in the mid heaven of Christianity, or plunges into 
its depths, and intermeddles with all wisdom ; but it is degraded 
into a cowed and tethered starveling, whose stolen glance and 
timid motions at every angle of thought betray the iron rule 
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which is ever upon it. Under such a system religion is supersti- 
tion, and worship a mechanical drudgery, and one or both these 
results is produced thereby :—the weak, the amiable, and the 
religiously disposed, are superstitious; the bold, independent, and 
vain or viciously disposed, are disgusted, and become infidels. 
This is the actual state, at the present time, of those countries 
in which Popery is dominant. 

II.—The Hierarchy assumes the right to adjudicate on all ques- 
tions pertaining to religion, science, and general literature. In 
the freedom of the human mind, as it exists in the freedom of 
thought, freedom of discussion, freedom of the press, freedom of 
worship, and freedom of action, we see the foundation of our 
national glory. We preserve these rights as a sacred heirloom 
from our forefathers, consecrated by their labours and martyr- 
sufferings. Were a censorship of the press attempted to be set 
up amongst us here in England, or an attempt made to restrain 
liberty of opinion and speech on any subject, would not the 
British Lion rise from his long slumbers, stiffen his sinews, erect 
his mane, and by his roar make the despots quail? But the 
Romish Hierarchy does far more than this. When Luther was 
impelled, by the resistless impulses of God’s Spirit, along the 
high way of reformation which the providence of God opened — 
before him, he not only spoke in the ears of men, but he printed 
books, and thus vastly widened the range of his influence, and 
poured floods of light upon the mystery of iniquity. In the willing 
press he found not only a faithful, but his most powerful ally. Then 
it was the church of Rome got up an Index of Prohibited Books, 
and attempted to bring this dangerous power into subjection to 
herself. The first important index of this kind was published by 
Paul IV., and this was made the basis of the index issued under 
the direction of the Council of Trent. These indexes are pre- 
pared by the congregation of the inquisition, the master of the 
sacred palace, and the congregation of the index. There are a 
president, secretary, and consultors ;—Cardinal Wiseman is, or 
was, one of these consultors. What I wish to say on this topic 
may be thus classed, viz. :— . 

1.—The scriptures in the vernacular tongues are prohibited, 
because, it is alleged, “if allowed to be read indiscriminately, the 
temerity of men would cause more evil than good to arise there- 
from.” The scriptures must not be printed, or kept for sale in the 
shop, or read in the house, without a license from the inquisitor 
or bishop. Transgressors are to be suitably punished. 

2nd.—Printing offices and booksellers shops are to be frequently 
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visited by the bishop and inquisitor of heretical purity. Book- 
sellers must keep catalogues of all books in their-shops, signed by 
the above deputies. If they keep or sell any books not so notified, 
they shall be punished, as also the buyers, readers, and printers 
thereof. 
3rd.—Testamentary executors are not to use the books of the 
deceased, nor to transfer them to others until the bishop and 
Inquisitor have examined and approved them. Blanco White 
informs us that he knew a Roman Catholic family who had inhe- 
rited such a library, and that they tore every leaf out of the 
Protestant works, and left on the shelves only the empty backs. 
4th.—In the prohibitors’ index we find all books which are on 
the side of liberty or Protestantism, as the writings of Bacon and 
Locke, Paradise Lost, Young’s Night Thoughts, Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, Walton’s Polyglott Bible, 
the works of Sherlock, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Burnet, Bingham. 
Mrs. Sherwood, and Andrew Dun.- If Popish writers offend 
against the sovereignty of the Hierarchy they are put into the 
Index. Hence we find Pascal, Fenelon, Du Pin, and even 
Bellarmine there. He who prints, sells, or reads these books, is 
to be punished. Some books have received the approbation of 
the Pope and the other authorities, which approbation has been 
printed on the title-page, and have been afterwards put in the 
Index, as was the case with the annotations of EHrasmus. 
5th.—These Indexes contain the writings of Gallileo. In the 
person of this philosopher the Hierarchy condemned the Coper- 
nican system of astronomy. Gallileo invented the telescope, dis- 
covered the spots on the sun and moon, demonstrated the revolu- 
tion of the sun on its axis, and the time of its revolution, and greatly 
advanced the science of natural philosophy. The Hierarchy con- 
demned his doctrine in the following terms :—‘‘ 1st. The proposi- 
tion that the sun is the centre of the world, and immovable from 
its place, is absurd, philosophically false, and formally heretical ; 
because it is expressly contrary to the Holy Scriptures. 2nd. The 
proposition that the earth is not the centre of the world, nor 
immoyable, but that it moves, and also with a diurnal motion, is 
also absurd, philosophically false, and, theologically considered, 
at least erroneous in faith.” This venerable sire of science was 
compelled to recant. ‘ But,” said he, recovering his erect attitude, 
“it does move after all.” Le Seur and Jacquier, two monks in a 
convent at Rome, having published commentaries on Newton’s 
Principia, attached thereto the following declaration :—‘ Newton, 
in this third book, assumes the hypothesis of the earth’s motion. 
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His propositions could not be explained but upon the admission 
of this hypothesis. We have therefore been compelled to put on 
the appearance of admitting it. But we hereby profess our sub- 
mission to the decrees of the Popes against the opinion of the 
earth’s motion.” These are the patrons and promoters of sound 
science and education! Dr. Cahill lectured on astronomy in this 
hall. Did he conform his theory to the decision of his Church? 
If he did, by what mathematical process did he work out his 
‘proofs that the earth is stationary, and the centre of the solar 
system? If he hold that the sun is the centre of the solar system, 
then what becomes of the infallibility of his Church? 
_ 6th.—But the most important part of the index system, which 
brands the Hierarchy with the most odious feature, is the depart- 
ment “ expurgatorius.” Convinced of the impossibility of destroy- 
ing every heretical book, and also of the impossibility of prevent- 
ing their being read, the expedient of purging out the heretical 
passages, and interpolating orthodox ones, was adopted. Ber- 
tram, a priest of the Corbey, wrote a book On the Body and Blood 
of Our Lord, which was condemned by the Pope, and also by the 
Council of Trent; but as this did not prevent its circulation, the 
divines of the college of Douay said, ‘That it was their custom, 
in judging the ancient Catholics, to bear with many errors, to 
extenuate, excuse, and often, by an ingenious device, to deny 
what they affirm, and to fabricate a convenient sense to them 
when objected in controversy.” They therefore think that Ber- 
tram is entitled to the same equity and management. ‘ Lest,” 
they add, “heretics should deride them as respecting antiquity 
only when it favours themselves.” By this process they made — 
the book which Bertram wrote against transubstantiation, to speak 
in favour of it. The writings of the Fathers have been subjected 
to the same expurgation. Passages have been expunged, and 
others have been interpolated. Thus, from Chrysostom’s first 
homily on John they have taken the words, “ ‘The Church is not 
built on the man, but on the faith.” In his sermon on the Pen- 
tecost they erase the words, ‘ there is no merit but what is given 
us by Christ.” James, in his ‘Treatise on Corruptions of Holy 
Scripture, Councils, and Fathers, for the Maintenance of Po- 
pery,” says, ‘‘T have seen a printed Chrysostom that was brought 
from Calais, wherein divers sentences were put forth by the in- 
quisitors. The words were blotted out by the pen, and then, when 
the ink was wet, they cast dry vermillion upon them, being 
‘ground into very small powder; lest, haply, their youths might, 
with aqua fortis; have recovered the words again.” In the 
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preface to the works of Augustine, printed in Venice, the follow- 
ing words occur: “In which, besides the restitution of many 
places, by a collation of the ancient copies, we have taken care 
that all those things which could affect the minds of the faithful 
‘with heretical wickedness, or would cause them to deviate from 
the catholic orthodox faith, be taken away.” Indexes to the works 
of the Fathers are also purged, so that a person who has not time 
to read them through, when he refers to the index, may believe 
there is nothing in them opposed to Roman orthodoxy; for every 
reference to heretical passages has been effaced. You have heard 
of the unanimity of the Fathers, all of whom, it is said, were good 
catholics; you here see one of the means by which that unanimity, 
even so far as it goes, bas been brought about. Gretzer, the 
Jesuit, thus defends this policy: ‘‘ Although Bertram is prohibited, 
I deny that a Father is prohibited. For, he is called a Father of 
the church who feeds and nourishes it with salutary doctrine; who, 
being placed over the family of the Lord, gives it its portion of 
corn in due season. If, therefore, instead of the food of salutary 
doctrine, and the portion of corn, he offer and distribute cocle and 
tares, and the burrs and briars of perverse doctrines, so far fhe is 
not a Father, not a doctor, but a seducer.” He says, that these 
Fathers are Sons of the church, and, as such, may be corrected. 
“ Who, therefore, is so stupid as not to see, that the church or 
sovereign pontiff, while he reviews the lucubrations of his sons, 
and, where need is, corrects them, performs a service grateful to 
the authors, and a work useful to posterity?” The Fathers are 
quoted by the church of Rome as evidence that the doctrines she 
now teaches were held by them, and consequently held by the 
church at the periods in which they respectively lived. To expurgate 
these authors, therefore, is nothing less than to corrupt witnesses, 
and, when so corrupted, bring them into court to give evidence to 
a falsehood. This dishonesty is part of the system of Indexes. 
The efficacy of this system is sufficiently indicated by the fact, 
that the chaplain of Philip, the husband of our Queen Mary, de- 
elared his opinion, that it was by the power of the Indexes that 
Spain had been purified from heretics and heresy. These Indexes 
are in force now, and they are standing monuments of the radical 
enmity. of the Hierarchy of Rome to evangelical truth and sound 
science—to mental freedom and independence in every department 
of knowledge. — 

II1.—Another means by which the Hierarchy extends and con- 
solidates its dominion over men is, by instituting priestly orders, 
through which, alone, gospel blessings can be obtained. Man is 
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the subject of strong religious sympathies, which are favourable 
to the admission of high spiritual prerogatives in the ministry, 
especially amongst those whose minds are not well instructed in 
the word of God. The church of Rome has availed itself of this 
tendency of our natnre, and has carried the priestly pretension to 
its highest point. The priest is invested with extraordinary 
sanctity and power. He reaches the office by passing through 
the lower offices of porter, reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon 
and deacon. He is ordained by the bishop, who anoints his hands 
with oil, and places in them a cup with wine in it, and a plate 
with bread on it, and says to him, “ Receive power to offer sacri- 
fice to God, and to celebrate mass, as well for the living as for 
the dead.” Placing his hands on his head, the bishop says, 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them; and whose sins ye shall retain, they are 
retained.” To invest the priestly office with deeper mystery, and 
to penetrate the people with profounder awe, their ordination is 
confined to particular festival days, so that they may be the better 
qualified, as the council of Trent says—‘‘ To exercise the ‘trans- 
cendant power with which they are invested.” What. then are 
these transcendant powers ?—the priest has power to forgive sin— 
to forgive sin, not ministerially but judicially, as himself being 
judge. In order to this remission there must be contrition, con- 
fession, satisfaction; contrition, however deep, is unavailing with- 
out confession and satisfaction; whilst if there be confession and 
satisfaction, though contrition should be no more than a bare 
dread of hell, it will be sufficient to salvation. In confession the 
man must divulge his whole history to the priest, uncover the 
secrets of his soul; no false delicacy, they say, must restrain. If 
he who has my secret is my master, then is the man who confesses 
to the priest his slave. After confession, absolution is given by 
the priest—given judicially, as his God and judge. Then he 
imposes certain penances, by which the penitent is to satisfy 
divine justice, and which brings the man into more complete sub- 
jection to the priestly power. Beyond this, the Hierarchy teaches 
that the sacraments do, of themselves, confer grace ;—‘‘ Who. 
ever shall affirm that grace is not conferred by these sacraments 
of the new law, by their own power—ew opere operato—but that 
faith in the divine promise is all that is necessary to obtain grace: 
let him be accursed.” ‘To adopt the words of Calvin “This is 
more like magical incantation than the sound doctrine of the 
gospel.” These sacraments are absolutely necessary to salvation. 
“Whoever shall affirm that the sacraments of the new law are 
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not necessary to salvation, but superfluous; or that men may 
obtain the grace of justification by faith only, without the sacra- 
ments, (although it is granted that they are not all necessary to 
every individual”)—meaning, for instance, that the sacrament of 
holy orders is not necessary to all, but only to priests ;—“ let him be 
accursed.” The sacraments convey, by the act performed, the bles- 
sings of saving grace; these sacraments are necessary to salvation, 
thus the sacraments are magnified. But, to magnify the priest, 
and to make the people dependent upon him, and, thereby, bring 
them into subjection to him—it is decreed, that the intention of 
the priest is necessary to constitute a sacrament, “If any one 
saith that in ministers, when they effect and confer the sacra- 
ments, there is not required the intention at least of doing what 
the church does; let him be accursed.” Does not this scheme 
put the soul fully, if not absolutely, into the hands of the priest- 
hood? Man’s salvation does not depend upon his own individual 
dispositions and acts; through Christ the one Saviour, but it 
depends upon the acts and intention of the priest, so that what- 
ever the man may do, if the priest perform not the part assigned 
him, there is no salvation. Can you conceive of a system which 
more daringly usurps the prerogatives of God and his Christ, or 
which reduces into more servile dependence the souls of men, 
Transcendent powers these, indeed! You may repent, you may 
pray, you may believe in Christ as a Saviour; but all will be in 
vain unless the priest vouchsafe his service. The Hierarchy 
plant themselves around the fountain of salvation, and you can- 
not drink without their permission, nor when drinking is the 
draught efficacious, unless, by their intention, it is made so. 
IV.—The Hierarchy advances its power by imposing upon its 
erring, but penitent members, foolish, degrading, painful, and 
costly penances. Nothing indicates more strongly the heartless 
tyranny of the priesthood, or more firmly fastens their iron yoke 
"upon the necks of mankind, than the system of canonical penance. 
Look at the venerable sire of science—Galileo; you have heard 
his offence; now hear his punishment.—Dragged before the 
inquisition, they require him to recant his errors on his knees ; 
next, to warn others; and, to make him more cautious in the 
future, they prohibit his dialogues; and then, say they, “ By way 
of salutary penance, we order you, during the next three years, to 
recite, once a week, the seven penitential psalms, reserving to our- 
selves the power of moderating, commuting, or taking off, the 
whole or part of the same punishment or penance.” ‘There is no 
endeavour to convince him, by rational proofs, that he had mis- 
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apprehended. and. falsified a physical fact, but he. is treated as a 
naughty school-:boy, who must:confess a fault without being con, 
vinced that it is one, and who-has a very hard task given him, ag 
a punishment; as though there were any; connection between the 
seven penitential psalms and the science of astronomy, and ag 
though immuring a manina dungeon, and making him, repeat 
every week seven psalms; could, by any conceivable process; con- 
vince him that, the earth was stationary, and the sun and planets; 
in motion around it. To convince his judgment was not the 
object, but to crush the independence of his mind, and to drive 
back his inquisitive soul, and all others,too, into the dungeon of 
_ popish ignorance and delusion. By dropping incautious. words; 
Henry II. was the occasion, though not the cause, of the murder of 
Thomas & Becket. This haughty prelate had embroiled the king: 
dom, by his attempts to free all ecclesiastics from the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts, when four of the king’s knights killed bim, . 
during evening service, in his own cathedral. The king most 
rompily expressed his grief to the pontiff, and sued for pardon. 
“wea made various humiliating concessions to the pope's - 
legates, before whom he was tried, he returns to England, and 
when he comes within sight of Canterbury cathedral he dismounts, 
walks barefooted to the shrine of his former enemy, where he 
remains kneeling and fasting a whole day and night ; then, calling 
together the monks, he disrobes himself, puts a scourge in the 
hand of each, and presents his bare shoulders to the lashes, which 
these ecclesiastics successively inflict upon him. Next day he 
received absolution. Here, a prince of a vigorous mind and: a 
brave heart, who had been victorious in many battles, and 
ruled his country with great wisdom and energy, is seen 
crouching, in the most abject abasement, before the pope and his 
Hierarchy; and then, degraded to a yet lower point by the 
scourges.of' monks, who were notoriously and habitually guilty of 
the foulest crimes, as these monks unquestionably were. Who 
would dare, after such a conquest, to oppose the sovereign rule 
of these ecclesiastics. I need not refer to the emperor of Germany 
and Hildebrand. Dens recommends the following penance; in 
ease of voluntary: drunkenness,—‘ That he should read, for, two 
days, the psalm miserere, on his knees; that he should fast. twice 
in the week; and that he should distribute to the poor twice. as 
much as he had spent in drink. But, if he be a poor man and 
) a labourer, he is to recite, for three successive days, on his knees; — 
five Paters and Aves; for two days not to drink anything: before 
- noon, and, in the evening, to eat: only, half a meah; on the two 
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next Sundays not to enter the church, but, after midday, he may 
go to preaching or to praises.” Here. religious duties and exer- 
cises, which are the joy of the believer, are degraded into penances 
and punishments; but, though religion is defamed and perverted, 
the Hierarchy is exalted. The priest appoints the penance, 
and determines its degree and duration; and thus the people are 
brought into dependence upon him, and subjected tohis.will. By 
these penances, he as. effectually rules them as the imperious peda- 
gogue rules his scholars with his rod—as effectually as the West 


India planter was wont to rule his slaves. with his lash. These 


penances are extended to the unseen world, and, by the terrors 
of purgatory, the priesthood overawe and coerce both the living 
and the dying. The duration of that punishment depends upon 
the priest: for, in the sacrifice which he offers in the mass he can 
atone for the sins of those in purgatory, and, not only so, but the 
Hierarchy claims, the right to appropriate the merits of the church 


- ‘to whomsoever they will; and thus, they have the sole power of 


/ 


detaining or liberating from purgatory. By this means the ~ 


priests have extorted large sums of money, and, by acting upon 
the ignorant fears of the dying, and the tender affections of 
bereaved hearts, they have acquired and wield a gigantic power 
over the souls of men, 

V.—Another means employed, is. that of punishing heresy with 
malediction and the severest temporal penalties. I will not har- 
row your feelings with a detail of the horrors of the Bartholomew 
massacre in France, the extirpation of the Abigenses by the 
sword of the infatuated crusaders, nor yet of the Trish massacre, 
these facts may be read in history, the sad memorials of the 
persecuting spirit of the Hierarchy. ‘The church of Rome claims 
jurisdiction over all, baptised persons, and over all heretics. The 
Council of Trent says, “‘ Heretics and schismatics do not belong 
to the church, any more than vagabonds or renegades belong ta 
an army from which they ran away. Yet, it is not, to be denied 
but that they are in the power of the church, as persons to be 
called by it to judgment, punished, and doomed. by it to anathema 
and damnation.” In “De Ecclesea Christi,’ which is a,class-book 
in Maynooth college, we read, “The church retains its jurisdic 
tion over all apostates, heretics, and schismatics, though they, no 
longer belong to the hody.” How then do they proceed, in such 
eases. I need not tell you of the curse which the pope pronounced 


* every holy Thursday upon all heretics and, rebels against his 


authority, but, I will confine myself to a fact. or two, However 
we, who are protected by the egis of a protestant government, 
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may smile at these fulminations, they fall with the destructiveness 
of a thunderbolt upon the heads and interests of those who pro- 
voke them, in a popish country; and just in proportion to the 
extent of the power which the Hierarchy has for enforcing the 
sentence, do the people fear them and submit to them. When 
Robert, the son of Hugh Caput, violated church laws by marry- 
ing his cousin Bertha, the pope excommunicated him; the con- 
sequence was, all his courtiers and domestics deserted him, save 
two faithful servants, who, nevertheless, were so overawed by the 
sentence of the church as to cast to the dogs all the victuals which 
their master had left at meals, and they purified, by fire, all the 
vessels on which he had been served. ‘Take an example nearer 
our own times ; Priest Walsh cursed, at the altar at Culfeightrin, 
a man named M’Loughlin, a miller, for persisting in reading and 
explaining the scriptures in the Irish language. This was the 
form of the curse—‘ My curse and God’s curse on Charles 
M’ Loughlin, Hugh Shiels, and John M’Cay, and on all who will 
work with, or hold any communication with, the accursed teach- 
ers of the Irish Bible.” The result of this malediction was, that 
no one durst employ the mill of M’Loughlin—no one would walk 
on the same side of the road—speak to him—sell him anything or 
buy anything of him—and no one would work for him. They 
fled from him as though he were a leper, and shunned him as a 
ravenous beast of prey. 

There is a darker feature still: as the curse, when levelled ata 
single individual, might be braved and resisted, it is extended 
to the community, of which he is a part; thus, if a nobleman, 
a country—if a prince, the entire kingdom—is put under an 
interdict ; that is, all religious services are suspended. No act of 
tyranny is more daring and cruel than this. Churchesare closed, 
bells are silent, the dead left unburied, and only the rites of bap- 
tism and extreme unction, are performed. Here the innocent are 
punished for the offence of others, and probably that offence was 
nothing more than a private dispute, in which the haughty pride 
of a bishop or pope had been wounded. | 

A bishop swears at his ordination, to clear his diocese of all. 
heretical pravity; if he neglect to do this, the pope can remove 
him by a more faithful servant. The most powerful engine for 
the extirpation of heretics, is the Inquisition, where there are 
modes and instruments of torture which the ingenuity of a demon 
only could invent, and which the malignity of a demon only could * 
employ. The Inquisition bears the same relation to the Hierarchy, 
as Westminster Hall, or the Court of Chancery does to the laws 
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and Government of Great Britain. Here, then, if anywhere, we 
may expect to see the bland and benevolent spirit of the priest- 
hood—here we may expect to see the mildness of Hierarchial 
mercy attempering the majesty of canonical justice. Is itso? The 
officers of the Inquisition can seize one merely suspected of heresy, 
without witness or evidence; and, by torture, compel him to cri- 
minate himself. All the instincts and charities of life are violated 
to get hold of a heretic, through the confessional. The mother is 
compelled to impeach her son—the wife, the husband—the child, 
the parent. Blanco White had a mother, of whom he spoke in 
terms of glowing esteem and love, and by whom he was passion- 
ately loved. But the Roman Catholic creed had poisoned in her 
the purest source of affection. I saw her,he says, “during a long 
period unable to restrain her tears in my presence. I perceived 
that she shunned my conversation, especially when my friends 
drew me into topics above those of domestic talk. I loved her, 
and this behaviour cut me to the heart. In ‘my distress, 1 applied 
to a friend, to whom she used to communicate all her sorrows; 
and to my utter horror, I found, that suspecting me of anti- 
catholic principles, my mother was distracted by the fear that she 
might be obliged to accuse me to the Inquisition, if I incautiously 
uttered some condemned proposition in her presence. To avoid 
the barbarous necessity of being the instrument of my ruin, she 
could find no other means than that of shunning my presence.” 
Having got their victim, they rack his soul and body in secrecy : 
no spectators, no jury; themselves witness, judge, executioners. 
Sometimes the victim escapes ; but,if incorrigible, he is transferred 
to the civil power, which fulfills the sentence of the tribunal, by 
making an auto de fe of him. And though the heretic may, by 
singular providences, escape this awful power while living, it will 
haunt him in his grave. Wickliff, after he had slept in his grave 
more than thirty years, was dug up, his ashes burnt, and thrown 
into a neighbouring brook. The Romish Hierarchy has no bowels 
of mercy, never forgets, and never forgives. Did despotism ever 
invent or put into operation a more terrific machinery than this, 
for crushing every form of opposition, and for coercing all into ab- 
solute subjection. Do you say these are things gone by? Priest 
Walsh cursed M Loughlin in 1846, and the Inquisition is in 
operation now. It is only a few months since Dr. Achilli was 
rescued from its dungeons by the influence of British Protestants. 

VI.—By the adoption of a flexible policy, the Church of Rome 
adapts itself to every state of society, and to every form of civil 
government. This is one ofits prophetic features, “the deceivable- 
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ness of unrighteousness.” The Hierarchy is a thorough republican: 
in America—a' limited monarchist in Britain—an absolute mon-: 
archist in Austria—and a military despotin France. How this can. 

be done ‘consistently, I do not see. These forms of government) 
are not so many different forms of the same principle, differing 
from each other only in their application. England and America: 
are free+the people have constitutional rights, and they are re- 
spected; but in France and Austria there is no freedom ; ‘every- 
thing is subject to the despotism ofa single will. The Hierarchy: 
give in their adhesion to all these forms—support them all—and 
even applaud them all. Cardinal Wiseman, in his manifesto, 
speaks of “the granitic foundations of the noble British constitu- 
tion ;” and of the ‘throne of Victoria resting secure upon the affec- 
tions of her subjects ;” and yet, this same cardinal has consented 
to be a prince of an, Italian state, whose government is the very 
antipodes of the British, and has not a particle of freedom in it; 
and the throne of whose king, so far from resting in the hearts of 
of the people, is protected and upheld solely by the prostitute 
bayonets of French mercenaries. The Cardinal also tells us, in 
setting up the hierarchy here in England, they have only exercised 
their acknowledged right of liberty of consience! Liberty of con- 
science a right! and an acknowledged right! Listen to the follow- 
ing passage from the encyclical letter of Gregory XVI. (1832.) 
“From this polluted fountain of indifference flows that absurd 
and erroneous doctrine, or rather raving, in favour and in defence 
of liberty of conscience ; for whieh most pestilential error, the course 
is opened by that entire and wild liberty of opinion which is every- 
where attempting the overthrow of civil and religious institutions; 
and which the unblushing impudence of some has held forth as 
an advantage to religion.” If you can make the Cardinal and his 
mitered king agree, it is more than I dare attempt. The Hierarchy 
adopt this policy to insinuate themselves into public favour—to ac- 
quire public influence—and thereby subject everything to Roman 
domination. 

But there is another aspect of this policy. The advocates of 
popery, have of late endeavored to mystify and misrepresent her — 
doctrines and practices, and thus systematically delude a credulous 
protestantism; and, to a large extent, they have succeeded. When 
we appeal to the accredited documents of popery, in proof of our 
allegations, the real features of popery are so glossed over by its 
advocates, that we are not believed; because, say our friends, 
papists must know better what they believe than protestents can 
do. Let me support my statement by a single instance: There 
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is no point on which the evidente is more abundant and complete, 
than that of the pope’s ¢laim ‘to temporal sovereignty, not only 
within the territory of the popedom, but ‘also over other nations; 
yet, in spite of ‘all the evidence, Dr. Doyle made the following 
deposition before the parliamentary committee:—“The church 
has uniformly for nine centuries, by her popes themselves, by her 
. practice, and by her doctrines, and by her academies, maintained, 
that the popes have no right whatever to interfere with temporal 
sovereignties, or the rights of kings or princes.” Within this 
period, the pope excommunicated and deposed Henry the emperor 
of Germany ; within this period, Celestine, having placed the crown 
on the head of Henry VI., kicked it off again, to show that he had 
power not only to make but to unmake kings: within this period, the 
pope deposed Childeric, and crowned Pepin in‘his stead: within 
the same period, the pope put our own country under an interdict, 
in the reign of King John; also excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
absolved her subjects from their allegiance. But why recur to 
these facts. The professor of canon law at Turin in Sardinia, has 
been removed from office within the last few months, because he 
asserted that the pope had no temporal power over kingdoms. But 
that which may be said in Great Britain in order to delude protes- 
tants, however false, is tolerated as right ; while, ifthe same things 
are said in a catholic state, they are punished as heresy. Thus, 
popery deceives the nations, and, by falsifying her real character 
and pretensions, widens and establishes her dominion. 
Vil.—The priesthood have been detached from the people, in 
order to aggrandize and build up the Hierarchy. The Bible says, 
that marriage is honourable, and the bed undefiled; but popery 
says, for a priest to marry is pollution and sacrilege; and Bellar- 
mine says, that, “ for those who have made the vow of continence, 
“itis worse to marry, than to burn, or to abandon themselves to 
luxury.” Marriage is thus disparaged, and celibacy extolled as 
virgin purity, and the most exalted virtue. I need not say, it was 
not so in the beginning, when a minister like Peter had a wife, 
and when others, who, for prudential reasons, did not marry, 
asserted theirright to do so, as Paul did. By enforcing celibacy 
by law, the church of Rome outrages the instincts of our nature, 
repeals the institutions of God, and destroys Christian freedom. 
I need not tell you of the awful corruption of morals among nuns, 
and monks, and priests, which this law has produced. That is 
not my present duty. But, the celibate is a fitter instrument for 
working out the designs of the Hierarchy, than if he were a hus- 
bard and father. Father Paul makes the following just remark, 
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“Tt is plain, that married priests will turn their affection and love 
to their wives and children, and by consequence, to their house 
and country; so that the strict dependance on the apostolic see, 
should cease. Thus, the granting of marriage to priests, would 
destroy the ecclesiastical Hierarchy, and leave the Pope bishop of 
Rome only.” David Hume, speaking of the tenth century, says, 
‘The Roman pontiff, who was making every day great advances 
toward an absolute sovereignty over the ecclesiastics, perceived 
that the celibacy of the clergy alone, could break off entirely their 
connection with the civil power; and depriving them of every 
other object of ambition, engage them to promote with unceasing 
industry, the grandeur of their order. He was sensible, that so 
long as the monks were indulged in marriage, and permitted to 
rear families, they never could be subjected to. strict discipline, or 
reduced to that slavery under their superiors, which was requisite 
to procure to the mandates issued from Rome, a ready and zealous 
obedience. Celibacy, therefore, began to be extolled, as the in- 
dispensable duty of priests; and the Pope undertook to make all 
the clergy throughout the western world, renounce at once the 
privilege of marriage.” Charles IX., of France, made a request to 
Pius IV., to permit the marriage of priests; the Pope was not un- 
favourable, but the consistory decided against it, chiefly by the 
influence of Pio di Carpi, who observed, ‘that if the priests had 
wives and children, they would not depend on the pontiff, but on 
their respective princes; that they would seek to make the bene- 
fices hereditary; that before celibacy was instituted, the see of 
Rome received no profit from other nations and cities; but, that 
since its institution, it had become patron of many benefices.” 
The object of this policy was and is, to detach the priest 
from all domestic and national objects, so that he may become the 
creature of the Hierarchy. The church is the bride of the priest, 
and to aggrandize her, increase her wealth, exalt her prerogatives, 
and extend her dominion, is made the master passion and purpose 
of his life. Whatever wealth he may accumulate, he has no chil- 


dren to inherit it, and it becomes the property of the church. 


Whatever may be the mandate of the pope, he is ready to obey; 
as there are no counter affections, interests, or objects connected 
with family, country, or prince, to prompt him to resist. The 
celibate priest may be moved the more freely to any part of the world, 
to which the interests of the Hierarchy may command him. There, 
in the event of a collision between the pope and a king, or king- 
dom, the priest will be found a single-hearted and steadfast ally 


of the pope and the Hierarchy. Hence, Hildebrand, the great 
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oppressor of kings, was the greatest promoter of celibacy. So itis, 
in fact, the priests look to the pope and not to the king, and 
labour to promote the prosperity of the papacy, rather than of 
the country. 

VIII.—L should not develope my subject if I did not refer 
to the regular clergy, as the most active and efficient agents in 
promoting the designs of the Hierarchy. ‘The regulars are a dis- 
tinct order from the secular priests; the secular are subject to 
their own bishops; the regular are subject only to the general of 
their order. The secular priests are employed to garrison a town 
when possession is obtained; the regulars are employed as an 
army of aggression and conquest. Among these orders the Jesuits 
have eclipsed and outdone all others, in their able and earnest 
devotion to the See of Rome. They are the advanced forces of 
the Hierarchy. The general, who is the head of the order, is invested 
with a power of government literally absolute. He is, in fact, the 
sensorium, the central life and soul of the order,—their under- 
standing, conscience, will,—and the members are only the limbs 
and levers by which he communicaies with, and acts upon, the ° 
world. No matter what may be the moral quality of the act, or 
where the place in which itis to be performed, he obeys as promptly 
as the flexor and extensor muscles of the arm obey the impulse of 
the will. He is like a dead staff, which may be used with equal 
facility to leap over a brook, to murder a foe, or to protect a friend ; 
andis alike indifferent, irresponsible, and passive, in every service. 
A few years ago, the Jesuits were cast out of several countries, as 
a pest; and the pope yielding to the general feeling, abolished the 
order to all eternity; but now, such are the exigencies of the 
Hierarchy, that they are once more in the noontide of papal 
favour, and with unwonted activity and numbers, are working 
amongst the nations. Is an army well appointed and vehemently 
attached to their general,—his right arm, without which, he 
would be powerless alike in defence and aggression—so these orders 
of the regulars are the right arm of the Pope; they fight his bat- 
‘tles against truth, freedom, and righteousness; and vanquish the 
nations to his sway. These are the men who arrested and rolled 
back the tide of victory at the Reformation, and won back for the 
pope, a large portion of his lost dominion. It is to the wide am- 
bition, the restless energy, and the accomplished ability of these 
men, that we attribute the increasing activity, and apparent suc- > 
cess of popery in our day. They are professors in colleges, and 
masters in day schools among the poor; confessors in the courts 
of princes; and they minister at the bed-side in the damp cellar. 
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They are cardinals, influencing the councils and acts of govern- 
ments; and town missionaries, carrying tracts and visiting the 
the lowliest cots; they are editors of newspapers and writers of 
tracts. Now they are clad in the costume of their order, then they 
appear as commercial travellers, asservants in Protestant families ; 
and they even descend to break stones in the streets. They pro- 
mote rebellion in states, and quarrels among nations; but, what- 
ever they do, or whatever they are, they are intent, upon one object, 
—to regain the lost glory of the papacy, to overturn every en- 
lightened and liberal institution, and make the empire of the 
popedom encircle the world, and touch the poles. 

TX.—Lastly, to give unity and completeness to the whole sys- 
tem, and to regulate all its operations, they have made the bishop 
of Rome a Pope, and invested him with supreme authority. He 
is the head of the universal church. In the catechism of the 
Council of Trent we read, ‘Christ placed a man over his church, 
to be the administrator and vicegerent of his power, and com- 
mended his sheep to Peter, to be fed by him, in the amplest terms, 
in order that the successor of Peter might have, completely, the 
same power of ruling and governing the whole church.” ‘Accord- 
ing to this authority, not Jesus Christ but the Pope is the head of 
the Church. Peter Dens says, “‘the Pope hath the plenitude of 
power, so that his power extends itself to all who are in the church; 
and to all things which pertain to the government of the church. 
Hence, it follows, that all the faithful, also bishops and patriarchs, 
are bound to obey the Roman pontiff; he is, moreover, to be 
obeyed in all those things which concern the Christian religion, 
as well as faith and morals; in rites, ecclesiastical discipline, &ec. 
The pope hath also not only a directive, but a co-active (a com- 
pulsory) power over all the faithful.” Benedict XIV. said, “the 
pope is the head of all heads; and the prince, moderator, and pas- 
tor of the whole church of Christ, which is under heaven.” 

Not only is the Pope invested with supreme spiritual, but also 
supreme temporal power. Boniface VIII. said, (and this single 
testimony will be sufficient),—‘“ All the faithful of Christ are of 
necessity of salvation under the Roman pontiff, who hath both 
swords; and judges all men, butisjudged of none. Weare instruct- 
ed by the gospel, that in this power of his, there are two swords, 
the spiritual and the temporal. Certainly, he who denies the tem- 
poral sword to be in the power of the Pope, ill understands the 
word of the Lord, ‘put up thy sword into its sheath.’ Both swords 
‘are in the power of the church. The one to be used for the 
church, the other by it,—the one by the priest, the other by the 
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hand of kings and soldiers, but at the nod and sufferance of the 
priest. But one sword ought to be under the other; and the tem- 
poral authority to be subjected to the spiritual. For, according ~ 
to the word of truth, the spiritual power has to appoint and judge 
the earthly, if it be not good; therefore if the earthly power err, it 
shall be judged by the spiritual power.” 

The Pope is located at Rome, where, surrounded by a large 
staff of competent and trusty officers, he keeps up an active and 
constant communication with his bishops, and vicars, and legates, 
throughout the world; and with the generals of the various orders 
of monks who also reside at Rome, just as our government does 
with the provinces and colonies. No event transpires, whether 
adverse or prosperous to the papacy, but the Pope is promptly 
and fully informed of it. Moreover, through these generals and 
bishops the Pope declares his will in bulls, letters, and other 
forms, to all his subjects, just as our government acts through its 
sub-officers. 

Corresponding to these high prerogatives are the titles conferred 
apon the Pope. He is called ‘“ Universal Bishop,” -‘The Vice- — 
gerent of Jesus Christ,” “ God on Earth,” “ Lord of Things Celes- 
tial, Terrestrial, and Infernal,” “ King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords.” It is said by Cardinal Zaber, of the Popes, “that they 
may do all things they please, even things unlawful, and, therefore, 
more than God can do.” Paul V. caused his picture to be put in 
the first page of various books dedicated to him, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Paulo Y., Vice Deo,” “To Paul V., the Vice God.” 

Here we rest and strike our balance sheet. You have seen the 
germ and growth of this gigantic monster, called the Romish 
Hierarchy, and you have seen the head, triple coronetted, pro- 
truding upon its shoulders. You have seen the object sought by 
this Hierarchy are the subjugation of individuals and kingdoms, 
body, soul, and estate, all that is temporal and all that is spiritual, 
to its government. The means and agencies employed are in 
harmony with this object—they prohibit free inquiry as a pesti- 
lential error, subject the whole domain in which the human mind 
operates, whether of religion, science, politics, or literature, to 
their supervision ; and no opinions are to be uttered, either by 
tongue or pen, which are not patented by them. They set up 
priestly orders as the only channels through which the blessings 
of salvation can be obtained, and thus take absolute possession of 
the souls of men, and assume the sole management of their salva- 
tion. Those who are under the direct power of this Hierarchy 
_ are degraded by the performance of foolish, painful, and costly 
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penances; while heretics—those who openly dissent and openly 
oppose them, are excommunicated from the church, outlawed from 
civil society, doomed to the horrors of the Inquisition, and. burnt 
at the stake. The more effectually to accomplish their object, they 
have sundered every bond of affection and interest which united 
the priesthood to the people—married them to the church—trans- 
ferred their patriotism to the popedom, whose royalties they are. 
sworn henceforward to preserve, defend, augment, and promote. 
They have also formed various orders of men and women, multi- 
tudinous in number, who, with one will, and heart, and hand, are 
working to weaken and destroy protestantism, to undermine and 
demolish every free institution, and to ereet on the ruins thereof 
the throne of the Man of Sin. Finally, to give unity and practical 
efficiency to the system, the Bishop of Rome is raised to 
sovereign dignity,—his decisions are decreed infallible truth, 
his mandates are divine laws, his will regulates the whole machi- 
nery, as a general his army, or an imperial despot his minions 
and serfs—nay, they have deposed Jesus Christ, and made the 
Pope, Head of the Church, wrested the world from the direct go- 
vernment of God, and made it a viceroyalty of the Roman pontiff. 

Such is the Romish Hierarchy. It is the growth of ages. The 
production not of one mind, but of many minds. Its metropolis is 
the city of the seven hills, but it is present in every clime and 
corner of the world; it speaks all languages and dialects. Flushed 
with the hope of recovering this island of the saints—a hope 
inspired by the numerous apostacies amongst the clergy and 
laity of the Anglican establishment—the Hierarchy has recently 
been set up here in England in the plenitude of pretension and. 
power. ‘Catholic England” says his Eminence, “ has been 
restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical firmament, from which 
its light had long vanished, and begins now anew its course of 
regularly-adjusted action round the centre of unity, the source of | 
jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour.” He also tells us the reason 
why the Hierarchy has been set up here is, because, under the 
vicars apostolic the canon laws of the church could not be brought 
into operation. I have not mentioned the canon laws, but those 
laws include all that I have said about the objects sought by the 
Hierarachy, and they prescribe, and sanction, and enjoin all the 
means of which I have spoken. 

To show what is the condition of society in those countries i in > 
which popery is in full development, and the Hierarchy in un-— 4 
checked dominancy, would be a legitimate method of ascertaining 
its real character and tendency, and would supply an anger ie 
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the questions, what does the Hierarchy seek? and what, if per- 
mitted, will it do in Great Britain? Glance at Rome, the centre 
of the popedom, the head and heart of the Hierarchy. Here, inthe 
opulence of its own benignity, popery will pour forth its brightest 
beams, and scatter its richest blessings; here it will mould 
humanity into a form of highest dignity, and surround it with 
another Eden of innocence and tranquil joys. ‘The picture is a 
scornful contrast to the reality. There is no constitutional go- 
vernment, and no social freedom—the freedom of opinion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of worship, and freedom 
of religious profession, are all denounced and forbidden. Educa- 
tion is in its lowest stage, and the people lack the chief eleménts 
of comfort and happiness. Religious belief is a thing of rote, 
worship is a gorgeous priestly pantomine, and the Virgin Mary 
has supplanted Jesus Christ. Were it possible to bring back the 
Augustan age of pagan Rome, and place it on one side, and papal 
Rome on the other, I verily think that the balance would be in 
favour of the former. 

Passing through Austria we find the people downtrodden by 
civil and religious despotism. Spain, which once stood foremost 
among the nations in civilization and prosperity, is now an abject 
kingdom ; the chivalry and science of her ancient glory are fled 
away; her agriculture is in the rudest state; the people are igno- 
rant and superstitious; life and property are most insecure; indo- 
lence, poverty, and crime, everywhere abound. In the popish 
cantons of Switzerland, society is in a condition parallel to that 
of Spain. Come nearer home; look at Ireland, that land of phy- 


sical loveliness and moral wretchedness: where the people are 


hardy, generous, intellectual, and brave; but superstitious, indo- 
lent, pauperized. A land of vast industrial resources, yet stricken 
with famine; the political problem, ever under investigation, but 
never solved; over which charity weeps—the stigma of England— 
the object of the world’s pity. Yet, popery is predominent in that 
country, and has been for centuries, and the people are most 
abject in their submission to the priesthood—ductile to every 
impulse—obedient to every mandate. But the Hierarchy, espe- 
cially since the elevation of the Jesuit Cullen to the primacy, 
oppose almost every attempt to improve the social condition of 
the country, whether by sound and scriptural education, manu- 
p Racineess bibles, or gospel teachers. tT Bh 

To what popish country can we turn fora better state of things. 
oe Belgium, indeed, we find a constitutional government—a 
- moral and industrious population, and freedom of worship and 
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religion: but this is not the growth of popery; it exists inde- 
pendently of it, and in spite of the remonstrances and denuncia- 
tions of the Hierarchy. France also was an apparent exception, 
but only apparent, for there, the claims of the Pope and Hierarchy 
were never submitted to or acknowledged. But France is no 
- longer an exception. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte has ever been 
the creature of thé Hierarchy. Since his elevation to civil power, 
religious freedom has declined, and men have been fined and 
imprisoned for selling books, in opposition to the dogmas and 
practices of popery. Recently, he has trampled upon the consti- 
tution which raised him to power—imprisoned and exiled men 
who voted him into office—put down public opinion—enslaved 
the press—and trodden upon the murdered bodies of republican 
citizens, to establish a military despotism: and all this has been 
done, there is every reason to believe, under the counsels of the 
Jesuit priests of the Hierarchy. 

If we compare popish and protestant countries, the same results 
appear. Macauley, speaking of papery, says, “ During the last 
three centuries, to stunt the growth of the human mind has been 
her chief object. Throughout christendom, whatever advance has 
been made in knowledge, in freedom, in wealth, and in the arts 
of life, has been made in spite of her, and has everywhere been in 
inverse proportion to her power. The loveliest and most fertile 
provinces of Europe, have, under her rule, been sunk in poverty, 
in political servitude, and intellectual torpor; whilst protestant 
countries, once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, have been 
turned, by skill and ingenuity, into gardens, and can boast of a 
long list of heroes and statesmen, philosophers and poets. Who- 
ever, knowing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and, what 
four hundred years ago they actually were, shall now compare 
the country round Rome with the country round Edinburgh, will 
be able to form some judgment as to the tendency of papal 
domination. 

‘The descent of Spain, once the first among monarchies, to the 
lowest depths of degradation,—the elevation of Holland, in spite 
of many natural disadvantages, to a position such as no common- 
wealth so small, has ever reached ; teaeh the same lesson. Who- 
ever passes in Germany from a Roman catholic to a protestant 
principality ; in Switzerland, from a Roman catholic to a protest- | 
ant canton ; in Ireland, from a Roman catholic to a protestant 
county; finds, that-he has passed from a lower to a higher grade 
of civilization. On the other side of the Atlantic, the same law 
prevails. The protestants of the United States, have left far be- 
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hind them the Roman catholics of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. The 
Roman catholics of lower Canada remain inert, while the whole 
continent round them is in a ferment, with protestant activity and 
enterprize. The French, have doubtless, shown an energy, and 
an intelligence, which, even when misdirected, have justly enti- 
tled them to be calleda great people. But this apparent exception 
will be found to confirm the rule; for in no country that is roman 
catholic, has the Roman catholic church, during several generations, 
possessed so little authority asin France.” 

“Men and women of England, which will you have? Protest- 
antism with Bibles, freedom, education, national and social ad- 
vancement? or popery, with political and religious servitude, 
ignorance, superstition, poverty, and social debasement? If you 
say popery, then welcome the Hierarchy; send men to parliament 
who will vote public money to maintain their colleges at home, 
and endow their bishops abroad; send your children to their 
schools: go to their mass festivals, and give money at their 
collections; give your bibles and your consciences to the priest; 
believe that popery is not so bad as we say itis; or if its past 
history is bad, believe that it is improved by the advanced civiliza- 
tion of the times,—do this, and then the sun of England’s glory 
will begin to decline, and she will rapidly sink into the same cate- 
gory as Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, France, and Ireland. 

But men and women of England, we will not apostatize from 
our faith, and become traitors to our country and our God. We 
will not thus disgrace the memory of our forefathers, cast away the 
precious deposit we have inherited from them, entail curses upon 
our posterity, and forfeit the gratitude and admiration, and disap- 
point the hopes, of the world. What must we do? I do not say 
that you must join in the cry to send the cardinal back to Rome. 
No, I am glad we have him here in England; he will do less harm 
here than elsewhere, and we shall turn his cardinalate advent 
amongst us to some advantage. He has not the inquisition at 
his back, and with a fair field and no favour, we neither hesitate 
the encounter to which he challenges us, nor dread the issue. Our 
country is rich in the weapons bequeathed us by Stillingfleet, 
Wake, Jewell, Leslie, Tillotson, Morton, Poole, Sherlock, and 
- Chillingworth,—the veteran warriors of a former age. And we 
have men amongst us now, every way worthy to take their stand 
with these,—ripe in scholarship, practiced in dialectic skill, and 
whose protestant hearts are sound to the very core. 

- Do I ask you to go to parliament? No! except it be to ask 
them to undo what they have done, and leave the church and 
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religion alone for the future. In this great controversy we ask 
not the patronage of statesmen; their help will only embarrass 
us. We say, respectfully, “ Show them no favour! do us no in- 
justice!” We invoke no penal statutes against the members of 
the Hierarchy resident amongst us. If they are good citizens, let 
them be free as we. But we do demand that the parliament of 
England shall not victual the fleet, nor subsidise the army, 
of the ancient enemy of our country’s freedom, and religion, 
and prosperity. 

We are surrounded by noble memories. Here Wycliffe, the 
forerunner of the reformation, preached the glorious gospel amid 
papal darkness and superstition. Here Ridley, and Latimer, and 
Cranmer, and many others laid down their lives, witnesses of 
protestantism, and victims of Hierarchial intolerance. In the 
appointments of Providence, this island is the temple of freedom, 
the bulwark of scriptural Christianity. The eyes and hopes of 
the world are fixed upon us! They watch from afar the conflict 
now waging, and wait the issue! ‘The oracle of God assures our 
faith, inspirits our zeal, and antedates our victory! Popery is 
doomed in the sovereign councils of God! It is not now what it 
once was, and never shall be more! The prophecy whieh foretold 
its rise, and delineated its features, also predicts it complete and 
eternal overthrow! Here, then, we rest in confidence, that, in - 
unmasking the designs, and opposing the pretensions, of the 
ificratcly, we act in harmony with man’s gracious destiny, a 
the Saviour’s mediatorial glory. 

MyProtestant fellow-countrymen, accept my parting counsels :— 
Be ever ready to give a reason of the hope that is in you. Have 
@ just conviction of the character and crimes of popery. Clasp 
your bibles to your bosoms! nay, open your hearts to its truths, 
and principles, and joys! Be the friends and promoters of scrip- 
tural education, of bible circulation, of every free institution ! 
Then shall our country ever be the guiding star of the nations, 

climbing higher and higher still in moral, religious, and social 
dignity. Herself made free from the yoke of antichrist, she shall 
help to break that yoke from the neck of every other nation; and 
thus shall be hastened the good time that is coming, when He, 
whose right it is, shall ascend the throne of supreme and universal 
dominion ! 
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No period in the history of Europe is marked by such great and 
impressive events as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
invention of printing, the discovery of the western world, the 
schism in the church, which ended in her partial reformation, 
the revival of literature, and the establishment of sound prineiples 
of taste and criticism, were events which crowd that period with 
a galaxy of brilliant names that must live through all periods, as 
certainly as their influence will be felt through all time. 

Among these great events the most important is the reformation, 
whether considered in its political or religious aspects upon the 
history of the world. It was a mighty revolution of mind, and a 
mighty revolution of empire; not one event and achievement, but 
a series; and its history is addressed to all Christians, and to all 
mankind. ‘The reformation was not a revolt, but the re-establish- 
ment of the great and beautiful principles of primitive Christianity 
which had been overlaid by the paganism of popery. Slavish sub- 
mission to authority in religious matters had well nigh extin- 
guished the right of private judgment and the sense of individual 
responsibility; and with these, the liberties of mankind. 

These events brought forth men singularly fitted for the times, 
and disciplined them in the highest degree for the work which 
they created and sustained. Some were pioneers, and merely 
helped forward a great religious movement by their political acts, 
breaking up the fallow ground, that others might sow in righteous- 
ness toni reap in mercy. Many of these great precedent events 
are without a plan and purpose, but in connection with the 
reformation; for the ark of God rules the world. The motives of 
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the early and coincident actors were human and worldly, ambitious 
and selfish ; but all their doings were comprised and combined in 
a vast scheme, of which Christ was the Author, and Ruler, and End. 
The reformation was the controversy of revelation with tradition,— 
the contest of religion with superstition. Truth was recovered, 
Christianity triumphed. Mind was emancipated, enfranchised ; 
responsibility was felt; eternity was disclosed. ‘The issue of the 
struggle stamped dignity upon the action of its promoters, and 
overwhelmed its opponents with discomfiture, and the execrations 
of all future times. 

Among the illustrious characters which adorn that period, the 
family of the Medici of Florence shine with peculiar brilliancy. 
The name of their great city, it is true,is associated with much 
that is discordant ;—with what is violent in internal dissension, 
and with what is noble and tasteful in science and art. Active, 
enterprising, ambitious, gay, and voluptuous, the inhabitants of 
Florence were impatient of government; bold and energetic in 
the assertion of their liberties; ever ripe for intrigue or conflict; 
but ready to resume the pursuits of commerce, of literature, and of 
pleasure, when the days of peace returned. Their government 
fluctuated for a long time between an aristocratie and a popular 
form; and thus Florence was often at war with itself. The 
effect of this combination of characteristics was seen in the success 
of the Florentines in the pursuits of commerce; in the brilliant 
displays of talent called forth in public life; and in the milder 
glories of philosophy and literature. ‘The Florentines became 
the historians, the poets, the orators, and the preceptors of Europe.” 

_ The family of the Medici, for along period, held an acknow- 

ledged pre-eminence in this republic; and the great-great-grand- 
father of Leo is reputed to have laid the foundation of that 
pre- eminence which the family enjoyed for several ages, by his 
immense wealth, and by those virtues which caer the respect 
and confidence of his fellow citizens. 
. The name of Giovanni de Medici, afterwards Leo X., is so as: 
sociated with the history of civilization, voluptuousness, taste, 
arts, literature, and especially of popery, that of itself it forms 
an epoch in the history of modern Europe. He was the second 
son of Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent; and was born 
in Florence, December 11th, 1475. 4 

« Lorenzoisrepresentéd as exhibiting a most remarkable example 
of depth of penetration, combined with versatility of talent and 
comprehension of mind; and such was the facility with which he 


turned his attention from the most important subjects to the light 
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occupations of mere amusement, that his countrymen conceived 
he had two souls dwelling in a single body.” 

The year of the birth of Giovanni was distinguished in Italian 
history as a year of peace and tranquillity, when the rest of Europe 
was involved in the struggles of internal dissension or foreign 
war. It was a period of semi-civilization, when despotism reigned 
by the depression of powerful nobles, and the subjugation of 
neighbouring sovereigns. Long had a wonderful power possessed 
itself of the Western empire, by the combination of political with 
ecclesiastical authority, so artfully managed, that one found a 
province, and exercised a despotic power, where the other could 
not gain a footing. Some were awed by superstition,—others 
were subdued by arms. This union of ghostly prerogative, and 
the material sword,—this image of iron and clay,—boasted what 
no other potentate ventured to assume,—a direct delegation from 

‘God; shewing himself among other princes of the earth as the 
vicegerent of God. 

At first, these bishops and successors of St. Peter appeared in 
poverty and humility, submitting to every ordinance of man, for 
the Lord’s sake, and unto the king, as supreme. But as the 
power of the exarchates, to whom the government of Italy was 
intrusted, declined, the power of the ecclesiastics increased. 
Grants, endowments, and territories, were conferred on the 
bishops of Rome in virtue of their spiritual functions, and for the 
support of the church, until, in course of time, the popes claimed 
and possessed themselves of nearly the whole of Italy ; raised up a 
vast territorial empire; assumed dominion over the religion and 
conscience of all Christendom ; bestowed crowns, or ratified 
dominion, or absolved subjects, at their pleasure; until they have 
finally become acknowledged as princes of kingdoms, and rulers 
of kings. . 

The founder of the Inquisition, pope Innocent III., writes: “So 
hath Christ established the kingdom and the priesthood in the 
church, that the kingdom is sacerdotal, and the priesthood is 
kingly; He hath set one man over the world, him whom He hath 
appointed His vicar on earth; and as to Christ is bentevery knee 
in heaven, in earth, and under the earth, so shall obedience and 
service be paid to His vicar by all, that there may be one fold 
and one shepherd.” 

So speaks Gregory VIL: “The Roman pontiff alone is by right 
universal. In him alone is the right of making laws. Let all 
kings kiss the feet of the pope. His name alone shall be heard in 
the churches, I 1s THE ONLY NAME IN THE WoRLD, Itis hisright 
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to depose kings. His sentence is not to be repealed by any one. 
It is to be repealed by himself alone. He is to be judged by none. 
The church of Rome has never erred; and, as the scriptures testify, 
it shall never err.” These doctrines have never been repudiated, 
but often re-asserted. 

Whatever cause may be assigned for the fact, it is remarkable, 
that no princes ever sought for their sons or relatives this com- 
bined and supreme authority of the Roman see, until about the 
fifteenth century, when a singular change occurred, and almost 
all the sovereigns in’ Europe avowedly and earnestly sought for 
their nearest relatives a seat in the sacred college, as the step 
necessary to attain the papal chair. The popular governments 
also, saw the importance of securing this advantage for their most 
illustrious citizens; and Lorenzo, the father of Leo, was smitten 
by the same ambition to pursue the same policy. From the birth 
of this child, it is evident that he determined to secure for him 
the highest ecclesiastical honours. While yet in the seventh year 
of his age, Giovanni de Medici received the tonsura,—the first 
degree of the clericate, given by a bishop, who with scissors cuts 
off a part of the candidate’s hair, with appropriate prayers and 
benedictions! He was thus declared capable of ecclesiastical 
preferments. Immediately Louis XI., of France, was urged to 
confer upon this infant some church living. He was accordingly, 
in the following year, made an abbot; and this honour was 
quickly followed by the investiture of the rich monastery of 
Passignano,—the gift of Pope Sixtus IV. 

What a picture have we here of the procedure of the mistress 
of all churches! Ecclesiastical honours, responsibilities, power, 
and emoluments, put into the hand of a child of seven years of 
age! What higher absurdity can be presented? 

But matters rest not here with this favourite of fortune. The 
king of France immediately conferred upon him the archbishopric 
of Aix,in Provence. When the pope was informed of this additional 
honour thrust upon our spiritual ruler,—this lamb who had 
become pastor of the sheep of Christ's fold,—he said he found some 
difficulty in confirming the act of the king of France, on account 
of the youthfulness of the archbishop. And it turned out that the 
gift was bestowed before the elder archbishop was deceased. He 
died, however, soon after, and all was put straight; so that we 
have before us, I should think and hope, the youngest archbishop 
that Christendom shall ever know: he was in the eighth year of © 
his age! These beginnings promise great things for the church, 
and for the family of the Medici. 
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His patron, Sixtus IV.,died in that year; but his successor, In- 
nocent VIII., at least equally favoured the ambition of Lorenzo. 
The eldest of the sons of Innocent, who was married before he 
adopted the ecclesiastical life, was united to one of the daughters of 
Lorenzo; and the pope found it to be his interest, to cultivate the 
goodwill of this powerful family. This he did with assiduity and 
success, by pouring honours and emoluments upon the youthful 
aspirant,—this incipient pope, who might be supposed to have 
learned early how to care for his future charge, by the manage- 
ment of the emoluments and honours which now flowed in upon 
him in rapid succession. He was soon’possessed of three canon- 
ries, and six rectories, besides priories and abbacies, almost 
without number. 

But we have not even yet reached the full measure of his suc- 
cess. The pope purposed to create a new batch of cardinals, and 
sent a list of names to Lorenzo for his remarks. It could not be 
deemed surprising that Lorenzo’s son was not included in the 
number. But he plied the pope and the cardinals with diligent 
importunity; and in a letter to the pope, says that he “ requests, 
with no less fervency than he would from God the salvation of 
his soul,” that his son might be madé a Cardinal; and when at 
length his importunity prevailed, he devoutly thanked God for the 
favour by which his son was made cardinal deacon of St. Mary, 
in Dominica,—a prince of the papal states, with ecclesiastical and 
political powers, at the age of thirteen ! 

It is, however, due to Lorenzo to say, that he endeavoured to 
render his son worthy of such honours, and committed his educa- 
tion to several of the first men of Italy,—men every way capable 
of educating him in all classical and worldly learning. His own 
father was one of the first critics in questions of literature and 
taste; and no wonder that the seed thus sown should produce in 
Leo one of the most accomplished scholars, and a liberal patron 
of the arts. But to the same causes must we attribute the most 
serious mistakes and defects in the education of the future pontiff. 
The Platonic philosophy was revived in the fifteenth century, and 
found among its greatest admirers the literati of Florence, and 
especially the favour of Lorenzo. Here the youthful cardinal 
learned to allow himself a latitude in matters of faith and verity 
from which he never freed himself. The amusements of Florence, 
its gorgeous spectacles, accompanied with indecent songs, and its 
whole scenes of dissipation, formed a very unsuitable education 
for a cardinal who might become pope, and assume to administer 
the spiritual affairs of all Christendom. 
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But this elevation to the College of Cardinals was accompanied 
by a restriction which all will think necessary and proper, except 
that it was too short,—that Giovanni should not assume the in- 
signia of his rank, or be received as a member of the College, for 
three years. This limitation was irksome to Lorenzo, and he 
earnestly sought to have it removed; but ineffectually. The pon- 
tiff desired that he should pursue the study of Theology and eccle- 
siastical jurisprudence, assuring his friends that his fortune might 
safely be left with him. At length, the day of solemn investiture 
arrived, and he received the mantle and the hat, and with them, 
of course, a portion of the apostolic powers; of which he made 
immediate experiment, by bestowing an indulgence upon all those 
who had assisted at the ceremony. In three days, he proceeded 
to Rome, where he established his residence. The pope received 
him in full consistory, and gave him the holy kiss, and his atten- 
dants were permitted to kiss the feet of his holiness. Thus, in 
the seventeenth year of his age, is the son of Lorenzo of Florence, 
fairly established in the city of which he is afterwards to revive 
the ancient splendour. So highly did the government of Florence 
esteem the honour done to their city, that public thanks were pre- 
sented to the pope on the occasion. His fond parent did not long 
live to enjoy the fruits of his ambitious efforts; for the Cardinal 
was soon called to revisit his native city in order to attend the 
obsequies of his father. 

The experiment which had been suggested by the acute and com- 
prehensive mind of Lorenzo, of a confederation of independent 
states, in order to effect a balance of power, and to resist what- 
ever power appeared to threaten subjugation, had subsisted for 
twelve years; but immediately after his death, Italy was overrun 
by two of the French kings; by Charles VIII., in the year 1494, 


and by Louis XII., in 1499. The family of the Medici had been | 


expelled from Florence, although they had been its glory. For 
five years the Cardinal had been a fugitive ; and three attempts to 
effect the restoration of his family to their former honours, had 
failed through the ill fortune or misconduct of one of the brothers. 
When, therefore, he saw the treacherous union taking place be- 
tween the Pope Alexander and Louis XII., for the subjugation of 
Naples, and perceived the dangers to which he was personally 
exposed amid such commotion, he resolved to form a party of 
twelve persons, who should traverse the principal kingdoms of 
Europe, till events arose more suitable to their views and inter 
ests. At length he returned to Rome, where he contented himself 
with the enjoyments of a private life, and had the good fortune to 
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escape both the favour and the resentment of Alexander. He do- 
voted himself to polite literature, and the cultivation of society ; 
wherein he distinguished himself by his urbanity, acuteness, and 
eloquence. He was resorted to by artists in every department, as 
to an infallible judge ; and with his friends he gave full rein to his 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the chase, as the leader of the band. 

One of the most remarkable incidents in the life of the Cardinal, 
was his capture as a prisoner of war in the famous battle of 
Ravenna, April 11, 1512. Many awfully sanguinary battles had 
resulted from the determination of the French monarch to possess 
himself of agreat part of Italy. The Cardinal had previously had 
intrusted to him the supreme command of the papal troops, as 
legate of Bologna; and in this capacity he had exhibited great 
military skilland vigour. But the battle of Ravenna, (the second 
attempt of the French to take the place,) was bloody and destruc- 
tive beyond any known in Italy for many years. Both armies 
were inflamed by national animosity, and exasperated by the pre- 
ceding events of the war. For two hours the two armies were 
employed in cannonading each other, with no very decisive re- 
sults. The number of the French slain was not less than 10,500 
men; and the general of the French army was killed. The Car- 
dinal de Medici evinced great firmness of mind, and did not im- 
mediately quit the field after the fate of the day was decided, 
but devoted himself to the spiritual comfort of the wounded and 
dying. In the midst of these occupations he was taken prisoner, 
and treated with the respect becoming his rank; but he ill-repaid 
the favour shown to him. The pope granted him plenary power 
to absolve all those French soldiers who had taken arms against 
the papal states ; and he perfidiously prevailed upon numbers of 
those who flocked to him to receive pardon, to forsake their 
sovereign, and to fight for the Holy See. Here was the singular 
spectacle of a prisoner absolving his enemies from the very crime 
that had been the cause of his imprisonment ; and distributing 
his pardon to those, who, instead of manifesting any substantial 
symptoms of repentance, demonstrated, even by their detention 
of him, that they yet persevered in their sins. 

On the 8rd day of March, 1513, the Cardinals who happened to 
be in Rome, on the death of Julius II., met in the Church of 
St. Andrea, in conclave, for the purpose of electing a new pope. 
The Cardinal de Medici did not arrive until the sixth day after the 
death of Julius. Twenty-five Cardinals assembled on the occasion, 
For seven days did they deliberate, when the choice fell upon the 
Cardinal de Medici, who was elected by scrutiny, which is one of 
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four methods employed in this serious business. Each Cardinal 
writes his own name on a ticket, with the name of him whom 
he recommends; and if it be found that any one has two thirds 
of the votes in his favour, he is declared to be canonically elected 
pope. « When our Cardinal was elected, although he had the 
scrutiny of the votes, no change was perceived in his countenance. 
He immediately received the adoration of the Cardinals ; and when 
called upon to say what name he would assume, he chose that of. 
Leo rue Texto. He was thus immediately announced to the 
people, placed in the pontifical chair, carried to the Church of 
St. Pietro, amid the rejoicings of the people and the discharge 
of cannon, the clergy ‘singing as they passed, :Ze Deum lauda- 
mus; and being brought before the altar, he was there enthroned. 

This election, like most others, could be explained by political 
considerations. But these were, probably, not the only motives. 
It is well known that the practice is to elect to the pontifical 
chair, the most aged, and those least promising for a long life; 
and amusing, but degrading, instances of deception, have been 
known to be employed, in order to secure this honour. It is well 
authenticated that Giovanni was, at that time, in such ill health 
that he had to be brought to Rome on a litter, by slow and easy 
stages; and that, when he arrived there, he was in a state of 


great exhaustion. The rule is, that no one shall leave the conclave | 


until a decision is obtained. Our cardinal had an imposthume, 
which broke while he was-thus a voluntary prisoner; and the 
stench was so unbearable to the old cardinals who generally 
opposed his election, that they were brought to terms; and, as 
they thought he could not live a month, on the promise of a simi- 
lar good turn to some of them, they yielded to the younger party, 


and elected him. Joy, however, is a most sovereign remedy; and 


he quickly recovered. Others give a somewhat different version 
of the affair, but more damaging to the reputation of the morals 
of this new-made head of the church. Leo was but thirty-six 
years of age when he was made supreme pontiff. He spent pro- 
digious sums on his coronation; and would be crowned on the 
anniversary of the battle of Ravenna, when he was made a pri- 
soner; and more perfectly to contrast the two events of misfor- 
tune and prosperity,—“ he chose to be mounted on a favourite 
white charger, which had borne him on that occasion, and which 
was now released from all further service.” In the pageant, the 
splendour of which was increased by the citizens, who knew well 
the taste of the pontiff, might be found, not only all the nobility 
of Rome, but the independent sovereigns of Italy, and the am- 
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bassadors of most of the European states. Even his former 
adversaries saw reason to pay tribute unto Cesar; and the Jews 
themselves bowed before him. At the high altar he received the 
insignia of his dignity; after which, the nobility were admitted to 
the honour of kissing his feet, while the prelates had the higher 
honour of kissing his hand, and, after a multitude of ceremonies, 
the most obsequious congratulations, and the maddened applause 
of the populace, as if greeting a warrior on the deliverance of 
their country,—in the hall of Constantine he took formal possession 
of his dominions. 

Such was the inauguration of him who was to enforce Ma 
illustrate the precepts of the Divine Founder of Christianity, who 
says, “My kingdom is not of this world;” and who at tprer = 
“Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly i in heart.” 

But, in the midst of these carnal rejoicings, so unfitting the 
exaltation of a man to the professed highest spiritual functions 
in the universe,—there were intimations that some men saw 
through the absurdity and wickedness of the proceedings; and 
reflections were cast upon preceding pontiffs, which more than 
slightly grazed the character of Leo himself. Among the devices 
and inscriptions then displayed, a rich merchant put forth the 
following lines :— 


“ Once Venus ruled; next Mars usurped the throne; 
Now Pallas calls these favoured seats her own.” 


Immediately'a neighbouring goldsmith displayed an elegant statue 
of Venus, under which he inscribed a retort ;— 


“Once Mars prevailed; now Pallas FoigDs; 
But Venus yet her power retains.” 


A pretty compliment to the Head of the church, and the vicar 
of Christ ! 

But, truth to speak, such intimations of the depraved state of 
morals, not among the people alone, but among ecclesiastics of 
the highest order, are confirmed by the ample testimony of history, 
and the admissions of ecclesiastical writers themselves. Gross 
immorality and cruel oppression distinguished the priesthood 
generally. The forced celibacy of the priests produced, as a natu- 
ral consequence, shameless licentiousness. The cupidity’ of the 
priesthood secured half the national property of Germany in their 
own hands. They impoverished every Christian country by their 
impostures and exactions, while they refused to share the burden 
of taxation. They acknowledged no obligation of civil law, and 
therefore could commit crime with impunity; for they bowed to 
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no jurisdiction but that of Rome, and spiritual indulgences could 
always be there obtained at a market price. Religious offices 
were openly sold in the pontifical court; and the sale of indul- 
gences had become scandalous in the extreme. The practice of 
selling benefices was so notorious that no attempt was made to 
conceal it. Companies of merchants openly purchased the beni- 
fices of different districts in Germany from the pope’s ministers, 
and retailed them at an advanced price. The pope had engrossed 
the power of the hierarchy, and left the bishops but the shadow 
of their prerogative; while many of the pontiffs, who were to shew 
all good fidelity, offered examples of intrigue, faction, oppression, 
licentiousness, and horrid vices, enough to warn men against 
ever becoming Christians; ‘the abomination of desolation stand- 
ing in the holy place.” 

Leo had been preceded in the pontificate by Julius II., who 
was an old man when he reached the papal chair; but he was 
old in political intrigue, war, and ambition. His plans were 
large, and his action decisive and impetuous. His daring activity 
and resolution accomplished greater tasks, during his pontificate, 
than those of the most powerful sovereigns during a long reign, 
To extend his territory was his darling project, and he did not 
hesitate himself to head the army to attain conquest. He made no 
scruple to enter into a national confederation of robbers against 
robbers, for the sake of a new robbery, to be jointly divided 
among them. Instead of preaching “peace on earth and good- 
will to man,” his whole pontificate was one continued scene of 
military tumult; and, as long as he lived, he would not allow 
Europe to enjoy a moment's tranquillity. He was successful, 
and he was able to secure the attachment and fidelity of the 
people he conquered. The world saw these results with just 
alarm. ‘Formerly,’ says Macchiavel, ‘no baron was so insig- 
nificant as not to despise the papal power: now, a king of France 
stands in awe of it.” No wonder, that with such a pope, the 
church and the Italian states, and indeed all Christendom, should 
be reduced to a state of anarchy and moral degradation. The 
nations of Christendom differed nothing from Paganism, but 
in name. The council of Lateran was held under this holy 
father in order to nullify the proceedings of the council of Pisa, 
held for the reformation of glaring abuses and corruptions. The 
council of Lateran declares, that ‘oppression, rapine, adultery, 
incest, and all pestilential vices, did confound all sacred and pro- 
fane things; and that the same beat St. Peter's ship so tempes- 
tuously, that it was almost drowned.” It is alleged*by a contem- 
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‘poraneous writer, that “no man learned in the Scriptures, no 
honest, just, and virtuous persons, were advanced to high dignities ; 
-but only ambitious persons, flatterers, buffoons, and men corrupted 
_ with all vices.” “What a sight,” said some well-intentioned 
prelates of the court of Rome itself, ‘for a Christian who traverses 
the Christian world, is this desolation of the church! The shep- 
herds have all deserted their flocks, and left them to hirelings.” . 

Such was the kingdom of the church which Leo X. was exalted 
-to administer and rule! Let us now see what was his procedure, 
‘and what his success. 


Leo had always an invincible aversion to business, and to all 
engagements involving solicitude and care. Yethe was ambitious, 
and intent on promoting the opulence and grandeur of the 
Roman See. His pontificate commenced at a period of compar- 
ative tranquillity, and he thought himself to be in quiet posses- 
sion of the most arrogant assumptions of power. In this respect, 
he seemed to have nothing either to desire or to fear. 

The-gloomy empire of superstition could only be assailed by 
the restoration of learning; but Leo was friendly to intellectual 

progress, little apprehensive of its power to revive the love of truth, 
and kindle the passion of tlie love of liberty. 

But while popes were easy, and not suspecting the approach of 
evil, the community was dissatisfied, restless, and complaining. 
The prodigality of Leo required that his treasury should not only 
be replenished by exactions from the rich, but by a regular supply 
from all classes. The sale of indulgences, or pardons for sins 
against God and man, was the chosen method adopted by the 
pontiff for this purpose. These drafts on the treasury of heaven 
were first invented in the eleventh century, by Urban II., as a 
recompense to those who went in person on the meritorious enter- 
‘prise of redeeming the Holy Land from the power of the Sara- 
cens. Afterwards, they were bestowed upon easier terms,—upon 
those who fought by proxy: and, at length, upon those who gave 
money for accomplishing any pious work enjoined by the pope. 
Julius II. had bestowed indulgences upon all who contributed 
towards building the church of St. Peter, at Rome; and, as Leo 
was carrying on that magnificent sttucture, his grant was founded 
on the same pretence. The common indulgences were, as the 
name imports, the diminution of enjoined penance; but the 
plenary ones of Leo were at once to convey the favoured soul to - 
heaven, without the intervening terrors of purgatory. These pre- 
cious documents, a spiritual commodity, manufactured at Rome, 
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‘more for the gain of the pontiff than for the relief of his subjects’ 
‘consciences, were regularly farmed out; so that the final retailer 
had every motive to enhance the price, and to push the trade. 
‘The commissaries appointed in Germany to manage this traffic 
in pardons greatly exaggerated their efficacy, so as grievously to 
offend the good Catholics who heard the merchandize extolled, 
and offered ata reduced price to crowds of purchasers, amidst: 
shouts and jokes, accompanied by all sho tricks and mob- “eldgnsnce 
-of mountebanks. 


“A Jesuit historian, speaking of the Dominican monks whom Tetzel had 
taken with him, says: ‘ Some of these preachers failed not, as usual, to go 
beyond the matter they were treating of, and so far to exaggerate the worth 
of indulgences, that they gave the people cause to believe that they were 
assured of their salvation, and of the deliverance of souls from purgatory, 
so soon as they had given their money.’” 

““Reflect then, said he, ‘ that for every mortal sin you must, after con- 
fession and contrition, do penance for seveh years, either in this life or in 
purgatory: now, how many mortal sins are there not committed in a day, 
how many in a week, how many in a month, how many in a year, how 
many in a whole life!...,Alas! these sins are almost infinite, and they 
entail an infinite penalty in the fires of purgatory. And now, by means 
of these letters of indulgence, you can once in your life, in every case ex- 
cept four, which are reserved for the apostolic see, and afterwards in the © 
article of death, obtain a plenary remission of all your penalties and all 
your sins!’” 

“Priest! noble! merchant! wife! youth! maiden! do you not hear 
your parents and your other friends who are dead, and who cry from the 
bottom of the abyss: ‘We are suffering horrible torments! a trifling alms 
would deliver us; you can give it, and you will not!’” 

“* At the very fastant’ continued Tetzel, ‘that the money rattles at the 
bottom of the chest, the soul escapes from purgatory, and flies liberated to 
heaven.’ ; 

“¢ O stupid and brutish people, who do not understand the grace so richly 


offered! Now heaven is everywhere opened!....Do you refuse to enter 
now? When, then, will you enter?....Now you can ransom so many 
souls!,...Stiffnecked and thoughtless man! with twelve groats you can 


deliver your father from purgatory, and you are ungrateful enough not to 
save him! I shall be justified in the day of judgment; but you will be 
punished so much the more severely for having neglected so great salva- 
tion.—I declare to you, though you should have but a single coat, you ought 
to strip it off and sell it, in order to obtain this grace....The Lord our God 
no longer reigns. He has resigned all power to the pope.’ ” 

But the retailer of these spiritual benefits could not himself be 
trusted. The chest which received these unhallowed gains had 
three keys. -“The collectors,” says a Romanist historian, “led 
a disorderly life. They squandered in taverns, gambling houses, 
and houses of ill fame, all that the people had saved from their 
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necessities.” And it has even been asserted, that when they 
were in the taverns they would often stake the salvation of souls 
-on the throw of the dice. 

A quiet controversy was thus engendered in all public places, 
and in every social circle. Many asked why the pope did not at 
once deliver wretched souls from purgatory rather from common 
charity, than a desire for the restoration of the cathedral of St. 
Peter? At length the monk of Wittemburg heard of Tetzel, 
- and of his extravagances; and he exclaimed, with indignation, 
“Tf God permit, I will make a hole in his drum.” God did per- 
mit. Tetzel could only approach within four miles of Wittemburg; 
but the pedple flocked to him, and eagerly purchased his wares. 
When they came to confession, Luther found them guilty of the 
greatest enormities, but quite easy in their consciences, having 
procured the pardon of their crimes beforehand; and they at once 
produced the legal document, assuring them of immunity. From 
this moment the war began. Tetzel was indignant at Luther’s 
treatment of his authentic wares; Luther at his scandalous offer 
_ of them. Luther ascends the pulpit, full of righteous indigna- 

tion. He denounces the doctrine of human satisfaction for sin. 
‘He carries his war at once into the camp; and propounds his 
theses in the University; and immediately the whole city is in 
commotion. 

But, throughout, he shows the utmost regard for the pope. “I 
was at that time,” said he, “‘a monk, and a most furious papist; 
so intoxicated, nay, so drowned in the Roman doctrines, that I 
would have willingly aided, if I could, in killing any one who 
should have had the audacity to refuse the slightest obedience to 
the pope. I was a very Saul—as there are many still.” But his 
propositions contain the germ of the Reformation. At once the 
sleep of Germany was broken; and the impulse given to Paci 
was felt throughout Europe. 


“The day had broke which never more shall close.” 


Two principles had already become settled in the opinions of 
mankind,—that the Romish Hierarchy was in a corrupt and im- 
moral state; and that a reformation was necessary as well for the 
public good as for the interests of Christianity. Luther only 
applied the spark to the train. He became the occasion of the 
Reformation. 

The Theses reached Leo; but Leo knew little and cared little 
about any points of theology, although all that was vital to him 
rested on his suppositious theology. He judged of the propositions 
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only as a man of letters, and could not see that the doctrine of | 
justification by faith was the seminal truth which was to effect the 
overthrow of popery. Leo replied to.one who. urged him to treat 
Luther as a heretic,—‘ Brother Martin Luther is,a very fine 
genius, and all that is said against him is mere monkish jealousy :” 
for he wist not what he said. 

Luther, full of love and confidence in the truth, even thought 
it possible to gain over Leo to the cause of the Reformation; and 
in 1518, wrote a very humble and earnest letter “ to the most 
blessed Father.” But at this very time, while Luther looked to 
Rome to help in the reformation of popery, Rome was entertain- 
ing thoughts of vengeance towards him—already sharpening her 
sword. Leo himself was easy enough, and content to let matters 
run in their ordinary channels, so long as he could remain undis- 
turbed in the pursuits of literature, and the enjoyment of his 
pleasures. But the cardinals and monks by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and especially the emperor Maximilian, ceased not their 
importunities until he consented to an ecclesiastical commission 
to try Luther. With one voice Rome breathed out the intoxica- 
tions of flattery, and “‘ threatenings and slaughter.” 

De Vio, unsuccessful in a former commission from the pope, 
was anxious to redeem his character, and give it some lustre ; 
and therefore requested that he might adventure his skill in pole- 
mics, and, as the pope's legate, try Luther. Luther, already 
declared a heretic, was cited to appear before him at Augsburg. 
Their interviews were frequent; but Luther remained firm to 
the doctrines of the New Testament, and the proceedings were 
abruptly terminated. This man had no more sense or prudence 
than to require Luther to believe, on mere human authority, “that 
one drop of Christ’s blood being sufficient to redeem the whole 
human race, the remaining quantity, that was shed in the garden 
and on the cross, was left as a legacy to the church, to be a trea- 
sure from whence indulgences were to be drawn and administered 
_by the Roman pontiff.” 

Luther begged to refer the whole question to the pope, to 
appeal from the legate’s ‘paternal kindness, and even from our 
most holy lord, Leo X., ill-informed, to the pope when better in- 
formed.” Luther escaped, not only unpunished, but even with- 
out being humbled. ‘Is it not,” said he, “ disgraceful that these 
people set so high a value upon me? They would give a heap of 
crowns to have me in their clutches, while our Lord Jesus Christ 
was sold for only thirty pieces of silver ?” . 

A new trouble awaited Leo. Luther appealed from the pope to 
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a general council. The pope suddenly changed his policy. Ever 
naturally inclined to mildness, and deceived in some respects, he 
entered upon a course of conciliation. He appointed a new 
legate, a layman, Charles Miltitz, a Saxon knight, and a person 
of much prudence and dexterity. The great object was to lead 
Luther to finish his controversy with Tetzel, and to become recon- 
ciled with Rome. Nor were the negociations wholly without suc- 
cess; for Luther went so far as to promise the pope to observe 
silence upon the questions in debate, provided such silence were 
observed on the other side. 

But, happily for the interests of truth, Rome was not prudent 
enough to accept this partial submission. A new controversy 
arose, after the military fashion of the age—the combatants being 
engaged to fight for their creed by single combat’of public dispu- 
tation. The controversy between Eckius and Luther respected 
the authority and supremacy of the pope; and at each new turn 
the pope suffered damage. ‘The cause of the Reformation greatly 
advanced. But Luther’s antagonist was bent on his ruin, and 
therefore hastened to Rome to induce Leo to direct against him 
the full thunder of his anathemas. ‘The pope was persuaded to 
this act by the Dominicans, who sought to avenge themselves on 
Luther for his treatment of Tetzel, their brother, and Cajetan, 
their patron. On the 15th of June, 1520, Leo issued his bull 
against Luther, in which were included forty-one pretended here- 
sies, extracted from Luther’s writings, which were ordered to be 
‘publicly burned; and he was required to appear at Rome within 
sixty days. Luther now thought it high time to consult his own 
safety, and therefore resolved voluntarily but publicly to withdraw 
fromthe Romish church. He took the pope’s bull, and on the 10th 
of December burned it, with the decretals and canons relating to 
the pope’s supremacy, outside the walls of the city, amidst an 
assembly of students and others gathered together by public 
notice. Leo succeeded, however, in inducing Charles V. to compel 
Luther to appear before the council at Worms, in 1521, where, 
secured by a safe conduct from the emperor, he pleaded his 
cause with the utmost resolution and presence of mind. No en- 
treaties, no fears of danger, could persuade Luther not to appear 
and defend his cause. ‘If there are as many devils in Worms as 
there are tiles upon the houses, I will go.” It was there that he 
uttered his sublime sentence, ‘‘ Here I stand, I can do no other; 
may God help me! Amen!” 

A nobler spirit, intent on the greatest ends by the most rational 
and scriptural means, the world never saw! ‘The united power of 
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threats and entreaties were unsuccessful to move him. He de- 
clared that he stood upon the word of God; and nothing but 
scripture and reason should induce him to change his opinions or 
conduct. He was permitted to depart from the Diet; but the 
severest sentence of excommunication was pronounced upon him 
by the unanimous votes of both emperor and princes, on the 8th 
of May, 1521. The edict fell powerless on Luther; and Frederie, 
Elector of Saxony, perceiving his danger, gave him a friendly 
arrest on his way from Worms, and a merciful imprisonment in 
the castle of Wurtemberg, where he lay twelve months, recruiting 
his strength and spirits for new conflicts. He came forth from 
prison as a giant refreshed with new wine. 

Blindness, in part, had surely happened unto the papacy, long 
considered the most perfect model of political sagacity by the rest 
of Europe. How came it to pass that, on Luther's first agitation 
of these questions, he was not summarily visited with the dreadful 
censures of the church? This would have awed him at a time 
when he was, as he says, ‘‘a most mad papist,” but offended with 
the scandalous abuse of an acknowledged right; and might have 

deterred the people from listening to his doctrines, and the elector 
of Saxony from affording him his powerful protection. Or how 
was it, on the other hand, that, with such glaring inconsistencies, 
such vices and excesses among the clergy of all orders, the pope 
did not interfere by his marked displeasure, and some exercise of 
‘discipline, for the reformation of notorious, undeniable abuses? 
Or if he had early enjoined silence upon the disputants, Luther 
had perhaps stopped short in his discoveries of the unsoundness 
of popery; but in self-defence he was obliged to prosecute his in- 
quiries. He broke new ground, and was driven to the scriptures. 
He was startled at his own discoveries, yet compelled to proceed. 
The apathy of Leo made him lenient, and his procrastination 
afforded time to Luther to make good his ground, and to spread 
his opinions. When the bull of excommunication came, he was 
too advanced to make it possible to retreat, and too indifferent to 
any human anathema to allow him to desire any thing to Be 
otherwise. 

If we were to look upon the German reformation as a work of 
man alone, the product of a crafty policy, we could not but admire 
the gradual manner in which the change of the current of human 
opinions was effected, as the only certain way of securing the full 


results of the reformation. But it was a work of God; and it is. 


His wisdom which alone we admire, and which only could have 


accomplished it. Luther had not been educated in the school of. 
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worldly wisdom; but he simply followed the light of truth, and 
that was his safety. He had to contend with strong passions in 
himself, for he was a man of impetuous temper; but strong pas- 
sion is necessary to an indomitable will, and to sustain a man’s 
firmness in such trials. When he opposed Tetzel he did not 
intend the Reformation; for at that very time he “ would have 
aided in killing any one who should have had the audacity to 
refuse the slightest obedience to the pope.” He would have 
trembled with horror could he have foreseen the consequences of 
his own conduct. But the abuse, as he judged it, of the sale of 
indulgences, led him to examine the doctrine of indulgences; and 
that led to the doctrine of satisfaction; and thus, step by step, he 
was taught the way of God more perfectly; and as he learned, so 
he taught, keeping back nothing that was profitable to the people. 
He was like the prophet Ezekiel: “Son of man, seest thou what 
they do? even the great abominations that the house of Israel 
committeth here, that I should go far off from my sanctuary . . . 
And when I had digged in the wall, behold,adoor.... Sol 
went in and saw; and behold, every form of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, por- 
trayed upon the wall round about. ..... Then said he unto | 
me, Son of man, hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in the dark, every man in the chambers of his imagery? 
for they say, ‘ The Lord seeth us not; the Lord hath forsaken 
the earth.’”—Ezekiel viii. 6—12. 

To this gradual progress of discovery, which was the scheme of 
divine wisdom, Luther owed his success. Those first discoveries 
did not so greatly revolt his mind, nor shock the prejudices of his 
hearers, nor alarm the pontiff, as if he had at once been led to 
make a direct attack upon the authority of the church. This 
would have brought upon him the whole weight of vengeance, 
under which he would probably have quailed, and by which his 
adherents would have been terrified. Yet, gradually, he was led 
on even to deny the infallibility of the pope, and defiantly to 
burn his bull of excommunication. 

The Edict of Worms, and the captivity of Luther, gave Leo great 
joy, which he testified in a manner suitable to the character of a 
pontiff. The effigy and writings of Luther were committed to the 
flames. It was the second or third time that Rome had indulged 
in this innocent amusement. This was at the beginning of the win- 
-ter of 1521. Leo was accustomed to change his residence with the 
-seasons, that he might have perpetual pleasures. In the autumn 
-he left Rome without surplice, but with boots, to the great scandal 
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of good catholics. At Viterbo, he amused himself with hawking; 
at Corneti, in hunting the stag; the Jake of Bolsena afforded him 
the pleasures of fishing; and thence he passed to his favourite 
villa, at Malliana. Musicians, improvisatori, and all the artists 
whose talent could enliven this delightful abode, were gathered 
around the pontiff. While here, he received intelligence of the 
expulsion of the French from Milan, by the united armies of the 
Pope and Charles V. The capture of ‘Milan occasioned an extra- 
vagance of joy among the courtiers and officers. The Swiss dis- 
charged their carbines; and Leo could not restrain or calm him- 
self, but walked his room the whole night, looking out of his window 
upon the rejoicings of the soldiers and the people. He returned 
to Rome fatigued, and intoxicated with the success of his arms. 
He had scarcely reached the Vatican when he appeared greatly in- 
disposed. He said to his attendants, ‘“‘pray for me.” ° His sickness 
was of short duration; and whether from indifference, or from 
want of opportunity, is difficult to determine,—but he died with- 
out receiving the sacraments of his church,—in the prime of life; 
at the age of forty-five. The crowd followed him to the grave, 
loading him with abuse, for not having received the sacraments ; 
for having left enormous debts unpaid, and for having exhausted 
‘the sacred treasury by his extravagances. “You gained your 
pontificate,” said the Romans, “‘like a fox, you held it like a lion, 
and you left it like a dog.” 


In reviewing the character of Leo, it may be premised, that his 
intimate connection with the greatest movement that the history 
of the world furnishes—the reformation from popery—renders it 
difficult to do perfect justice to his character; ‘nothing extenu- 
‘ate, nor set down aught in malice.’ The undoubted facts of his- 
tory, and the admissions of popish writers themselves, will, how- 
ever, enable us to form a pretty just estimate of his true character. 

Leo inherited the elegant taste and, munificent spirit of the 
‘illustrious house of the Medici. He was refined and humanized by 
his love of the liberal arts; and in spirit and conduct, quite op- 
posed to the gross and savage manners of Alexander, and the war- 
like activity of Julius: He was learned, and a lover of learned 
men. He had cultivated Belles Lettres, was a great admirer of 
poetry, and a lover of music, But his studies had been directed 
-wholly on a Pagan, and not a Christian model. He was far 
‘more familiar with the heroes of mythology, the poets of antiquity, 
and profane learning, than with divinity and ecclesiastical history. 
Indeed, he does not appear to have troubled himself at all about 
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‘the latter. He has been accused of open infidelity, and to have 
said to one of his cardinals, “It is well known of old, how profi- 
table this fable of Jesus Christ has been to us.” It is also related 
of him that he professed to be of the same opinion as Pope 
John XXIV.,—of impious memory—that the soul is identical with 
the body. For his amusement, he commanded two mimic philo- 
sophers to argue before him, concerning the union of the soul 
‘with the body, and their non-existence after death. When the 
dispute was ended, judgment was referred to the pontiff, who said, 
“Notwithstanding that you (the assertor of ,a future life) have 
offered me some fine and good reasons, I, nevertheless, approve 
the opinion of this man (the denier) as the more solid, and what 
gives a man a more cheerful countenance !” 

Whether Leo were in reality an infidel and atheist, or no, he 
certainly never took the least pains to show mankind that he was 
a sincere lover of true religion. His professed admirers admit his 
ignorance in matters of theology, and his want of all inclination 
to piety. EEven when he became the president and chief of the 
church, he evinced the same disregard to religion, and the same 
eager devotedness to profane studies and matters of taste. He kept 
a poet laureate; and a merry andrew also, who received his 
dinner at Leo’s window, the quality of which was regulated by the 
quality of the rhymes he furnished extempore for the amusement 
of his master. But that master did not think it below his dig- 
nity to contest the palm with his buffoon. His courtiers and at- 
ten@ants could not more effectually obtain his favour than by 
introducing to him such persons as, by their eccentricity, perver- 
sity, or imbecility of mind, were likely to excite his mirth. Indeed, 
men of learning and buffoons equally shared his liberality. His 
humour quickly changing from one extreme to another, until it 
was sometimes not easy to tell which pleased him most. 

There was no doubt that he was the patron of learning and of 
the fine arts; but he did not scruple to bestow the emoluments of 
the church (which however stood connected with spiritual functions,) 
as favours to men who had no regard whatever for religion. Thus 
he bestowed on Gabriel Merino, a Spaniard, whose chief merit 
consisted in the excellence of his voice, and his knowledge of 
church music, the archbishopric of Bari; and another he promoted, 
for similar qualifications, to the rank of an archdeacon. Yet, it 
cannot be denied on the other hand, (and itis the chief praise which 
justice can accord to him,) that Leo did give great ecouragement 
to liberal studies; that he established seminaries of learning; and 
that he endeavoured the recovery of ancient MSS., and their 
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publication by means of the press, and to promote the knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages. 

That he was thoroughly devoted to pleasure in every foram: there 
is no doubt whatever. Hunting was one of his favourite diver- 
sions. He wasnear-sighted, but, by the aid of glasses, his eye was 
surprisingly quick, so as to excel all upon the field. Ifhe was 
not successful he was seriously out of temper, angry with the ele- 
ments if they were unpropitious, and even with his nobles if they 
had carelessly been the occasion of his losing the game. At such 
times no one ventured to approach him for any favour; but, on 
the contrary, success in the chase put him into excellent humour. 

Pleasure had a perfect mastery over Leo. Not onlyshunting 
wild boars and deer, hawking, fishing, and fowling, but pageants, 
spectacles, combats, theatres, comedies, the pleasures of the table, 
and some vices which dishonour the man, and are not to be named 
among Christians—leave the brand upon his character. The 
scenes and expenses of his coronation rivalled the days of the 
ancient consuls. No precedent spectacle exceeded it, and it cost 
the enormous sum of 100,000 ducats. 

His style of living rivalled, ifit did not exceed, that of any other 
court in Europe. When Adrian succeeded him in the pontifical 
chair, he had applications from one hundred of Leo’s grooms. He 
replied to them, “that four would be enow for him, only that he 
must exceed the cardinals, and therefore should be obliged to re- 
tain twelve.’ Leo gave the most sumptuous entertainments, as 
his flatterers say, “from the delight he took in ridiculing the 
insatiable gluttony of his companions.” Still they were the com- 
panions of his choice. 

‘Tt seems to have been his intention,” says one of his biogra- 
phers, ‘‘to pass his time cheerfully, and to secure himself against 
trouble and anxiety, by all the means in his power. He therefore, 
sought all opportunities of pleasure and hilarity, and indulged 
his leisure in amusements, jests, and singing ; either produced by 
a natural propensity, or from an idea that the avoiding vexation 
and care might contribute to lengthen his days.” 

The effect of all this luxury and devotion to worldly pleasure, 
upon a nature, not so vicious, as soft and easy, was, to increase his 
natural indolence, and to render him more unfit for the difficult and 
responsible duties of his high station. The double sword and 
two-fold government, which rested in his hand, required a mind of 
the first order to be wholly devoted to the cares of government. A 
man may be a good man, and yet a poor prince; but it is rare that 
a voluptuous and prodigal monarch, like Leo X., is a good prince. 
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He is obliged to be severe in taxation, and is apt to bestow his 
favours only or chiefly on those who minister to his pleasures. 
Leois severely blamed for not early taking those vigorous mea- 
sures which worldly policy calculates might have been successful in 
repressing the Reformation. What might have been the result of 
any different course of action in the supreme pontiff, at that stir- 
ing and important period, it is impossible to determine ; but they 
who study history, as illustrative of Divine Providence in the con- 
servation of Divine truth, and the extension of the Christian 
religion, will see that God set one thing over against another; 
and that it was among the circumstances which showed an ap- 
pointed time, and the fixing of the bounds of men’s habitation. 


But, it may be asked, “ Is not the character of Leo an unbappy 
and rare exception in the list of those who have filled this supreme 
office in the church?” Would that it were, But history has 
not a darker page than the private and public lives of the popes, 
even when taken from the writings of the friends and eulogists of 
the papacy ; relieved, but slightly and seldom, by an instance of 
beneficence, candour, and pastoral fidelity, like that of Gregory I. 
Yet, even he has been characterized as worse than his predecessors, 
as well as better than his successors,—the last good and the first 
bad pope. “A person desirous of painting scenes of atrocity and 
filth might, in the history of the popedom, find ample means of 
gratification. A mass of moral impurity might be collected from 
the Roman hierarchy, sufficient to crowd pages of folios, and glut 
all the demons of pollution and malevolence.” Their history is 
full of crimes against the welfare of states, the peace of mankind, 
and the progress of religion. Victor I., as early as 185, excom- 
municated all the churches of Asia for refusing to follow the 
Romish mode of keeping Easter. In 678, Agatho laid claim to a 
perfect exemption from error. In 754, Stephen III. was raised 
to the rank of a temporal prince. John X. was the public para- 
mour of the infamous Theodora, his mother-in-law, by whose 
interest he was made pope. He was a scandalous example of 
iniquity and lewdness; and Baronius says, ‘ He entered like a 
thief, and died, as he deserved, by therope.” John XII. ascended 
the papal throne at the early age of sixteen. Baronius calls him 
& very monster, convicted as he was of sacrilege, blasphemy, 
adultery, and murder; and the church had his counterpart soon 
afterwards in Benedict IX, Boniface VIII. denied all power to 
kings and emperors, except that which they derived from Christ’s 
vicar upon earth. Hugenius IV. was impeached by thesixteenth 
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general council as a perjurer, simonist, apostate, and heretic. 
Pius II. declared that, as Aineas Sylvius, he was a damnable 
heretic; but, as Pius II., he was an orthodox pontiff. The vices 
and enormities of Alexander VI. render him one of the most pro- 
fligate characters that history has ever recorded. The poisoned 
draught which he or his son had prepared for some of his cardinals, 
cut short his flagitious life. Julius III. bestowed a cardinal’s hat 
upon the keeper of hismonkeys. He surpassed in every enormity, 
being absorbed in debauchery and intemperance. 

The electors and the elected were kindred spirits; for at one 
time the electors were neither the clergy nor the people, but two 
courtezans, Theodora and Marozia, mother and daughter; women 
distinguished by their beauty, yet also by their prostitution. These 
polluted patrons of licentiousness, according to their pleasure, 
passion, or caprice, elected popes—collated bishups—disposed of 
dioceses, and, indeed, assumed in a great measure, the whole » 
administration of the church. The Roman See, become the prey 
‘of avarice and ambition, was given to the highest bidder. 

This awful catalogue might be greatly extended: here isenough 
to make the name of pope anill-savour to all moral persons. And 
yet, this is the church of the succession—the only true church of 
Christ!. Here dwells the doctrine of supremacy! Where, I ask, 
is the first link of the succession? Who will prove that St. Peter 
‘was ever at Rome? If he were, who will show clearly who was 
the next bishop? The popish doctrine of intention entangles 
the question ; for, who will say that the intention has never once 
vitiated the succession? and how often and how long has the 
chair been vacant? Was the church then without a head? 
And how often have there been two, three, and once four, popes 
at the same time? all supreme! two—three heads to one body; 
-—a monster! Many of the popes have been heretics by con- 
fession as well as proof. How often have decrees of councils 
declared elections to the papal chair null and void? How was 
it when a woman obtained the chair, and managed to occupy it 
‘for nearly two years? a much longer time than some others were 
able to keep it, And she furnished a lineal descendant in the very 
streets of Rome, only he was not accepted into the succession. 

If such the popes, what shall we say of the system? Itisplain, 
that it contains no provision for soundness of doctrine, nor for 
holiness of life, in those who have the highest spiritual adminis- 
tration. An infallible church can have no power of self-renewal. 
Robbery, murder, incest, bribery, force, fraud, sacrilege, perjury, 
magic arts, have all been in requisition, in order to reach the 
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papal throne. Candidates, devoid of every requisite qualification, 
have been promoted; while all the canons and traditions of anti- 
quity were contemned and outraged. 

- We have been contemplating one of the most favourable speci- 
mens of a pope. Were it a picture only of a man of the world, a 
man of letters and taste, and political intrigue and ambition, we 
should simply content ourselves with saying, “he is not a Christian, 
and his example is unworthy of imitation by any professing 
morality.” But mild as was his disposition, he was true to his 
church, and therefore a persecutor of religion, and a tyrant over 
kings. He could excommunicate Luther, and prove false to his 
most solemn engagements, when he thought the good of the 
church required it. 

But even if it were conceded, which never can be, that the lives 
of the popes do not vitiate the claim of succession, and that the 
broken or absent links might be repaired or supplied,—a difficult 
task, to make facts to sustain such an argument!—we deny the 
first truth,—the supremacy of St. Peter, from whom the pleaded 
supremacy of the pope is derived. The church was built “ upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets,” not Peter alone,— 
“ Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone;” and “the names of 
the twelve apostles of the Lamb” are inscribed on the twelve 
foundations of the new Jerusalem, and not Peter's only. Did 
Peter choose the successor of Judas? Did Peter appoint the first 
deacons? Did Peter issue the decree concerning circumcision ? 
Was he not justly and rightfully rebuked by Paul, who was, “not 
a whit behind the chiefest of the apostles?” ‘ What one thing 
had St. Peter like the pope, or the pope like St. Peter? Did St 
Peter take away the keys of the kingdom of heaven; hide the 
treasure of God’s word; consign souls to purgatory, or release 
them at his pleasure, for silver or gold; pray in an unknown 
tongue; carry about the sacrament with lights and bells; sell 
jubilees, graces, palls, bulls, pardons, indulgences? Did he call 
himself the head of the church, the bishop of bishops, and usurp 
dominion over all God’s creatures? Did he exempt himself from 
the power of civil government ; maintain wars; set princes at 
variance; or sit in a chair with a purple gown, and regal sceptre, 
and diadem of gold and precious stones, and set his feet on king’s 
necks? Did St. Peter leave these affairs, and others like them, im 
charge to his successors from hand to hand? 

Here then, we have one of the popes,—the supreme head of the 
Christian church,—the mistress of all churches,—the only true 
- church, out of whose pale there is no salvation! He should be a 
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truly spiritual man ; illuminated bythe Holy Ghost; holding fast 
the truth as it isin Jesus; zealous for the extension of a king- 
- dom that isnot of this world; displaying, in a high degree, those 
Christian virtues, which may form a practical comment on evan- 
gelical teaching, and an example of purity, humility, simplicity, 
deadness to the world, and all holiness. Here is a bishop,—the 
successor of St. Peter,—the vicegerent of Christ. St. Peter cannot 
contradict St. Paul: letus hear St. Paul. “A bishop then, must 
be blameless,—the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good 
behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach; not given to wine, 
no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre; but patient, not a brawler, 
not covetous ; one that ruleth well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity; (for if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church 
of God?) Not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall 
into condemnation of the devil. Moreover he must have a good 
report of them which are without; lest he fall into reproach and 
the snare of the devil.”—1 Tim., iil. 2-7. “An example of the be- 
levers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in © 
in purity.”—iv. 12. But let us hear St. Peter himself :—‘ Feed 
the flock of God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, 
not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of aready — 
mind; neither as being lords over God's heritage, but being - 
ensamples to the flock."—1 Pet., v., 2,3. Hear St. Peter again :— 
“ But there were false prophets among the people, even as there 
shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall bring in dam- © 
nable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and 
bring upon themselves swift destruction. And many shall follow 
their pernicious ways; by reason of whom the way of truth shall 
be evil spoken of. And through covetousness shall they- with 
feigned words make merchandise of you; whose judgment now 
of along time lingereth not, and their damnation slumbereth ~ 
not.”—2 Peter, ii., 1-3. 

Will any man say that a single characteristic of a bishop here 
given belonged to Leo X.? or that any mark of a false teacher 
here described does not belong to him? It is in vain that men 
of taste and literature endeavour to exalt him because of his taste — 
and literature, and to wash the ethiop white :—men, who them- 
selves have not the slightest reverence for Christianity, and, by the © 
denial of its fundamental verities, must be denied to be Christians 
as much as Leo himself,—are not competent guides in assisting us 
to form opinions of the character of a high spiritual functionary, | 
and of its bearing on the interests of religion. 
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To my young friends I may be permitted to add a few words. 

On you will soon devolve a great controversy. There are 
already tokens of its approach. The clouds are lurid; the ele- 
mental war is being kindled; the war of principles—the great 
battle of God Almighty, which is to usher in days of peace, secu- 
rity, and joy. The issue is certain, for it is determined and re- 
vealed. Babylon and infidelity are foredoomed of God. But the 
end is not yet. The struggle is not come. The hosts are not 
yet marshalled. All nations that have drunk of the wine of the 
wrath of her fornication—of the idolatrous assumptions of Rome— 
will be implicated in the strife. Already have we known the still- 
ness which precedes the storm. Infidelity the child—and popery, 
the parent—with the whole progeny of religious indifference— 
will be combined against God’s truth, and God’s people. There 
will be little room for neutrality; and a good cause must not ke 
left to shift for itself. The truth is safe—the result is sure; but 
we, as a nation, and as individuals, can only be safe by our entire 
separation. ‘Come outof her, my people, that ye be not partakers 
of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues. For her sins 
have reached unto heaven, and God hath remembered her ini- 
quities.” Receive not her mark in your right hand any more 
than in your foreheads. Study the controversy now begun. Study 
it, not by the light of a temporising policy, nor of religious indif. 
ferentism; but by the light of history, by the light of holy scrip- 
ture. Let Rome say what Rome is; for Rome past and unchange- 
able, is Rome present. Are you prepared for the mercies of the 
Inguisition, the great machine of the Spanish monarch—* the 
comprehensive torturer, ready to squeeze out alike the heart and 
the gold?” Have you forgotten that in the single diocese of 
Cadiz, two thousand Jews were burnt alive? that in the space 
of one hundred and twenty-nine years, the Inquisition deprived 
Spain of three millions of inhabitants? that during the five 
years of the ministry of Adrian, the successor of Leo, twenty-four 
thousand and twenty-five persons were condemned by the Inqui- 
sition, of whom sixteen hundred and twenty were burnt alive? 
Are you prepared to receive a catalogue of prohibited books, and — 
to hear it said, “‘ some men have carried their audacity to the exe- 
crable extremity of demanding permission to read the scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue, without fearing to encounter mortal poison 
therein?” Is this the way in which your land of bibles, 
and of Sunday schools, is to be treated? O! be not imposed 
upon by the specious plea of liberality. Again I say, let Rome 
declare what Rome is. Read her decrees, read her acts, and re- 
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member she does not change her principles, only her policy. She 
’ cannot change; for she is infallible. She now joins you in the 
shouts of liberality, and holds out the waion flag; but she only 
aims to dose you with political henbane; it is only to conceal her 
designs—to hide from your view, her political, intellectual, and 
religious fetters. “No peace with Rome,” must still be your 
watchword. Peace with Romanists; but on fair and equal 
terms—not as holding allegiance to a foreign prince; not as de- 
claring that faith is not to be kept with men of a different religion; 
not as claiming the government of all other churches. No, no, 
Why not toleration to protestants in Rome, as well as toleration 
to papists in London? civil privileges to protestants in Italy, as 
well as to papists in England? And peace with Rome, when Rome 
becomes again what Rome was, when her faith was spoken of by 
the apostles throughout the world. But with Rome as she is—with 
Tridentine Rome, with her persecuting canons, and her unre- 
nounced pretensions of supremacy and infallibility—there car be 
no peace, so long as we are consistent protestants. 

Therefore, let no man shrink from the avowal, “I protest 


against Rome; in all its integrity, J am a Protesiant.” In- _ 


scribe on your banners, “The Bible,” without tradition, without 
human intervention and authority—“ the Bible alone is the reli- 
gion of Protestants.” This is the sign in which you will conquer. 
Nail your colours to the mast. Your country is Protestant, and 
that is her glory and security. History gives no uncertain sound 
on this subject, and will tell you that every nation is accursed 


with political bondage that rests under the spiritual yoke of 


popery; that civilization is blighted by her influence; that social 
life has a secret poison in its veins where the priest rules; and 
that religion is only the watchword and the mask, and not the 
care of popery. Give no countenance to Rome by attending her 

sanctuaries, notwithstanding the blandishments of music and 
pageantry. Regulate your public acts by a sense of your primary 
obligation to the truth and cause of Christ God intends your 
country to be the Goshen of the world. Her possessions belt it; 
her language is spoken more extensively than any other; her 
commercial greatness gives her universal access ; and her benig- 
nant efforts on behalf of all mankind have won the heart of the 
world. If her sons are faithful to Him who has given her this 
elevation, because she is “the ark of His testimony,” she shall be 
“the ark of His strength” to the ends of the earth. | 


Gird yourselves, ye Protestant youth of Liverpool! Be valiant _ 
for the truth! And remember that ‘‘ England”—nay more, Christ, — 


the Head of the Church— expects every man to do his duty!” 
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At the commencement of the 14th Century, which was the 
dawning of a new era for pope and priest-ridden Europe, Boniface 
VIII., Roman Pontiff, wrote thus in a celebrated bull to Philip 
the Fair, King of France :— 

_ * God has entrusted to St. Peter and his successors two swords, the one 
spiritual and the other temporal. The former can be exercised by the 
Church alone, the other by the secular princes for the service of the 
Church, and in submission to the will of the Pope. This latter, that is 
the temporal sword, is subordinate to the former, and all temporal authority 
necessarily depends on the spiritual, which judges it, whereas God alone 
ean judge the spiritual power. Finally, added he, it is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to salvation that every human Creature be subject to the Pope of 
Rome.” 
Such was the notion which Boniface VIII., had formed of the 
temporal supremacy of the Popes. That it was not a mere dead 
letter, another illustration from the history of the 14th Century 
will show. In the year 1346 there was war between the German 
Emperor, Louis the Bavarian, and Clement VI., the Pope. Louis 
was a great prince ; brave, honest, and patriotic ; his only sin was 
the defence of the liberties of his empire against the encroachments 
of the Papal see; and thus, in these fearful, horrible terms, the 
Pope,—Christ's vicar, remember,—at least he said so, anathema- 
tized the prince :— 

** May God smite him with madness and disease; may heavan crush him 

with its thunder bolts; may the wrath of God and that of St. Peter and St. 


Paul fall on him in this world and in the next; may the whole universe 
P 
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combine against him ; may the earth swallow him up alive; may his name 
perish in the first generation, and his memory disappear from the earth; 
may all the elements conspire against him; may his children, delivered 
into the hands of their enemies, be massacred, before the eyes of their 
father.” 


There is, thank God, another chapter of Church History, written 
in the first century, with which I must entreat you to compare the 
spirit of the extracts which I have read :—‘ And it came to pass, 
when the time was come that he should be received up, he stead- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before 
his face: and they went, and entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, to make ready for him. And they did not receive 
him, because his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem. 
And when his disciples James and John saw this, they said Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, evenas Elias did? But he turned, and rebuked 
them, and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For 
the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them. And they went to another village.”—St. Luke, ix., 51-56. 
*“« And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the-twelve, came, and 
with him a great multitude with swords and staves, from the 
chief priests and elders of the people. Now he that betrayed him 
gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is 
he: hold him fast. And forthwith he eame to Jesus, and said, 
Hail, master; and kissed him. And Jesus said unto him, Friend, 
wherefore art thou come? Then came they, and laid hands on 
Jesus, and took him. And, behold, one of them which were with 
Jesus stretched out his hand, and drew his sword, and struck a 
servant of the high priest’s, and smote off his ear. Then said 
Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place: for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. Thinkest 
thou that 1 cannot pray to my Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels?” —St. Matthew, xxvi., 47- 
53. ‘Then spake Jesus to the multitude, and to his disciples, 
saying, The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: All 
therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; 
but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not. For 
they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them 
on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move them with 
one of their fingers. But all their works they do for to be seen of 
men: they make broad their phylacteries, andenlarge the borders 
of their garments, And lovethe uppermost rooms at feasts, and 
the chief seats in the synagogues, And greetings in the markets, 
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and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called 
Rabbi: for one is your master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren. And call no man your father upon the earth; for one 
is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters: 
for one is your Master,even Christ. But he thatis greatest among 
you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased; and he that shall humble himself shall be 
exalted.”—St. Matthew, xxiii., 1-12. 

The contrast is a strange and sad one between the Church of 
Christ and the Church of the Popes. In the one, the voice is as of 
an angel comforting and blessing, in the other it raves and 
curses like a fiend. How is this? Had he who came forth from 
the Father's bosom to destroy the works of the devil failed in his 
mission ? Had the agony and bloody sweat, the cross and passion, 
the death and burial, been enacted in God’s universe in vain? No 
brethren, because those are living facts in the universe, living 
still—“I looked and behold in the midst of the throne there stood 
a Lamb as ithad been slain ”—I say, because those are living facts, 
we are here in the name of that Christ whom Popes dishonoured, 
to pass judgment on their deeds. Because Christ's own words have 
lived through the ages, and we read them as they came forth from 
his own lips, we can say to men, “This Church of the Popes is not 
Christ's Church ; if you would know our master ask not Popes of 
him,—nay ask not us,—take this book and ask himself!” And yet 
all Europe believed in the days of Boniface VIIL, and Clement VI, 
that this Roman Church was Christ's Church, and that the Pope 
was Christ's vicar upon earth. How Europe came to believe this, 
and how Europe shook off the belief of this, are questions of the 
deepest importance and interest. I have to discourse to-night of 
Boniface VIII., and the temporal power and pretensions of the 
Popes ; not so much the internal condition of the Roman Hierarchy, 
as the attitude which they assumed, and the pretensions which 
they set up, with regard to the temporal affairs of the various 
Kuropean kingdoms,—pretensions closely allied to their assumption 
of the name and office of Christ’s vicar upon earth. Concede the 
point that the Pope is Christ’s vicar, and it would be hard to dis- 
prove his right tointerfere in temporal affairs, in which, equally 
with spiritual, Christ is Lord. I shall rapidly trace the history of 
the development of this proud pretension of the Papacy, and 
show the reason and manner of its death.~ The intelligent student 
of papal development will I think find that it has four distinct 
eras. The first reaching from the first Century to Constantine—, 
1—300. The second from Constantine to Gregory the Great—300— 
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600. The third from Gregory the Great to Gregory the VII. 
600—1100. The fourth from Gregory the VIT., to Boniface VIII. 
1100—1300. ‘These dates are given in very round numbers that 
they may dwell the better in the memory. I think those who are 
desirous of studying the history of the rise of papal power will 
find these divisions help them. 

I will now endeavour, in a few words, to give you the character 
of each. 

During the first period the power and influence of the Roman 
church were considerable in Christendom—the judgment of the 
Roman church on matters of discipline, and its decision on mat- 
ters of doubt and dispute, were regarded with reverence, to say 
the least. But any attentive student of ecclesiastical history can 
see that the reason of this was by no means a deference to 
the Roman church on the ground of any presumed right which it 
might assert to give judgment on church matters, but rather the — 
natural weight of the church of the world’s metropolis,—the 
richest, the most cultivated, the most influential city of the world. 
Nodoubt in these first three centuries we hear of the chair of St. 
Peter and the power of the keys, but the claim is feebly put forth, 
and often very cavalierly treated by the churches of the west. I 
believe that the real secret of the original influence of the Roman 
Church, was the influence of the Roman city, though, as the 
hierarchial tendency develops itself, there is apparent, especially 
in the third century, a growing disposition to recognize a vague 
and ill-defined supremacy and authority in the church of Rome. 

Constantine founded Constantinople. Rome was no longer the 
first city of the world. Constantinople, the imperial city, strug- 
gled hard to divide with Rome a full share of honour and in- 
fluence, and, during the fourth and fifth centuries, with marked 
success. From that time there is apparent in the tactics of the 
papacy an alteration of the grounds on which the Roman claims 
were urged. We hear less of the Roman city, of the wealth and 
dignity of the church; on these points it had a serious rival in 
Constantinople, but we hear much of the superior dignity and 
authority of the Chair of St. Peter ; his apostolic supremacy; his 
legacy to the Roman bishops, his successors ; and all the spiritual © 
pretensions on which was founded the papal kingdom reared in © 
the eleventh century by Gregory VII. Moreover, during this era 
there was a growing disruption between the eastern and western 
divisions of the Roman empire. This at length became complete, 
and Rome remained the chief city of the whole western world. 
France, Spain, Italy, were conquered by German barbarian na- 
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tions; they in turn were conquered by the civilization which 
they appeared to have overthrown, and the Roman bishop, as the 
chief man in the city of Rome, the apparent head of that Christian 
church, into whose bosom they had been so lately received, was 
regarded by these new converts (not nice theologians or judges of 
theories of church government) with a reverence which greatly 
prepared the way for the recognition of his spiritual claims. I 
doubt if the old Roman empire had remained, whether the popes 
could ever have gained the supremacy; the old traditions and 
customs of the churches were too strongly against it. But the 
German nations knew little of the early constitution of the Church 
of Christ. They were familiar with the idea of a monarchy in , 
things spiritual as well as temporal, and they were, therefore, 
favourably disposed to regard the claims of the bishop of Rome. 
During the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, you will find a 
growing disposition on the part of the Roman bishops to put 
forth, though still very guardedly, their claim as successors of St. 
Peter, to influence and authority over the western churches. 
There is a curious instance of the manner in which an unedu- 
cated German monarch was likely to be influenced by such ideas, 
in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Book VI. chap 25. 

The seventh century opens a newera. It was inaugurated by 
the greatest man, perhaps, of these three centuries, Gregory the 
Great. Under him the policy of the Roman church underwent 
an entire revolution, or rather reconstruction. With Gregory 
originated the idea, worthy of his large heart and earnest cha- 
racter, of the conversion of Anglo-Saxon England to Christ. 
Gregory scorned to content himself with the squabbles for supre- 
macy over existing churches, which had contented his prede- 
cessors. He said, in fact, “ If Rome wants empire, let her conquer 
a new kingdom for herself?” He sent to England; he succeeded 
in the conversion of England by means of Roman ecclesiastics, 
and England became the first country in western Europe depen- 
dent on the jurisdiction of the papal see. The Anglo-Saxon 
church at once developed a missionary spirit, and sent forth some 
of the noblest missionaries the world has ever seen for the con- 
version of pagan Germany. I should say the noblest missionaries, 
but that the same spirit of enterprize, of gallant enterprize,— 
Christian, commercial, and social,—is breathing in the heart of the 
Anglo-Saxon races still. Chiefly by the efforts of Boniface, the 
Anglo-Saxon missionary to Germany, Germany was converted to 
Christ, and to close dependence (like Anglo-Saxon England) on. 
the see of Rome. Rome had thus, in the eighth century, won by | 
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hard work, patient toil and hope, an influence which amounted 
to spiritual jurisdiction over two of the most flourishing churches 
of western Europe, England and Germany. ‘This, of course, ex- 
tended the influence of that church in France and Italy. In fact, 
the eighth century was an age of centralization. Society was 
struggling to extricate itself from the confusion caused by the 
breaking up of the Roman empire, and the settlement of the 
German nations in western Europe; and the central monarchy of 
Charlemagne in civil affairs, and the central monarchy of the 
papacy in spiritual affairs, appeared fitted to extricate society 
from this confusion, and secure to it the means and opportunity 
of internal development. Thus the power of the papacy grew, 
’ partly by its own missionary conquests, partly by the tendency of 
the age to hail a central authority as a deliverance, partly by the 
unity of the papal, and the incessant fluctuations of the temporal 
power, and partly, to the shame of the papacy be it spoken, by a 
book of forged decrees, pretending to show an extent of jurisdic- 
tion on the part of the Roman over other churches in the earlier 
ages, which, even in the dark ninth century, could hardly be tole- 
rated, even in idea. Still we are a long way from the papal king- 
dom, and the assertion of the temporal authority of the popes. 

Charlemagne, in the eighth century, would simply have 
laughed at such an idea. Nor perhaps would Otho the Great 
have done otherwise in the tenth. On the mind of the monk 
Hildebrand, afterwards the celebrated Gregory VII., the idea 
dawned towards the middle of the eleventh century, that it was 
possible to establish a spiritual kingdom which should have actual 
tangible dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth. Earnestly, 
honestly, | believe he wrought at this work; and under his hand 
the work, materials for which, as you have seen, had already been 
abundantly prepared, grew mightily. The theory of the church 
propounded by Gregory I must not enter upon. I will quote two 
original documents, from which you will gather a truer notion of 
the mind of the man than I can give. One is his sentence of 
excommunication of Henry LV., the German emperor; the other, 
from a collection of dicta attributed to him, and exhibiting his 
views on church matters :— 


1.—“In the name of Almighty God, I suspend and interdict from govern- 
ing the kingdom of Germany and Italy, Henry, son of the emperor Henry, 
who, with a haughtiness unexampled, has dared to rebel against thy 
church, I absolve all Christians whatever from the oath which they have 
taken, or shall hereafter take, to him; and henceforth none shall be per- 
mitted to do him homage or service as king; for he who would disobey the 
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authority of thy church, deserves to lose the dignity with which he is 
invested. 

“ And seeing this prince has refused to submit as a Christian, and has not 
returned to the Lord, whom he has forsaken, ho]ding communion with the 
excommunicated, and despising the advice which I tendered him for the 
safety of his soul, I load him with curses in thy name, to the end that 
people may know, even by experience, that thou art Peter, and that on 
this rock the Son of the living God has built his church; and that the gates 
of hell shall never prevail against it.” 

-“ You, fathers and princes of the apostles, hereby make known to the 
whole world, that if you can bind and unbind in heaven, you can much 
more, on earth, take from all men empires, kingdoms, principalities, 
duchies, marquisates, counties, and possessions, of whatsoever nature they 
maybe. You have often deprived the unworthy of patriarchates, primacies, 
archbishoprics, and bishoprics, to give them to persons truly religious. 
Hence, if you preside over spiritual affairs, does not your jurisdiction | 
extend ‘a fortiori’ to temporal and secular dignities? And if you judge 
the angels who rule over princes and potentates, even the haughtiest, will 
you not also judge their slaves? Let then the kings and princes of the 
earth learn how great and irresistible is your power. Let them tremble to 
contemn the commands of your church! And do you, blessed Peter, and 
blessed Paul, exercise from this time forward, your judgment on Henry, 
that the whole earth may know that he has been humbled, not by any 
human contingencies, but solely by your power.” 


2,—‘ There is but one name in the world—that of the Pope; He alone can 
use the symbols of empire; every prince ought to kiss his feet; He alone 
ought to nominate and to degrade bishops, to assemble, to preside over, 
and to dissolye councils; no one can sit in judgment upon him; His 
choice bestows canonization; His church never has erred, and, on the 
testimony of scripture, never can err; He can depose kings, and release 
subjects from their allegiance.” 


In pursuing his schemes he so played off the rival princes of 
Germany against each other, that the gallant Henry 1V., emperor 
of the mightiest monarchy of the earth, came at last in despair to 
Hildebrand at Canossa; alone, barefoot, in sack-cloth, in the 
depth of winter, that brave monarch stood for three days fasting 
at the gate of the proud pope before he could even obtain an 
audience, and plead his cause. The papal temporal supremacy 
was fairly established by Gregory; but you see the thing was a lie, 
a flagrant outrage on truth and reality, a deadly foe of every 
impulse of patriotism and nationality, of all civil order, political 
liberty, and social life; and as these things are of God, while 
papal temporal supremacy is of the priest, or of the devil, it could 
not stand in the conflict. Man’s holiest principles were ever 
witnessing against it; his strongest powers and holiest passions 
were ever struggling againstit ; and Gregory,though he little thought 
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it, in establishing this deadly spiritual despotism, struck to the very 
heart the influence of the church of Rome. 

There cannot be a question that the Popes from 1100, onwards, 
held the principle, that the entire control and management of 
everything on earth, secular and spiritual, was committed by 
Christ (to whom it does belong) to the church, as represented 
by his vicar, the Pope of Rome. In fact, it was an attempt at the 
mimicry of Christ's providence on earth. No more, no less. The 
next great name in Papal history (passing by Alexander III., who 
set his foot on the neck of the proud and gallant Frederic Barba- 
rossa, a German Emperor, and forced on our own Henry II. bit- 
ter and shameful penance, at the shrine of Thomas a Becket) is 
Innocent III., who gave forth the celebrated doctrine upon the 
relations of the temporal and spiritual powers :— 


“As God,” says he, “has placed two great luminaries in the firmament, 
the one to rule the day, and the other to give light by night; so has he 
established two grand powers, the pontifical and the royal. And as the moon 
receives the light from the sun, so does royalty borrow its splendour from 
the papal authority.” 

To him, the Magna Charta appeared to be worthy of fulmina- 
tion: he did all he could to annul the charter of the liberties of 
Englishmen, and strangle in its cradle the young giant that was 
distined to be fatal to his despotism, and to all despotism through 
the world. After him the next great name which we meet with in 
papal history, is Boniface VIII., the man we have to deal with to- 
night. During this last era, there was no sort of attempt to cloak the 
real character of the Papacy. It was perfectly well understood in . 
England, in France, and in Germany, that there was nothing in 
the range of the care of the government which was not subject to 
the authoritative interference of the Popes. For instance, take the 
great question of investitures. The bishoprics in the western 
kingdoms had large domains attached to them. ‘The bishops had 
considerable secular property, and power: they might at any time, 
seriously disturb the place and good order of the state. The kings 
naturally desired to have some voice in the appointment of these 
powerful lords spiritual, and some guarantee of their good behaviour, 
and to secure this, kept in their own hands the right of investing 
the prelates, canonically chosen, with the symbols of their secular 
authority and jurisdiction; and of withholding them from those — 
in whom they could not confide. The Popes stenuously strove 
during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, to release 
the bishop from this fealty to the national monarch, and transfer 
it to the Popes of Rome. . Thus they would have had in every 
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country in Europe, a number of powerful vassals, with lands, sub- 
jects, and troops, entirely independant of the national monarch, 
and absolutely dependent on themselves. No nation which had 
anything of national unity could endure this. National growth 
and development on such terms would be utterly impossible; and 
hence, every monarch in Kurope, like the faint-hearted John of 
England, resisted it, during all those ages ; and in this battle it was 
that Henry IV., Frederic I. and Il. of Germany, Henry II. of 
England, Philippe Augustus of France, and John of England 
succumbed to the spiritual despot, and confessed themselves un- 
equal to the strife. Still, the principle—the truth—was with the 
monarch, the representative of nationality ; and though singly the 
monarchs succumbed, their successors were ready to renew the 
strife ; till, as we shall now see, under Boniface VIII. while papal 
pretension was more arrogant than ever, papal power began to 
decline before the rising sun of national liberty, in all the countries 
of the west, This is the grand phenomenon of the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century. The battle for independence and 
authority between the pope and the monarch, continued to disturb 
society, but the pope began to have the worst of it. A people 
begins to appear in England, France, and Germany. The people 
begin to be represented in all the national parliaments. The 
monarchs have now a people to back them in their desperate 
struggle with the spiritual vampire; and now, in 1303, we shall 
see, perhaps, the proudest. fiercest, and strongest of the popes, 
after a long struggle in which he had put forth all the resources 
of his spiritual kingdom, buffeted, beaten by a handful of emissa- 
ries of Philip le Bel. the French monarch, who had a people for the 
first time to back him, and dying, at last, of rage and shame. 
The lesson I havetoread to you out of the history of Boniface VIII., 
is this :—Let there be a people free to form, free to utter, their 
thought on spiritual dogmas, ready to rally round their chiefs in 
resistance to priestly tyranny; and the temporal dominion of the 
popes vanishes, like the shadow before sunlight, from that kingdom 
for evermore. 

There are three great points, which I wish my lecture to illus- 
trate to-night :— 

1st.—The pontificate of Boniface VIII. was the era at which 
the papal power culminated and began to decline. 

2nd.—This same era marks the birth of the popular element m 
the nations of western Europe; the monarchs for the first time re- 
presenting the national unity, and the people for the first time being 
called to take part in the deliberations of the national parliaments. 
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8rd.—Popery and national liberty being utterly incompatible, 
it is by the growth of national liberty—the rising up of the people 
to recognised place and power in the state, that in all the nations 
of miserable priest-ridden Europe, the influence of Popery will be 
overthrown. Peoples, not princes only or chiefly, gave the first check 
to the Popes in the sixteenth century. Peoples, not princes, in 
the sixteenth century, under Luther, a man of the people, gave to 
them their death wound. By the people, not by prinees and 
governments in France, Spain, Italy, Austria, this Jezebel, already 
stricken to death, will be slain and cast out. 

The 13th century saw the death, and sang the dirge of two 
great realities, the feudal system, and the crusades. Philip Augus- 
tus at the commencement, and St. Louisin the middle of the 13th 
century were not the feudal lords, as their predecessors had been, 
but the national monarchs of France. When the curtain rises on 
the drama of the 14th century, Philip le Bel, the French monarch 
and Boniface VIIL., the reigning Pope, appear at once the most — 
eminent men in Europe. They are both men of mark. You 
see at once that out of their efforts and influence, a new order of 
things will spring. Itis anew order. Feudalism is dead, and 
forth from its ashes, at the beck of the fair and the false, the 
crafty and fierce, the able and the hateful Philip le Bel, modern 
society, with its three estates political, its lawyers and its bankers, 
its courts and its standing armies, its civil and religious liberties, 
its literature and commerce, arose. There was little beautiful or 
noble about this age. Chivalry was dead; it died with the cru- 
sades. The close knit bondsof feudalism, the intimate relations 
of men which it had fostered, were dissolved. Papacy, which at 
any rate had cherished the enthusiasm of Kurope for grand uni- 
versal ideas, was declining; and the new world appears very 
sordid, very selfish, very mechanical, beside the grandeur of the 
heroic middle age. Philip the Fair, of France, reigned from 1285 
to 1314, including the whole pontificate of Boniface VIII,—1294, 
1303. We must glance at the man and his times, if we are to 
understand this eventful history. Philip le Bel was a cold, crafty, 
persistent, implacable, unscrupulous, and talented man; selfish to 
the very heart's core; and disposed, not at all for his people’s good, 
but purely for his own advantage, to defend and to extend the 
royal prerogative, at every hazard, and by every means. During 
the feudal ages, (the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries,) there had 
been no French nation strictly speaking, and no French king. 
France was divided into a number of small principalities, each 
under its count or duke, each having distinct laws, customs, and 
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interests; often at war with each other, often in alliance; but 
never thoroughly at one. The monarch, it is true, was held to be 
the head of all these feudallords, but he had no power to be the 
head of them; he had no army, he had no exchequer, he had no 
means of enforcing his authority, he was often the weakest lord in 
his realm ; and the people of the different fiefs or provinces, had 
little communication, little community of interest, and little sense 
of national unity. The work of the thirteenth century, was the 
breaking up of this feudal distribution of the kingdom into pro- 
vinces. The kings got many of the largest fiefs into their own hands, 
and thus secured the power to reduce the rest to some sort of 
obedience. With the growth of the monarchy, the sense of the 
national unity spread among the people; there began to be 
common laws, a common coinage, a common court of justice, a 
common parliament for the whole land. Philip le Bel marks 
this era of transition. France is France under his sceptre. He 
is a modern king, or tries hard to be so. The centre of unity, the 
fountain of law, the source of authority, the money-maker, the 
war-maker, the peace-maker for the whole land. The great need 
of modern monarchy, is law and money; bills of supply have 
been before parliament, and bills of law, from the time of Philip, 
and Edward I., till now. ‘The feudal lord did without much 
money; he fed his retainers off the produce of his lands, and re- 
warded them with the spoils of war. The monarch’s court, army, 
and justices, must be paid in money, and money must be had. 
Philip le Bel appears before us, insatiate for money; laying 
hands on all treasures he could find, confiscating the hoards of 
Jews, and Templars, and looking hungrily at the riches of the 
over-gorged church. So pressing were the necessities of this new 
system of government, that he adopted the most short-sighted 
methods of relief; and so repeatedly debased the coinage, that the 
epithet, “The False Coiner,” has, through the terrible judgment of 
Dante, become indissolubly connected with hisname. But he 
did better service than this. He saw that the age of superstition, 
and antiquated custom was passing,and that the age of intel- 
lect and progress, was coming on; men’s relations were multiply- 
ing, and becoming more complex; society was beginning to have 
real business to transact; and he said, “ We must have real men; 
business men, to do it.” He therefore published a law, taking out 
of the hands of the clergy, the slaves of custom, all civil adminis- 
tration, and established by that decree, the distinction between 
the civil and the spiritual functions on which so much of our pub- 
lie liberty rests. Here is the decree :— 
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. “It is ordered by the council of our lord the king, that dukes, counts, © 
barons, archbishops, and bishops, abbots, chapters, colleges, gentlemen, and 
in general, all who have temporal jurisdiction in France, shall chose laymen 
for bailffs, provosts, and officers of justice; and that they shall by no means 
appoint priests to these offices; so that if they commit any fault, their su- 
periors may straightway punish them. Whatever priests may fill the 
aforesaid offices must be removed. Also, it is ordered, that all who after 
the present parliament have, or shall have, any suitin the court of our lord 
the king, and before the regular judges of the kingdom, shall choose laymen 
for solicitors. Registered in parliament, this, all saint’s day, in the year of 
our Lord 1287.” 

“Philip le Bel composed his parliament altogether of laymen. This is 
the first express separation of the civil and ecclesiastical orders; rather, 
tis the foundation of civil order. The priests were far from humbly sub- 
mitting. They seem to have endeavoured to resume their seats in the 
parliament forcibly. In 1289, the king forbids “ Philip and Jean, door- 
keepers of the parliament, to allow any prelate to enter the chamber without 
the permission of the masters (presidents. )” 


He surrounded himself, not with the old feudal nobility, but, 
with men sprung from the people—of subtle intellect and great 
device—lawyers and financiers, clever at wringing money out of the 
unwilling subject, and rearing not without chicanery and oppression, 
in place of the old right of the strongest, the system of modern 
law. He favoured the acquisition of feudal property by non- 
nobles, and established firmly the authority of the decrees of the 
central parliament over all the local and provincial assemblies. 
These were important stages in the development of the national 
life. Thus the feudal gave way to the national era of European 
history. But, by far the most serious work of Philip’s reign was, 
his struggle with Boniface VIII., to which, its origin, meaning, and. 
issues, we must now turn. In 1294, Benedict Cajetan having 
persuaded his weak and pious predecessor, Celestine V., to retire 
from the cares of the papacy to a cloister,—ascended the papal 
throne. He was an old man when he began to reign,—seventy-seven 
years. He was by no means a man of such large capacity as 
Gregory VII. or Innocent III.; but still a man of great talent, 
indomitable pride and arrogance, dogged persistence, and profound 
conviction of the truth of those grand ideas of papal supremacy, 
whose history we have traced. Let me give you some illustrations 
of the views of Boniface, with regard to the relation which he 
sustained to the sovereigns of the different Huropean kingdoms. 


“Tn 1298, Albert of Austria caused himself to be saluted king of the 
Romans; and, having slain his competitor in battle, made the usual over- 
ture to the pope for confirmation. But this favour Boniface was so far 
from according, that he placed the crown upon his own head, and seizing 
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a sword, exclaimed, ‘It is I who am Cesar—it is I who am emperor—it 
is I who will defend the rights of the empire.’” 

“In 1308 he recognized Albert of Austria as Emperor, and exacted from 
him the following recognition of the temporal supremacy of Rome:— 
‘I acknowledge that the Roman empire has been transferred by the Holy 
See, from the Greeks to the Germans, in the person of Charlemagne; that 
the right to elect a king of the Romans destined to be emperor, has been 
accorded by the Holy See to certain princes, ecclesiastical and secular; 
and that the kings and emperors receive from the Holy See the power of 
the sword.’” 


But this was mere skirmishing. The great battle of his ponti- 
ficate was with Philip the Fair, of France, the most deadly 
because the most subtle, intellectual, and deliberate enemy whom 
the papacy had ever met. Philip’s necessities led him to include 
the incomes of the clergy in his scheme of general taxation. 
Boniface issued a bull called “Clericis laicos,” in protest, of which 
this is the cream :— 


“Antiquity relates to us the inveterate hostility of the laity to the clergy, 
and the experience of the present age confirms it manifestly—since, with- 
out consideration that they have no power over ecclesiastical persons or _ 
property, they load with impositions both prelates and clergy, regular and. 
secular; and also, to our deep affliction, prelates and other ecclesiastics 
are found, who, from their greater dread of temporal than eternal majesty, 
acquiesce in this abuse. He then proceeds to pronounce sentence of 
excommunication against all who shall hereafter exact such impositions, 
whether kings, princes, or magistrates, and against all who shall pay them.” 


Philip retorted by forbidding the exportation of gold and jewels 
from the kingdom ; and thus cut off, by one act, all the supplies 
and contributions which found their way annually from the 
French church into the treasury of the pope. It was an idea 
worthy of the first tax-gatherer of modern Europe, to cut off the 
supply, and conquer the pope by impoverishing his treasure; but 
it is very significant of the dawning of a new order of things—the 
rise of a new power—the power of money, which is not a mere 
sordid mercenary principle; for, before money can be power, 

there must be social order, commerce, intercourse, intellectual 
cultivation, (money is of no use to a fool,) and, in a word, civili- 
zation. So Philip tried to starve out the pope, and make his 
poverty, but not his will, consent to terms. But Philip had a 
man to deal with, and he soon found it; though, for a time, both 
the pope and Philip temporized, and the storm passed by. The 
next dispute was more serious. Philip seized and imprisoned a 
bishop of Pamiers, in South France—a mere creature of the pope, 
whom he knew to be a seditious intriguer. Boniface, haying 
Q 
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learnt that a bishop had been seized and putin prison, addressed 
to the king a bull, called “ Ausculta fili,” of which this is the 
cream :— ° . Rava OS Ly) Tes 


“God has set me over the nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out 
and to pull down, and to destroy and to throw down, to build and to plant, 
in his name, and by his doctrine. Let no one persuade you, then, that you 
have no superior, or that you are not subject to the chief of the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy. He that holds that opinion is senseless; and he that 
obstinately maintains it is an infidel, separate from the flock of the Good 
Shepherd. He then continued, still, out of his affection for Philip, to 
charge him with many general violations of the ecclesiastical privileges, 
or, as they were then more commonly called, liberties; and concluded by 
informing him, that he had summoned all the superior clergy of France to 
an assembly at Rome, on the first of the November following (1802), in 
order to deliberate on the remedies for such abuses.” 


Philip sent his two chief counsellors to Rome to bear his. an- 
swer to the pope. The following graphic account of the interview 
_is of interest and importance :— 


“Pierre Flotte, the chancellor, undertook to bear the king’s answer to the 
pope. The answer was, that the king would not release his prisoner—that 
all which he would do was, to intrust him to the safeguard of ‘the Arch- 
bisbop of Narbonne—that gold and silver should no more be allowed to 
quit France—and that the prelates should not repair to Rome. It was a 
rude insult to the pope, still triumphant from his jubilee, to be addressed 
so freely by this little one-eyed lawyer. The pope took the high tone. 
‘My power, said he ‘embraces the two.’ Pierre Flotte replied by a sharp 
distinguo: ‘Yes, but your power is verbal; the king’s is real.’ The Gas- 
con Nogaret, who was associated with Pierre Flotte, could not contain him- 
self. He denounced violently, and with all the impetuous vehemence of 
the south, the abuses of the pontifical court, and the conduct of the pope 
himself: and so they quitted Rome, raging in their professional hatred of 
priests, having insulted the pope, and certain of perishing if they did not 
anticipate him.” 


But more deeply important was Philip’s next step. He called 
together the estates of his realm—lords, bishops, and clergy, and 
commons, and laid the matter before them, calling on them each 
separately to deliberate and decide, and to send an answer of 
their own to the arrogant pope. They met, consulted, heard, 
without astonishment and reprobation, an insolent answer of 
Philip’s to the bull “ Ausculta fili,” which was too gross to be 
sent, and which, a century before, would have alienated from the 
king almost every man in France. It was to this effect :— 


“Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to Boniface, who gives 
himself out for pope, little or no greeting. Let thy very [great silliness 
know, that we are subject to no one in temporal matters; that collation to. 
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vacant churches and prebends belongs to us of royal right; that the fruits 
are ours: that the collations made and to be made by us, are valid, both 
for past and future ; that we will maintain those in possession with all our 
power; and that we hold all who think differently fools and madmen.” 
They then deliberated, and sent their answers, not to the pope, 
but to the College of Cardinals, taking on themselves the whole 
responsibility of resistance, and stating their determination to 
defend to the last the ecclesiastical and civil liberties of France. 
The letter of the commons is not preserved. The answer of the 
cardinals is addressed to the mayors, sheriffs, freemen, and consuls 
of the communities, towns, cities, and boroughs, of the kingdom 
of France. Even the clergy adhered to the monarch, and prayed 
to be released from the summons to Rome. ‘The bull of the pope 
was publicly burnt in Paris, and popular feeling went entirely with 
the king. Boniface, supported by some of the French clergy, who 
had obeyed the summons, published the celebrated bull, “ Unam 
sanctam ;” a portion of which I read. Philip answered by a bold 
and decisive measure. He called a council of the church to pro- 
nounce on the proceeding of the pope, and set his lawyers to work 
to prepare charges of simony, heresy, demonolatry, and every 
imaginable sin against this head of the church, and sought to raise 
a moral feeling and conviction against him in France and through 
Europe. This was fighting the pope with his own weapons, 
turning his moral artillery against himself; and Philip, who laid 
all his plans with consummate ability, sent commissioners with 
his bill of accusation to all the chief men, and cities, and monas- 
teries, in France; and, witha few unimportant exceptions, secured _ 
their support to the accusation before the council, when it should 
be convened. The charges were false; but Philip’s clever lawyers 
gave them a colour of truth, and the poor pope was hard bested. 
Philip had roused against him and his pretensions the popular 
feeling of France. In all former quarrels between the monarchs 
and the papacy, the populace had always been with the church. 
The terrible inderdict—the denial of the rites of religion, and the 
celebration of divine worship—filled the people with awe; and the 
clergy conquered. Philip let ight in on the gloom of an inter- 
dicted country—showed the people how small was the pope's 
power in France, if the people were true to their king and them- 
selves—roused the popular passion against the church and its 
fulminations ; and the disenchanted nation awoke, and found the 
nightmare fled. But this council presented grave difficulties. 
Philip saw ashorter way to a settlement of the matter. He was 
a heartless unserupulous man, and, being daring withal, he de- 
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termined that the decisive blow should be struck at the very heart 
of Boniface himself. The last scene I give in the words of a 
graphic historian, who has drawn largely for illustration on the 
annalists of the times :— 


“The two accusers well knew all they had to fear. The pope’s fury against 
Pierre Flotte must have enlightened them. Before the battle of Courtrai he 
had, in his address to the cardinals, thrown all the blame on the latter, and 
announced that he reserved to himself his spiritual and temporal punish- 
ment: which was offering the King a means of finishing the quarrel by the 
sacrifice of the chancellor. He perished at Courtrai; but how much the 
more had not his two successors to fear after their audacious accusations? 
And, accordingly, on the 7th of March, five days before the first manifesto, 
Nogaret had procured from the King full powers, in fact, a carte-blanche, to 
treat and to do whatever was requisite. He started for Italy with this 
weapon, personally interested in employing it for the destruction of the 
pope: He hurried to Florence, to the French King’s banker, who was to 
furnish him with whatever money he required; and having as his com- 
panion the Ghiberline of Ghibert lines, Boniface’s exile and victim, a man 
sworn to damnation to compass the pope’s death, Sciarra Colonna, an inva- 
luable man for a sudden stroke. This King of the Sabine mountaineers, 
of the banditti of the Roman campagna, was so well aware of what he had 
to expect from the pope, that when he fell into the hands of the corsairs, 
he preferred toiling at the oar for years to telling his name at the risk of 
being sold to Boniface. 

“After the bull of the 15th of August, it was to be supposed that Boni- 
face would launch the sentence which had dethroned so many kings, and 
declare Philippe’s subjects released from their oath to him. Being recon- 
ciled with the emperor Albert, he had a King ready for France. 

‘¢Perhaps he was for renewing in the house of Capet the tragic history of 
the house of Swabia. The bull was, indeed, prepared by the 5th of Septem- 
ber. It was necessary to anticipate it, and to blunt this weapon in the pope’s 
hands by apprising him of the appeal to the council; and moreover to 
apprise him of it at Anaqui, his natal city, where he had taken refuge in the 
midst of his relatives and friends, and of a population that had dragged in 
the mud the flag and lilies of France. Nogaret was no warrior; but he had 
money. He gained over some of the inhabitants, who supplied him with 
intelligence; and Supino, captain of Ferentino, a city hostile to Anaqui, sold 
himself to him for ten thousand florins (the receipt is extant) ‘ covenanting 
to procure Boniface alive or dead.’ Colonna then, and Supino, with three 
hundred horse, and a large body of infantry, either their own ‘following, 
or French soldiers, introduced Nogaret into Anaqui with cries of ‘Death to 
the pope; long live the King of France!’ The townsmen ring the alarm- 
bell; but having chosen for their captain one of Boniface’s enemies, he 
holds out the right hand of fellowship to the assailants, and turns to plun- 
der the palaces of the cardinals, who make their escape by the windows. 
The townsmen, unable to hinder this pillage, join in it. The pope, finding 
his palace about to be forced, obtains a moment’s truce, and sends notice to 
the townsmen, who plead ein inability to assist him. 

“On this, the once haughty man applied to Colonna himself, who insisted 
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on his abdicating and surrendering at discretion. ‘Alas!’ exclaimed 
Boniface, ‘these are hard words.’ Meanwhile, the assailing party had 
burnt down a church which covered the palace. The pope’s own nephew 
deserted him, and made terms for himself. This last stroke broke down 
the aged pope—bowed with the weight of eighty-six years, and he gave 
way to tears. Whilst these things are going on, the doors are burst open, 
the windows dashed in, and the crowd enters. They threaten and insult 
the old man. He makes no reply. They summon him to abdicate. 
His answer is, ‘Here is my throat—here is my head. According to 
Villani, he exclaimed, as his foes drew near, ‘Betrayed like Jesus, I 
shall die, but I will die pope;’ and arraying himself in the mantle of 
St. Peter, placing the crown of Constantine on his head, and holding 
in one hand a crucifix, in the other the keys, he awaited them, seated 
on his pontifical throne. It is said, that Colonna struck the old man | 
on the cheek with his iron gauntlet. Nogaret addressed him in words 
as sharp as asword; ‘O thou sorry pope, confess and acknowledge the 
goodness of my lord, the king of France, who far as is his kingdom from 
thee, preserves and defends thee throngh me.’ The pope’s courageous 
answer was, ‘ thou comest of a heretic family, and J expect martyrdom at 
thy hands.” Colonna would willingly have put Boniface to death, had not 
the man of the law interfered, fearful of being too deeply compromised by 
so sudden a death. He did not choose the prisoner to die in his hands; 
but, on the other hand, it was hardly possible to take him with him into 
France. Fearful of poison, Boniface refused all food; and persisted in 
doing so for three days,—at the end of which time, the people of Anaqui, 
perceiving how few the strangers were, rose up, expelled the French, and 
delivered their pope. It was too late; the blow had been fatal to the old 
man. He was borne into the public square, weeping like an infant. He 
thanked God and the people for his deliverance, and said, ‘Good people, 
you have seen how my enemies have carried off all that I had, as well as all 
that belonged to the church, and have left me as poor as Job. I tell you 
truly that I have nothing either to eat or to drink, and have remained fasting 
up to this hour. If there be any good woman who will bestow upon me 
alms of bread or wine, or of a little water if she have no wine, I will bestow 
on her God’s blessing and mine. Whoever will bring the least thing to 
relieve my wants, I will give him absolution for all his sins.’ Then all 
the people began to cry out, ‘long live our holy father;’ and the women 
hastened in crowds to the palace, leaving bread, wine, and water, and, not 
finding vessels, they poured all into a coffer.......... All could enter and speak 
with the pope, as with any other man. 

‘“The pope gave the people absolution for all their sins, saving for the 
plunder of the goods of the church and of the cardinals. His own proper- 
ty he let them keep; however, a part of it was restored to him. He after- 
wards protested before all, that he desired peace with the Colonnas, and all 
his enemies. Then he set out for Rome, with a great guard of armed men. 
But when he arrived at St. Peter’s, and was no longer supported by the 
sense of danger, the fear and fasting which he had undergone, the loss of 
his money, the insolent triumph of his enemies, and the feelings of infinite 
humiliation sustained by an infinite power, rushed simultaneously to his 
mind; his aged brain could not bear the tumult of his thoughts, and he 
lost his reason. He had thrown himself into the hands of the Orsini, as 
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being the enemies of the Colonna; but he was, or thought he was, still in 
their power. Whether they sought to conceal from the people the scandal 
of an heretical pope, or had come to an understanding with the Colonna 
to keep him prisoner, it so happened, that when Boniface was about to re- 
pair to other barons, the two cardinals, Orsini, barred his passage, and 
forced him to go back. His madness was wound up into frenzy; he 
foamed at the mouth, and gnashed his teeth, and from this moment re- 
fused all food; and when one of his friends, Jacoba of Pisa, said to him, 
‘Holy Father, recommend yourself to God, and to the Virgin Mary, and 
receive Christ’s body,” Boniface gave him a box on the ear, and exclaimed, 
confounding Latin with Italian, ‘ Allonto de Dio et de Sancta Maria! nolo, 
nolo,’ ‘Away with God and Holy Mary! I won't, I won't. He drove from 
his presence two Minini friars, who brought him the viaticum, and expired 
an hour afterwards, without having communicated or confessed. Thus — 
was verified his predecessor, Celestine’s, saying of him,—‘ Thou hast 
clomb like a fox, thou shalt reign like a lion, thou shalt die like a dog.” 
Thus terminated the temporal supremacy of the popes. Thus | 
the gorgeous dream of Hildebrand and Innocent vanished from 
the sight of men. The rough hands of the Gascon lawyer and 
and the profligate Roman noble, laid in the dust that proud 
edifice, which some of the finest of earth’s spirits had been for 
ages building, but whieh seemed, so baseless was it, in one mo- 
ment, by one blow, to sink into decay. From that time, the — 
history of the papacy is a history of a decline and fall. Philip 
le Bel established a French influence over the papal elections, which 
long endured. He induced the successor of Boniface, Clement V., 
to leave Rome, and fix his residence at Avignon, in France, where 
for about seventy years, the popes remained under the influence 
of the French crown. This of course seriously affected their in- 
fluence in Germany, Italy, and the rest of Europe. Roman 
writers call this the seventy years’ captivity, so deeply disastrous 
was it to the general interests of the papacy. In 1367, Gregory XI. 
returned to Rome; but after his death, what is called the great 
papal schism arose. The Italians elected one pope, who fixed his 
residence at Rome; the French another, who fixed his at Avignon. 
This schism lasted till 1409, when the French and Italian popes, 
having refused all terms of agreement, a council at Pisa elected 
a third to supersede them both, who simply made confusion worse 
confounded; and from 1407 till 1414, when the great council of 
Constance assembled, Europe was edified by the spectacle of three 
popes furiously excommunicating each other. This was fatal to 
the papal influence over the intelligent nations of northern Europe. 
The councils of Constance, 1414, and Basle, 1431, early in the 
fifteenth century, decided the important doctrine, that a general — 
council is superior to the pope in all that pertains to matters of 
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faith, to the extirpation of schism, and the reformation of the 
church, both in its supreme head, and its subordinate members; 
and in those councils, in the heart of papal Europe, the cry was 
loud and stern for reformation; and though John Huss was burnt, 
because he said strange words—strange to the ears of churchmen 
of the fifteenth century—his words had echoes in the hearts of the 
very men who burnt him; were borne by the winds till the whole 
European atmosphere was alive with them, charged thick with 
them as the air with electric fire in the sultry summer weather ; 
and at length, finding a heart large enough, anda hand strong . 
enough in Luther, the whole shock discharged itself, shattered 
the papal kingdom to its very foundations; while—to the solemn 
music of Luther's manly words, “Here stand I; I can do no 
other; God help me;”—a new world uprose. 

I suppose that it was given to this man to look upon papal 
Rome in the very zenith of its power and splendour, when, in the 
year 1300, he proclaimed remission of sins to all who, for thirty 
days, should visit the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Rome; 
and an innumerable multitude, from all parts of Christendom, 
crowded to the sacred city, and knelt before the vicar of Christ. 

That was the zenith of the papal power. Boniface appeared in 
the midst of this multitude of every nation with the imperial 
insignia, the sword and sceptre borne before him on the globe, 
and preceded by a herald, crying, “‘ Here are two swords,—Peter, 
thou seest here thy successor; and Thou, O Christ, behold thy 
vicar.” The pageant faded,—the multitude dissolved. Boniface 
was left alone with his dream, from which the rough hand of 
Philip le Belawoke him. From that hour, the popes have dreamed 
that dream, but they have handled the substance of the power no 
more. The power of the idea of the temporal supremacy of the 
papacy passed from it at that jubilee; its splendour still lasted, and 
shed a somewhat faded and meretricious halo around the courts of 
Alexander VI., Julius I]., and Leo X. There were men at that 
jubilee of 1300, who were at work on the opening of the drama of the 
modern world. John Villani, the clear cold politician and his- 
torian was there, the representative of anew power; and Dante 
was there, the terrible, truthful, judge of the middle age, which was 
passing to its burial—the prophet of the new age that was to 
inaugurate itself with his song. Dante was there marking papacy ; 
marking Philip; marking this Boniface; and, ere many years had 
passed, he had uttered the world’s judgment on all of them; and 
gave to popes, and among them, this very Boniface, a deep place 
in his Hell. 
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I say there was a man present at that jubilee, a Christian, a 
catholic, a profound believer in the idea of a universal and apos- 
tolic church, who was destined to be a more deadly enemy to the 
popes and the papacy, than Philip le Bel and the whole French 
kingdom—Dante, the poet-prophet of the middle age. His poem 
was still seething in his brain at thatjubilee. Dante, a priest surely, 
but not of the mass book,—a priest of God’s eternal law of truth 
and righteousness, was preparing to speak God’s truth, even about 
God’s vicars and anointed kings; and Europe started strangely, 
when it heard, on the publication of Dante’s poem, of popes that 
- were in hell. Yes, popes, and among them, this Boniface VIIL., 
Dante shews to us in torments in his Hell. It is very terrible, the 
picture which he draws of popedom in the Nineteenth Canto of his 
Inferno. IJtis worth your study. if you have it, in connection 
with this subject. From that time, literature developed itself as a 
new estate in Europe, independant both of kings and popes,—a 
judge and assessor of the doings of both of them, but most fatally 
to the last. From the time of Dante, the thinkers and writers of 
Europe have keen stern thoughts about the papacy; they unsealed 
the fountains of free thought and speech, which had been built 
over by the foundations of the papal kingdom; and these, gushing 
up with force and freedom, sapped the very pillars of its strength, 
and made its final overthrow, sure. With Dante’s poem, in the 
fourteenth century, modern literature was born. I need not dwell 
on the important aids of literature to the work of reformation. 
The Index Expurgatorius is the best evidence how a free press 
has been instinctively dreaded by the popes. Dante’s, again, was 
a popular poem. It was ina vernacular language, and wicked- 
ness in high places it especially delighted to mark and judge. 
Everywhere in Europe, when Boniface VIII. totteredin his papal 
throne, there was the sign of nascent nationality—parturient 
popular liberty; a spirit, in fact, which would be likely, when 
fully developed, to tolerate neither priest nor pope between itself 
and God. And so it befell. The promise of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the sixteenth amply redeemed ; and have we not in this age, 
to redeem a promise which the reformation gave. It is impossible 
to close this lecture without some glance at the aspect of things 
which is presented to usin Hurope now. If history isa great light 
hung out by Providence to guide our steps along the dark path of the 
future which we are treading, what is the lesson which the most 
pregnant chapter of her past history reads to Europe of the present 
day ? 

Itisthis: publicliberty and popery are the two deadly antagonists. 
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Their combat is mortal—they must battle till one or the other is 
slain. Liberty is prostrate in Europe—crushed, maimed by an 
armed heel. Popery triumphs, advances, and threatens to subju- 
gate free kingdoms which have long disowned her sway. It may 
be bold in any man, presumptuous in so young a man, to say 
it—but I have not a shadow of a fear as to the speedy issue of 
that conflict which is coming upon the world. I say speedy 
issue—none who believe in God can doubt its ultimate issue. 
I think I can see a benignant meaning in the advancing attitude 
which popery is permitted to assume. [Every great error has two 
chief sources of influence. Ist. The honest zeal and endeavour of 
those who uphold it, 2d. The weakness and foolishness of those 
by whom the truth is clearly held, but poorly done. Do the 
truth as well as think about it, and talk about it, and you strike 
the death-blow to every lie. Protestantism is not doing for society, 
for the mass of mankind, the work which Chistianity was sent to 
accomplish. It does not lay hold with a broad strong grasp on 
the masses of society—it is too selfish—has had its churches and 
chaples—congregations and societies—but society in the mass, 
sin-sick, struggling, vicious, desperate society, we have let alone ; 
and now it is letting us alone; or will do, if we do not mend our 
errors. ‘To the honour of this corrupt church be it spoken, that, 
whatever her motives, not always I suspect of the purest, she has 
never said to the poor of this world ‘“‘ye are not my beritage, for 
you I have no sympathy, for you I have no care.” There is a great 
deal of nonsense talked about the Roman church caring for the 
poor, and not the rich. I think they care for the rich too 
much, especially young heiresses and dying men,—but honour 
where honour is due,—they have not despised the poor; they 
have ever mingled more closely with the social and domestic 
life of the masses; they have made their religion, such as it is, 
a homely household thing with the masses, and in that, as yet, we 
have failed. But let intelligence advance, as itis advancing among 
the masses, and such religion, however homely its appeal to them, 
can no more content them. Instruct and elevate the people, and 
yourepeat the history of the fourteenth century with more potent em- 
phasis, and more tremendous results. Thisis your work, your noble 
God-given work; and Icannot but think that 80,000 sabbath school 
children in Manchester is for the interests of papal despotism, the 
saddest sight that popes have looked upon in these days. Here is 
England's hope, Rome’s bane and dread, an educated and free com- 
munity. Ifwe ever lose our hold on that mass of mental and moral 
power, gathered round our queen at Manchester, God will make 
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inquisition of us for the blood of souls. And our hope for 
England is our hope for the world. Look round on Europe. 
“The kings of the earth have set themselves, and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord.” But who dares to say that 
the peoples of Europe are with them? Which ruler dares to call 
his people together as Philip le Bel did, and ask them honestly 
what they think of the pope? Who does not hear a hoarse 
and sullen murmur, as of oppressed and down-trodden men, be- 
ginning.to burden the European air. Needs it a far-sighted pro- 
phet to tell that it shall rise and swell, till, loud as the voicé of 
many waters, and the voice of many thunders, it shall peal forth 
the death sentence of many tyrannies and despotisms, and among 
them the most blasting and fatal, this despotism of the popes. 
But it is much easier to talk big words than wise ones about the 
future destinies of men. I believe that popery has a hold so 
strong on the multitudes of Huropean society, that an honest: 
appeal to them at this moment would not have the result which © 
we might desire. But this is my hope, instructed by the page of 
history which we have read together, that political freedom, when 
they have gained it, social improvement, domestic elevation and 
purification, the influences of literature, art, and science, and the 
bands which commerce weaves between all classes and all coun- 
tries, will develop in the masses throughout Kurope that pining» 
for religious freedom, that panting for religious life, which Rome 
will find more fatal than edicts, or even than cannon shots; 
for I believe, and am sure, that where there is a people, loyal, 
intelligent, free, and at work; a sovereign respected and loved as 
ours is, and a deep-seated confidence, and sense of almost domes- 
tic unity among all classes and ordersof the community, Rome and 
Roman influence must be. feltintrusive, and will certainly be cast 
out. Someof these elements we lack yet. We are divided—classes 
are angry and jealous, and ignorance abounds. Therefore Rome 
threatens us; and because France, Spain, Austria, Italy, lack all 
these, more —far more, fearfully more—than we do, Rometyrannizes 
there. But let any nation by any process be brought in joy and trust 
to feel itself a family, a domestic unity, and it must feel then that 
the pope cannot be a father to it, and protest against papal father- 
hood, which gives stones and scorpions instead of bread for food, 
in the name of its true father, God. I still, in spite of the present 
dark aspect of affairs, urge on you the principle, that the rise of 
true nationality must synchronize with the downfall of popery in 
the history of every nation in the world. Not only religious, 
but social, political, national work has to be done in Europe, 
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before the final downfall of the popes. And very dark do things 
look at present. The Continent seems to be banding under the 
dark banner of despotism. ‘The promise of liberty seems dead. 
How calm, how noble, how composed is the attitude of this 
great country, in the face of this host of foes. For it cannot be 
denied, that wherever papal influence extends, the antipathy to 
our country is deep and strong. God has for many ages placed us 
in the van of the battle. It may be, that the Anglo-Saxon race 

-may be called again to fight the battle of the liberties of the 
world. Let the Anglo-Saxon race be of one heart and hand; 
let America stand with England on the side of that Bible to 
which we owe our liberty and our glory, and we will not fear. 
God is for us! It may be, God grant it, that the battle shall not be 
with the carnal weapons of this world’s war. God grant it! Give 
peace in our time, O Lord. It may be, that this shock shall be 
purely a shock of principles. Then truth must triumph,—and 
speedily. Let us only remember—l am not sure, that it is not the 
grand lesson which God is teaching us in these days—“ Faith 
without works, truth without deeds, is dead, being alone.” Cease 
arguing about what is true. Take truth, and shew the world what 
it can do. Write its records in the institutions of society, as well 
as over churches. Write it over the hearth of the homes of our peo- 
ple, as well as over our schools and lecture rooms; and then every 
heart which that institution cherishes, and that home makes glad, 
becomes your ally in the conflict against that papacy, which, if it 
had its way, would prostrate every institution of every free com- 
munity, and blast the happiness of every home on earth. 

These are strong words, but I heartily believe them. There 
may have been ages in European history when the Papacy did 
service to society, protected the poor, restrained the despots, and 
mitigated the horrors of war. At what fearful cost these blessings 
have been purchased the annals of Europe too darkly show; from 
the age of Dante downwards, at any rate, the papacy has been the 
fell enemy of social progress, of moral, intellectual, political, and 
domestic life. In the days of the Reformation, it saw the light, but 
it would not have it; “it loved darkness rather than light, because 
its deeds were evil.” Then was its doom sealed, a brand has been 
ever since on its brow—its sentence must be accomplished—God 
cannot forever suffer that Church which is drunk with the blood 
of the saints, which has dyed itself deeply in the blood of the 
martyrs, the blood of lost and damned souls, to press like an 
incubus on the nations. I borrow words of noble poetic passion 
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and power to utter my conviction of the approaching doom of 
that despotic and blood-stained Church :— 


“ Fear not the tyrants shall rule for ever, 
And the priests of that bloody faith ; 
They stand on the brink of a mighty river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with death ; 
It is fed from the depths of a thousand dells, 
And around them it foams, and rages, and swells, 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity.” 


Or, to borrow words of a still sublimer strain—“ Babylon the 
Great is fallen, is fallen.” “ The kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our God and his Christ. Hallelujah! Hallelujah! - 
The Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 
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In that beautiful and effective allegory, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
is a representation of one Good Intent, an interesting successor of 
good old Christian ; and at the outset of his journey, Good Intent 
is said to have passed the dwellings of two Giants, who, in their 
day, had been the terror of all bound to the Holy City. One had 
‘long been dead, but the neighbourhood was still bleached with 
the bones of his victims. This was Pagan. ‘The other, now 
infirm and lethargic, scarcely seemed to notice wayfarers, except 
by an occasional grin of impotent ill-will. Such was, or seemed, 
Giant Pope, at the close of the last century. His subsequent 
revival and rapid restoration to youthful vigour, with modernized. 
dress, and reburnished armour, alter et idem, is perhaps as won- 
derful an incident as this age of wonders has yet produced. The 
ascendancy which the popish system has gained is perhaps the. 
most extraordinary fact in the history of nations. Nothing in 
the annals of Rome pagan, brilliant as were her victories, and 
extensive as was her dominion, is equal to it. Her ancient 
records contain nothing equal to the stratagems, the achievements, 
and the indomitable perseverance which elevated the popes to 
ecclesiastical sovereignty, and gave the ascendancy to papal Rome. 
The champions of the church have surpassed the heroes of the 
republic; the subtlety of the conclave has exceeded in depth and 
refinement that of the senate; the thunder of the vatican has. 
rolled more terribly than that of the capitol; and, though within, 
a narrower boundary, the tyranny of the popes has been more 
despotic and intense than that of the Cesars. Such had been its: 
condition—an actual realization so unparalleled, so far 
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As to make us instinctively ask, by what means was it effected? 
by what process was so vast a result obtained? by what steps 
and contrivances was so prodigious a sequence realized? Un- 
doubtedly, the Councils of Rome have played a considerable 
part in this mighty progression. And yet the view given of 
its condition at the period of the ‘‘ Progress” is scarcely ex- 
aggerated by the rhetorical description of its celebrated au- 
thor. Popery had no longer the power, the wealth, the extent 
she once possessed. Its head was a disregarded and decrepid 
priest; its bulls, that once made monarchs tremble, were issued 
now only to add a clause to the index expurgatorius; and more 
than half of Europe had rejected its impositions and defied its 
power. She had been, indeed, a proud galley, the-burthen and 
terror of the great deep; but she lay then on its waters a dis- 
masted hulk; her pendant swept the waters no more; the strong 
blast of the Reformation rent away mast and mainsail, rope and 
rudder; the mighty rushing winds of heaven were abroad, and 
assailed her from every point of the compass; England, Scotland, 
all the north and part of the east of Kurope, held her in chase, 
and every shot they sent through her rotten timbers threatened to 
make her a wreck. But though thus changed in circumstances, 
is not popery the same in nature, in essence, in spirit? She has 
not now universal temporal power; but has she abandoned her 
claims to supremacy? Many of the sources of her enormous 
wealth have been drained off; but has the right to all she ever 
had once been abandoned? ‘The same deeds of atrocious perse- 
cution are not now heard of; but may not this be ascribed to a 
want of power? The tiger in chains is as harmless as a lamb, 
and his confinement may even tame his spirit for a little while; 
but let him once go free again, and snuff the air of his native 
forest, and who shall be security for his innocence? 

But the infirm and lethargic old Giant of Bunyan, as he seemed, 
has now undoubtedly bestirred himself; and if he has not re- 
newed his youth, he is much more active and aggressive than of 
late; and true-hearted Protestants cannot but lament the existence 
and increasing influence of the popish system. Let Protestantism 
but bestir herself also, and let Protestants be true to themselves 
and their principles, and we have no fear for the result. ~All we 
want is a fair field and no favour, and God will defend the right! 

T labour under the difficulty of having a vast and vague subject—. 
hitherto perhaps the least developed and studied of all the various 
sections of ecclesiastical history, and the sources of information. 
as to which are too scattered, various, and often untrustworthy, to 
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enable me, to my own satisfaction, to bring my subject, even in 
the most general way of treating it, within the limits of a lecture. 

Our subject is very important indeed, in the aspect of its being, 
to a considerable extent, the source and refectory of the doctrine 
of the church of Rome, and indeed, in many instances, of other 
churches also. The canon law is a word often in our mouths, - 
but spoken with a glibness suggestive of its uncomprehended 
character—and yet it is the law and rule of the Roman church, 
and part of it, more or less extensive, are the laws and rules of the 
Greek and Anglican churches. And the canon law has mainly 
been raised by the councils as the ecclesiastical legislative body; 
for although the corpus juris canonici comprehends, in addition to 
their decrees, the epistles and canons of the ancient fathers, and 
the decretals of the bishops of Rome, yet these (so far as they 
have not been erected into authorities by decrees of the councils,) 
are merely taken as what the lawyers call obiter dicta, mere extra- 
judicial sayings, entitled to more or less authority, according to 
the circumstances and the persons which gave origin to them. 
These Councils, although fully entitled to be styled the Councils of 
the Church, as having for the most part been actually the legisla- 
‘tive bodies of the whole Church, as it existed atthe period of their 
session, yet are really identified with the Latin Church, inasmuch 
as those of which we have any authentic account did not sit until 
the Church was beginning, under the warmth of imperial favour, to 
corrupt, and to develop those defects which ripened into Popery. 

The authority of Councils over all those persons who form part 
of the Council, arises from the nature of our subject; but their 
general weight of authority has flowed naturally enough from the 
aggregate of those attributes which were possessed by the various 
persons who constituted them where they were not general, and 
from the amount of care and earnestness which these persons 
individually bestowed upon the subject. The Romans draw a 
somewhat nice but very perceptible distinction between Potestas 
and Auctoritas,—a distinction which we must not forget, when 
considering the influence of early and provincial synods, Now 
general Councils over the whole church, and provincial, and 
national synods over particular sections of that Church, have 
claimed Potestas, as well as that Auctoritas, which must always 
be yielded to such bodies, in a greater or less degree. 

It is necessary to call to mind the constant classification of 
Councils into cecumenical or general Councils, which could only be 
convoked by the Imperial command; national Councils, which 
appear also to have required the royal summons ; and provincial, 
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and diocesan synods, convened respectively to represent the Church 
power in an archiepiscopal province, or in a simple diocese, and 
as to those it is not clear whether a royal summons was necessary 
or not. And perhaps it is not impertinent in this place to notice 
that the convocation, so much talked of lately in England, is a 
peculiar body, differing from any of these, and which had its rise 
in the fact, that, at a time when the only available taxes were those 
“aids” which were levied only in respect of the feudal tenure, the 
clergy (who held a large portion of the land) could not be taxed at 
all, because they held by the tenure termed frankalmoin, under which 
arose no right to “aid.” The “ convocation” of the clergy in England 
therefore is strictly only an assembly in which the clergy may be 
called upon to tax themselves, which meets at the commencement of 
every parliamentary session; but ever since the clergy have been 
put as to taxation on the same footing as the laity, it meets pro 
forma only, and is quite distinct from those synods and councils 
which might decide upon ecclesiastical matters. 

The power of cecumenical Councils has been generally rested 
upon the appealcarried by Paul and Barnabas from the Church at 
Autioch to the Apostles at Jerusalem, as to whether Gentile con- 
verts should observe J udaical ceremonies or not; and then from the: 
general power of general councils has been deduced the limited power : 
of provincial synods. Now, the whole basis of the institution, as’ 
thus laid, seems infirm, as the Council at Jerusalem affords no exact: 
precedent. - Not only were remote converts to a new sect naturally’ 
prone to appeal to those parties whose exertions had raised up the 
sect, but it is difficult to admit that Council, (and indeed it is not’ 
claimed,) as a general Council. If the appeal was to the Council: 
as an institution of the Church, it would seem that it is only en-' 
titled to be styled a Council of Jerusalem ; if, as doubtless was the 
case, it was an appeal to Divinely inspired Apostles, in their 
individual capacity, this affords no authority for the claims of un- 
inspired persons. Nothing, then, could be more natural than to’ 
bow before the expressed opinion of persons intrusted by Christ. 
with the erection of his church; but such a power (distinguished: 
from authority) can only be claimed in later times by calling in 
the aid of the doctrine of apostolical succession, a diesaie’ too 
absurd in itself and its consequences, too irrational in its very’ 
theory, and too unsubstantial in its claim, to call for our notice, 
even if it had not been abandoned by almost all persons of en- 
larged and unprejudiced minds in every Church, in name,—though' 
the clerical pretensions of almost “ap ee are, in Se heey Oo 
closely allied to it. 
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The assembly which was held in Jerusalem, may, with propriety, 
be called a council or synod, between which words there is only 
this difference, that the one was used by the Latins, and the other 
by the Greeks. It was an assembly summoned to decide upon 
a cause which affected not itself alone, but the whole Christian 
world. The members of whom it was composed were the apostles, 
the representatives of the primitive church, the elders, and the 
delegates from Antioch—among whom there were probably depu- 
ties from the churches of Syria and Cilicia. A controversy, which 
could not be satisfactorily determined in the place where it origi- 
nated, was submitted to their judgment; they proceeded in the 
ordinary way by reasoning upon it; and, finally, pronounced a 
sentence, by which all parties were bound. This is the model of 
Presbyterian synods, and the scriptural warrant which is produced 
for holding such assemblies. 

In all past ages the meeting at Jerusalem has been considered 
a council. Delegates from Antioch accompanied Paul and Bar- 
nabas on the occasion; and as the controversy was not confined 
to Antioch, but had caused disturbance in the churches of Syria 
and Cilicia, they concurred in the determination to apply to the 
' apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and their delegates were among 
the persons who went up with Paul and Barnabas. It is worthy 
of particular notice, that the wisdom of the elders, and the autho- 
rity of the apostles—the immediate ambassadors of Christ, and the 
highest office-bearers in his church, were united in this council. 
The purpose of the church of Antioch seems to have been, to 
submit the question to a larger assembly, and more venerable, 
than could be collected in their own city ; and the admission. by 
the apostles, of the elders, to deliberate along with them, does seem 
to establish a precedent for calling councils in cases of emer- 
gency. ‘The apostles and elders came together to consider of the 
matter” brought up to them from Antioch, on which the peace 
and enlargement of the Gentile churches so much depended—to 
canvass the arguments on both sides, and to pass a final sentence. 
In the form of procedure, there was nothing different from what 
may be practised, and often is practised, in other assemblies. 
No person rose and pronounced the dictates of inspiration, by which 
the rest were overawed ; but apostles and elders consulted together 
on equal terms, and the decree was the result of their united deli- 
‘berations. It was founded upon a well known fact, corroborated 
by other facts, and upon an argument drawn from the Scriptures. 

It appears from the account, that there were other persons 
present, besides the apostles and elders, and the commissioners 
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from Antioch (and elsewhere), who are called “the multitude,” 
and “the whole church.” It is much questioned whether they 
were present to hear and observe only, or to deliberate and judge. 
The reference was not made to them; and Luke expressly affirms, 
that they who came together to consider of this matter were, the 
“apostles and elders.” As the question, however, was of the 
greatest importance, affecting the interests of the Gentile believers, 
and prescribing the terms of their admission to the privileges of 
the gospel, it could not but excite general attention. It does not 
seem, that, by ‘“‘the whole church,” we should understand all the 
members of the church in Jerusalem, but, rather, the whole of the 
assembly that was present on that occasion ; for, as we are certain 
that there were in that city thousands who believed, it is impro- 
bable that so great a multitude would have been permitted to meet 
in public by a government ill-affected to them and their cause. . 
Besides, all the disciples could not have met in one place, except 

_ perhaps the Temple (and even this is doubtful), or some square or 
market-place, the supposition of which may seem to be absurd. 
Nor did that great, primitive, model council proceed without some 
jostling of ideas and opinions on the part of those who composed 
it, nor were those persons excluded who differed most widely from 
the rest. There was, we are told, “much disputing” in that 
celebrated council; perhaps not so much among the apostlesthem- 
selves, who were present, as among the other members of the 
council, some of whom retained a strong predilection for their 
‘ancient institutions. The disputation ended in a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the important question that had been raised: the 
controversy was happily terminated; the messengers of the apostles 
and elders repaired 'to Antioch with the decree of the council, and 
delivered the epistle containing it to the multitude, who “ rejoiced 
for the consolation ;” their privileges being established by such 
authority as would preclude the danger of further disturbance. 

Happy had it been if all succeeding councils had been as equita- 
bly formed, as fairly conducted, and as wisely settled. 

The list of apostolical councils, as reduced by modern criticism, 
amounts to four:—that held for the substituting of Matthias in 
the place of Judas—Actsi.; that for the election of seven deacons 
—Acts vi.5 that as to preserving the ceremonial law—<Acts xv.; 
and that as to toleration of legal observances—Acts xxi. 

‘There were formerly reckoned the meeting where the ‘apostles’ 
‘creed is said to have been prepared, each apostle contributing his 
part in its composition; the meeting which obtruded the so-called 
apostolic canons upon us, canons which certainly do not date earlier 
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than the fourth century, being in number eighty-five, chiefly relating 
tothe clergy; and ameeting at Antioch, said to have passed nine 
canons, eight of which were soon abandoned, and the ninth of 
which commanded images of our Saviour to be substituted for 
those of heathen gods. But these last three are now admitted to 
have been but fictions (either of dishonest or distempered brains, 
or to have arisen from some confusion of circumstances), after 
many controversies, the interest of which is now by-gone. 

Scarcely any of these apostolic meetings are, however, properly 
to be ranked as Councils; for, in its ecclesiastical sense, a council 
undoubtedly means an assemblage, not of individuals, but of 
deputies ; and of these we find hardly a trace in the first century, 
during the whole of which the various Christian societies or 
churches seem to have been perfectly equal to and independent 
of one another, all electing their own bishops or presbyters, both 
teaching and ruling. 

The origin of the federal character of the Christian church is, 
no doubt, to be looked for amongst the political ideas of the Greeks, 
who were quite familiar with such federal unions. And accordingly | 
we find, in the third century, some traces that the various Greek 

churches had united themselves into convenient provincial unions; 

with a metropolitan church, and an archbishop or presbyter, elect- 
ed as such. A synod was a necessary consequence of this arrange- 
ment, in atime when the church was essentially a republican 
body; and the various churches deputed some of their number to 
represent them. But, as was natural, the bishops were usually 
appointed as the deputies, and, in consequence, the synod became, 
in practice, an ecclesiastical body, Hine ille lacryme—hence all 
the trouble and persecutions which the various descendants of this 
primitive church have, from time to time, suffered and partaken 
in! Hence, although not at once developed, that arrogance and 
bigotry which have made the very name of priest or ecclesiastic, a 
bye-word! This division of the churches into synods very materi- 
ally assisted the practice of calling together cecumenical councils, 
if we can speak of that as a practice, which has only occurred some 
ten times within as many centuries. And these synods soon ex- 
tended into the western provinces, under the Latin name of 
Couneils. 

And now the church was rent into heresies—sects of nominal 
Christians, philosophising Manichees and Platonists, and unphilo- 
sophising fanatics. But no dispute was at this time waged with 
nearly the fury which characterized that relating to the keeping of 
Easter; the Greeks maintaining that it should be observed on the 
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eve of the anniversary of our Lord’s crucifixion; the Latins, on 
the other hand, that it should be solemnized on the anniversary 
of His resurrection. And this dispute is remarkable as perhaps 
the first exercise of arrogant general authority by the Bishop of 
Rome: for Victor, after vainly endeavouring to compel confor- 

mity on the part of the Easterns, actually took upon him to ex- 
communicate all the heterodox communions. A truce was at length, 

however, concluded on this subject, which lasted till the convoca- 
tion of the Council of Nice, in the fourth century. Had the 
church been secure under the imperial eagles, we should probably 
thus early have seen all the flagrant cruelties and enormities which 
mark its history a century later; and the machinery of an cecu- 
menical Council would have been put in force to quell the spirit of 
inquiry, and consequently of sectarianism, which seemed arising. 

Before we come to the first general Council, we ought, perhaps, 
to notice, that Councils sat early in the third century—provincial 
and diocesan synods, of which there have been left us some records, 
that are generally considered, for want of a better word, as au- 
thentic. We may mention that of Eliberis, in Spain, which sat 
A.D. 305; and that of Neo Cesorea, 315. The apostolic canons alsa 
(of which we have already spoken) are usually allowed to date from 
the early part of this century. . 

It is remarkable, that, at so early a period amongst the Christians 
(as amongst every other body of religionists which has existed), 
the relations of priests and women to each other are felt to be 
matter for legislation, whether upon good grounds or not is not 
my subject. It is quite clear, however, that the Christian bishops 
themselves, at this time, had no desire whatever to adopt celibacy 
as the rule for their life; but there seems to have been a strong 
feeling in many places, on the part of the laity, which gradually 
made itself felt. No rule against marriage, however, was for cen- 
turies enjoined upon the priesthood. But the canons of all their 
early councils discourage successive marriages to any persons, 
and exhibited the prohibitory line of consanguinity and affinity ; 
adverting, among other causes, to that so much mooted of late, of 
a brother and sister-in-law; yet, it is to be oberved, that these 
canons only recommend and award penance—none forbid and 
excommunicate—and they only, or, at all events, mostly, refer to 
persons in orders. 

Such confusion was there in thenow wealthy, prosperous, but 
nevertheless, in some measure, backsliding church—so many here- 
sies and schisms were there rending it; and so serious was that of 
Arius, upon the nature of our Lord, that upon Constantine's conver- 
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sion, he, in anxiety to secure peace, undertook to superintend 
and reform the matter of Church government.. He first completed 
the development of the episcopacy, or diocesan and provincial 
divisions and relations, and their synods, and of archbishops; and 
finally, he appointed four arch-ecclesiarchs, under the style of patri- 
archs, in Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople. He 
failed not, however, to see that this remedy alone was, or at least 
might be, worse than the disease; and he thought, ‘‘ good easy 
man,’ in this respect, that he had discovered the complement 
which would harmonize discords, in the idea—now in practice, ap- 
parently not difficult—of a universal council. Such a universal 
council did he convene at Nice, in Bythnia, in the year 324. We 
have not received any authentic records of the proceedings of this 
first cecumenical council: but Gibbon has described to us, in his 
masterly manner, the disgraceful uproars. and brawlings which 
took place here,—a scene of riot which even the august presence 
of Constantine could not transform—and has told us of the dire 
and cruel persecutiops, and the terrible controversies, which this 
convention originated between Arius and the orthodox. 

It is singular that no complete account of this great council 
should have reached us: thus much at least, however, is clear, that 
it assimilated the practice of all the churches as to the time of 
keeping Easter to that which still obtains in the west: that it had 
a very narrow escape indeed of forbidding the clergy to marry; 
and, (most important of all that it committed and omitted) it ut- 
terly condemned and anathematized (in common with many other 
sects) the doctrines and disciples of Arius. It would be instructive, 
however painful, had we time, to watch the turning of the ecclesi- 
astical wheel for the next century, how Arian and Trinitarian, 
homo-ousian and homoi-ousian in turn came uppermost : how now 
Arius and his followers, now Athanasius and his colleagues, were 
proscribed and banished ; how caprice, levity, learning, bigotry, 
prejudice, and many other contradictory motives, in turn tossed 
the shuttle-cock of ‘“‘heresy” this way, that way, and the other way; 
and how, whoever were uppermost (though returning from trials 
which ought to have taught them a better creed and a milder 
practice) werealmost equally remarkable for intolerance and cruelty, 
and indeed seemed more and more confirmed in that creed of bi- 
gotry under which they themselves had suffered; as, for instance, 
the Trinitarian who had been at the Council of Nice satisfied with 
the Nicene creed, fifty years afterwards would hear of nothing 
more liberal than that of Athanasius. _ 

My space will only permit me to skim over the wide field of the 
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subject of this lecture in a cursory manner, and to light here and there 
to notice the more prominent objects, and therefore must at once 
pass over numerous provincial councils,—all more important 
bodies in the! pages of a history of persecution than any where else, 
to the year 381, when Theodosius assembled the second cecumenical 
Council at Constantinople, a council which pains-takingly went over 
all the errors and heresies hitherto known, and condemned them 
one by one, anathematizing their partizans, and with particular 
care completing the discomfiture of the Arians commenced by the 
Nicene Council, and expounding the doctrine of three in one, as it 
is at present nominally received by all the orthodox. The only 
remaining act of the Council which I shall notice is a canon 
which assigned to the Bishop of Constantinople the next rank 
after the Roman pontiff. 

Mention must not be omitted of the provincial council. of Sara- 
gossa, in the year 380, which condemned the sect of the Priscillian 
Gnostics, because upon this council, as its sentence was carried 
out by the cruel ecclesiastic Idacius, is first chargeable blood- 
shed in the annals of Christ’s church. This cruel priest (who is de- 
scribed, by Sulpicuis Severus, as “‘a man abandoned to the most 
corrupt indolence, and without the least tincture of true piety; 
was audacious, talkative, impudent, luxurious, gluttonous. He ac- 
cused as heretics and protectors of Priscillian all those whose lives 
were consecrated to the pursuit of piety and knowledge, or were 
distinguished by acts of mortification and abstinence.” This Priest, 
not satisfied with obtaining the banishment of Priscillian, with all 
his disciples, succeeded in obtaming from Maximus, when, after his 
murder of Gratian, he was anxious to secure friends in Gaul 
and Spain, a decree condemning Priscillian to death; and this 
martyr, with some of his associates, was put to death at Treves, 
A.D. 384. 

~The Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, was principally occupied 
with the settlement of the rights, the jurisdiction, and the limits 
of various dioceses within the patriarchate of Constantinople, and 
from its twenty-eighth canon sprung'the discord which ended in 
the complete severance of the Eastern and Western Church. In- 
deed, the arrogance of the Roman pontiff had now become too 
great to be borne, and the members of the Council, in self-defence, 
asserted that the bishop of Constantinople was equal in rank, wid 
nity, and power to the bishop of Rome. 

The following score of years, perhaps, completed. the structure 
of ecclesiastical_arrogance, which became only bounded by the 
means of the class, The Bishops of Rome and Constantinople 
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outstripped all others so far in dignity, wealth, and power, that all | 
‘the minor had flourished under the protection of one or the other; 
and when policy came into calculation, the pontiff Leo, surnamed 
the Great, had no contemporary equal, and he himself affected su- 
premacy, nay perhaps he said, the great destinies of his successors 
required it. The same temper, however, spread all over the clergy, 
and the Bishop of Tours was audacious enough in public to main- 
tain that the Emperor was in point of dignity inferior to a presbyter. 

To inquire into the sources of these evils is beyond my pur | 
pose; but they called aloud for interference; and it must be 
admitted, that the records we have of the acts of the various 
councils, both general and provincial, from the fourth century 
downwards, bear constant testimony to the pleasing fact, that 
these bodies did not neglect their duty of supervising the morals 
of the clergy. Nothing so often called them into action, no part 
of their duty was more vigilantly performed; but at the same time 
it is to be feared that this very vigilance was exercised in a manner 
that was injurious, by being in some respects too uncompromising. 
The bow of discipline was drawn too tight, when the superintend- 
‘ing officers of the church legislated contrary to the ineradicable 
_ feelings of the man, in endeavouring to attain a fancied standard for 
the priest: and this at the very moment that, by example, and 
even by precept, the most arrogant and self-sufficient ideas were 
strenuously impressed upon the ecclesiastical mind. Proofs of 
this supervision of the clergy are to be found in every set of canons 
‘into which we look. 

‘I must pass on to take some notice of the schism of Nestorius, 
‘a schism which had an important effect on the ultimate result of 
the disputes between the Greek and the Latin churches. This 
Nestorius was a man of great learning and piety, but unfortu- 
nately took upon himself to defend his friend Anastasius, who 
preached against the errors into which the Trinitarian zeal had 
carried most during the Arian controversy, especially maintaining 
that Mary was not the mother of Gop, she only having given birth 
to the human nature of Christ. The violent Cyril, determined to 
extirpate this heresy, summoned the council of Alexandria, (a.p. 
430,) which anathematized Nestorius and his doctrines, With 
reference principally to this heresy, Theodosius the Younger.con- 
vened the third general council (a.p. 431) at Ephesus, which 
established, to use the singular phrase of history, that unity yet 
individuality of two natures in our Saviour, which has been a 
stumbling block to so many. Dr. Mosheim puts so concisely the 
conduct of this council towards Nestorius, that I shall quote it, as 
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it is a singular prototype of what, in similar circumstances, seems 
to have been the character of the acts of every conclave where 
the ecclesiastical power has been exercised without the supervision 
of the secular arm, and without the admixture of secular members. 
“ In this council,” says Mosheim, “ Cyril presided, though he was 
the party concerned, and the enemy of Nestorius ; and he proposed 
examining and determining the matter in debate, before John of 
Antioch and the other Eastern bishops (who seemed to have been 
disposed towards Nestorius) arrived. Nestorius objected against 
this proceeding as irregular and unjust; but his remonstrances 
being without effect, he refused to comply with the summons 
which called him before the council. Cyril, on the other hand, 
pushing on the matter with a lawless violence, Nestorius was 
judged without being heard; and, during the absence of a great 
number of those bishops who belonged to the council, he was 
compared with the traitor Judas, and charged with blasphemy 
against the Divine Majesty; deprived of his episcopal dignity, 
and sent into exile, where he finished his days. . The transactions 
of this council,” continues the learned historian, “will appear to 
the candid and equitable reader in the most unfavourable light, as 
full of low artifice, contrary to all the rules of justice, and even 
destitute of the least air of common decency.” 

One would have thought that the general councils of the church 
should have been characterized by greater fairness and propriety 
than others, but it would seem not; for, soon after the condem- 
nation of Nestorius, one Eutyches was accused by Flavianus 
before a provincial council, at Constantinople, of erring in the 
opposite direction to Nestorius, denying the human nature of 
Christ. He was condemned; but appealed to a general council, 
which the emperor consequently assembled at Ephesus. Now, 
though the assembly was undoubtedly a general council, it has 
never pleased ecclesiastical historians to reckon it amongst them, 
probably lest it should degrade the class, as unfortunately it 
became popularly designated, and is to this day called, ‘conciluim 
latronum, the band of robbers (a name which, we fear, might be 
applied to similar bodies in more modern times), and with what 
reason, we shall see. The council was presided over by Dioscurus, 
now Bishop of Alexandria, and he happened to be a defender of 
Eutyches; and to such purpose did he exercise his influence, that 
he not only obtained an acquittal for his friend Eutyches, but 
really ordered the pious Flavianus to be cruelly-scourged in 
public, and then banished to a city in Lydia. In this city, he 
soon died,—of what think you? Of the bruises which he had re- 
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ceived in the council, from the buffetings and blows of Dioscurus, 
and the bishops who sided with him! oi 

The drama was not yet played out. Flavianus, before he died, 
persuaded Leo the Great to espouse his cause; and this Leo did 
so effectually, that he induced the emperor, Marcian, to call the 
fourth (as it is called) general or cecumenical council at Chalce- 
don. The legates of Leo filled the chair in this assembly, and 
now, lo! Kutychesis condemned; Dioscurus deposed and banished; 
and the acts of the concilium latronum annulled, and the doc- 
trine again established, “that in Christ two distinct natures were 
united in one person, and that without any change, mixture, or 
confusion.” 

T must notice, in connection with this council, that the disputes 
consequent upon it led, (by steps which I cannot here trace), to a 
synodical act, which tended much to embitter the rivalry between 
Greeks and Latins, and which is to be noted as a great stretch of 
papal authority. I refer to the decree of the provincial council at 
Rome, convened by Felix IT., composed of sixty-seven bishops, 
which deposed and excommunicated <Acacius, bishop of Constan- 
tinople, as an Eutychian, and an enemy to the truth professedly, 
though really, as is said by modern Protestant historians, (for 
now we are approaching times, in the history of which, by modern 
writers, we have to make allowances for their Protestant and 
Romanist prejudices,) as an active censor of the Roman See. 

The nexttonciliar act which I shall notice is the suppression, 
in its very birth almost, of the sect of the Pelagians, (made famous 
by being referred to in the article of the Anglican church,) 
through the vigorous measures adopted by the council of Car- 
thage (A.D. 412), under the auspices of Augustine, the celebrated 
bishop of Hippo. This is an interesting period, inasmuch, as 
although the Pelagians themselves were soon suppressed as a sect, 
—from this time dates the great controversy known as that 
between Calvinism and Arminianism,—in the fifth century, as 
that of Predestinarianism. 

There is little that is instructive or noticeable in the acts and 
canons of the various insignificant councils which were held during 
the next century, except as further developing the characteristics 
of all clerical conclaves, constantly employed in crushing, as they 
fondly imagined, nonconformity ; and, except as shewing with 
how much energy, and with how little success, the high officers of 
the church strove to restrain the wild exhibitions of shameless 
license, into which the priests were now rushing headlong, under 
the impulse, on the one hand, of undue restraint, and with the 
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‘spur, on the other, of the Antinomian notions, which they, as 
always has been the case, encouraged as to themselves, however 
vigorously they may have endeavoured to repress their growth in 
the laic breast. . 

Before arriving at the general council, however, I have to notice 
a very important event which transpired in the interval, and 
which, probably, had very great influence in retarding the full 
blow of papal pretensions, until the time of Hildebrand. JI refer 
to the opposition which the arrogance of the pontiff caused to 
spring up in the minds of the Gothie rulers of Italy, who were by 
no means inclined to place their necks under the sacerdotal foot, 
and who found it necessary, amongst the various measures which 
they adopted to restrain this wonderful power which they found 
springing up in antagonism to their own, (for every secondary 
unrestrained power must be antagonistic to the primary,) to pre- 
‘serve to themselves the sole right of summoning even provincial 
synods. 

One of the hottest controversies that raged at this period was 
‘that: which the great Origen gave rise to, by propounding some 
dogmas, of, in some cases an important, in some an insignificant, 
and in some, a whimsical character. Amongst these dogmas, the 
following were the most offensive: the often-raised doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which was propounded by this eminent father 
in a somewhat modified form; the now rather popular doctrine of 
the temporary nature of future punishment, with the somewhat 
singular addition that Christ will be crucified again for the re-’ 
demption of the damned, both of angelic and human nature; 
that the Father is greater than the Son, and the Son than the 
Holy Ghost; and thatthe soul of Christ was united to the word 
before the incarnation. It was also thought matter susceptible of 
controversy, and demanding considerable display of zeal, when 
Origen entertained the opinion, always held however as mere 
‘matter of speculation, that the celestial bodies were endowed with 
rational souls; and the yet more whimsical fancy, that after the 
resurrection, all existences will be of a round figure. The com- 
plete condemnation of Origenism is the sole proceeding which gives 
importance to the fifth general council, which was called by Jus- 
tinian, at Constantinople (4.p. 553); and from it we pass on to 
that council of the same place, not acknowledged by the Latins as 
cecumenical, which is called Quinisextum, whose acts are remark- 
able, inasmuch as they no doubt played an important part amongst 
the numerous causes which gave the Roman pontiff so marvellous 
a power as that which he has possessed for so many centuries. 
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Had the rivalry between Greek and Roman pontiff continued 
to check the encroachments of each, probably Romanism might 
never have attained its most offensive characteristics; but when 
the Western church separated themselves entirely from the Eastern, 
the Roman pontiff was without rival in his own province. The 
council of Quinisextum contributed much to bring about the 
separation of the churches, for it infringed upon the uniformity of 
religious observances in many respects; and, asits claims to com- 
‘mand the obedience of all churches were not admitted, the Greek 
and Latin churches became immediately diverse in practice of 
forms; a diversity which the pope very soon seized, to enhance 
the importance of the clergy, by crowding the ritual with those 
numerous ceremonial offices which have, by their attendant 
circumstances, done so much to enhance the priestly influence. 

The sixth general council assembled by Constans is remarkable 
as having arisen out of one of the struggles between the eccle- 
siastical power and the imperial. For the insolence which Martin 
displayed in obtaining, from a council convened by him at Rome, 
a canon suppressing the imperial decrees, known as the Hcthesis, 
and the type or formulary, was resented with the. greatest rigour, 
and Martin, with many seditious clerics, were banished. This 
had the desired effect, and the immediately succeeding popes 
treated the imperial dynasty with the greatest respect; but so 
much excitement was abroad upon the subject of these decrees, 
that Constantine Pogonatus called an cecumenical council toge- 
ther, the acts of which, however, are far from important, having 
chiefly declared upon the sect of the Monothelites, and their doc- 
trine as to the oneness of Christ’s nature. 

In the ninth century we come to perhaps one of the most im- 
portant controversies displayed in ecclesiastical history — that 
between the Iconoduli and the Iconoclasts—a controversy specially 
important, as having first developed the “ full blow” of clerical 
impudence, the excommunication of sovereigns. I am aware that 
it has been denied by some writers; but the balance of authority 
is vastly in support of the account, that both Gregory I. and IL., 
on this question, excommunicated Leo, and, in fact, deprived him 
of his Italian dominions. Leo, beside the military steps which he 
took to put a stop to this rebellion, convened a Council at Con- 
stantinople (a.p. 730), which degraded the bishop of that city 
(as well as many other episcopal image worshippers), and placed 
Anastasius in his room. Leo was succeeded by his son Constan- 
tine Copronyenus, who, not one whit less determined to suppress 
such worship, adopted the course of calling together at Constanti- 
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nople a council, reckoned by the Greeks as the seventh general 
council, in which was passed a solemn condemnation of the use 
of images. This canon, bowever, being set at nought by the 
Iconoduli, measures of a far more severe character were adopted, 
and enforced, with no lack of determination, both by Constantine 
and his son Leo LV., until the latter emperor was poisoned by the 
hands of his profligate and perfidious wife Irene, who seized the 
reins of empire during the minority of her son Constantine. This 
woman was a devout Iconodula, and, entering into an alliance 
with Adrian, bishop of Rome, summoned the second Nicene 
Council (a.p. 786), which abrogated the imperial law and the 
canons of Constantinople, as to the use of images, and restored 
the former custom, including the adoration or other reverence 
paid to the crucifix. It is quite clear, however, that this was not — 
considered conclusive, and that, as yet, freedom of opinion had not 
become wholly overlaid by the papal incubus; for Charlemagne, 
having failed to convert Adrian by his book on images, (a curious 
work which, though professedly his, was probably prepared by his 
protege, our great countryman, Alciwm,) he summoned a Council 
of 300 Bishops, at Frankfort (a.p. 794), who, without hesitation, 
condemned the use of images, except as mere ornaments to the 
churches, aserroneous and heretical. Yet this very Charlemagne 
and his successors had conferred upon them, by a Council of 
Italian bishops under the pontificate, the right of electing and 
nominating the Pope of Rome; a right which, though Charlemagne 
did not accept, yethe reserved to himself, and he and his successors _ 
exercised the right of ratifying the elections. 

The power of the Bishop of Rome was, during the ninth cen- 
tury, vastly consolidated ; and it must be confessed, that some of 
the means by which this was effected were of a very suspicious 
character. There is hardly room to doubt that the celebrated 
Isidorean decrees, which were discovered, as was alleged, about 
this time, were but forgeries of some ardent lover of the papal 
power; and there were, about the same time, numerous canons and 
acts of councils, of divers dates, discovered, the authenticity of 
many of which there is very great reason to dispute, and especially 

“some very important canons now brought forward as having been 
passed at a certain council, held under Sylvester, but which were 
never heard of before. These considerations render our subject 
one of some hazard and nicety. But when Rome was now matur- 
ing her schemes of dominion, certain rescripts were produced, 
and were ultimately collected and put forth, as we have said, 
under the name of Isidore, Bishop of Poille, professing to be the 
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letters of early bishops (from Anacletus, the third on the list) and 
speaking in the lofty cecumenical style, which they would doubtless 
have adopted from the first, if they had been conscious of inheri- 
ting the primacy of the world. The forgery, though perfectly suc- 
cessful in a dark age, was but clumsily executed; and, when 
afterwards exposed by the centuriators of Magdeburgh, its defence 
was judged inexpedient by Baronius and Bellarmine. ‘The epistles 
of St. Cyprian are the first doctrines to be met with on the subject. 

A council ¢alled by Theodora, at Constantinople, in 842, follow- | 
ed up more effectually by another (esteemed amongst the Greeks 
as the eighth general), re-established the Nicene decrees as to ima- 
ges, and even gave them a peculiar sanctity. But, although this 
was the course taken by the superstitious Greeks, and advocated 
by the bishops of Rome amongst the Latins, we, in the west, held 
aloof for a time; although, before the end of the tenth century, 
the use of images (at least as a constant and peculiarly edifying 
decoration, if no further) was pretty universal amongst the West- 
erns. In the meantime, however, we find Lewis assembling a 
a council at Paris, which resolved to support the decrees of the 
council of Frankfort, and to deny that the use of images was any 

‘thing more than allowable as ornaments. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the supporters of them were so under any idea of their 
being objects of worship. 

Some of the other controversies are material to be noticed to 
_keep in view the course of events, as that about the words in 
the Nicene creed, ‘‘who proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” 
Indeed, the question of the procession of the Spirit from the Son, 
was the subject of several councils, and particularly that of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; and it is rather singular, that, although the doctrine 

_was universally condemned, and the words “‘ filioque” admitted to 
have been an interposition, such is the force of habit, that these 
words never could, with effect, be expunged from that creed; and, 
as part of it, they stand to this day. 

It was at this time that Transubstantiation was first broached 
by Parcasius Radbert, in a Treatise, published 831; but, as yet, no 
decree of any council was taken upon it. ; 

The doctrine of Predestination, revived by Godeschalcus, was 
more vigorously combated. This martyr,—for he expired in pri- 
son, testifying his sincerity,—was accused of the heresy of Predes- 
tinarianism (if that can be called heresy, which was the creed of 
the “great” Augustine). His misfortune really seems to have been, 
that he had an enemy in Rabanus Maurius, who persecuted him 
with a perfect hatred. However this may be, certain it is, that he 
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and his doctrine were condemned; and he (it was thought perhaps 
both) imprisoned by the Councils of Mentz, 848, and Quiercy, 849 ; 
and this judgment was confirmed by another synod of Quiercy, 
which satin 853. But, alas! councils, as well as doctors, differ ; 
and these decrees were stigmatized, and Godeschalcus defended at 
the Council of Valance, 855, at that of Langres, and at that of 
Tousi, in which the bishops of fourteen provinces supported the 
‘cause of the persecuted monk. 

The celebrated discussion, as to the mode of the birth of Christ, has 
received more notice than it is worthy of, as, even at this time, it was 
hushed at the disputes between Photius, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and the papal See; disputes of too intricate a character 
to be detailed, even if they naturally came within my subject; and 
yet, disputes, very important in their effects, and interesting, as 
showing how the rivalry of Byzantium and Rome ecclesiastically 
must have checked the arrogance of each. The details of the 
various councils which assembled on this matter are interesting, 
too, as showing how uniformly the violence of the ecclesiastical 
bodies keeps pace with their prostration, subservience, and futile- 
ness. Thesecouncils came thick upon one another; and, in each case, 
the members appeared to emulate one another in crouching be- 
neath the foot of some tyrant emperor, pope, or patriarch; and, as 
I said, in proportion as they were thus insincere, did they put on 
the fierceness of virtuous indignation. It may not be irrelevant to 
remark, that, in the course of this controversy, which all but pre- 
cipitated the schism of the Latin and Western Churches, Nicho- 
las of Rome, and Photuis of Constantinople, excommunicated 
each the other, with his adherents ; and amongst the articles alleged 
by Photius against the Romans, were, that they prohibited 
their priests from marrying, and that they allowed the interpola- 
tion in the creed, “‘ and from the Son.” 

In the tenth century, we find two of the most famous councils 
which the world has seen—famous, because of the fruits of their 
labours—and, because it was under their auspices that those un- 
dertakings, the crusades, were first commenced,—undertakings, 
whose intrinsic magnitude (and the magnitude of the consequences 
of which have probably never been fully unfolded, but which) we 
know had more extensive and permanent effect upon European 
‘society, arts, arms, and jurisprudence, than, perhaps, any other 
event since the irruption of the northern hordes. ‘The Roman 
pontiffs had long entertained some ambitious designs with refe- 
rence to Palestine; and, no sooner had the earnest eloquence of 
Peterthe Hermit aroused the chivalry of Europe to a sentimental and 
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romantic, perchance a religions or superstitious, fervour, than 
Urban II. took the opportunity of calling that imposing council of 
Placantia (1095). Nevertheless, even that thrilling spectacle of a 
venerable and eloquent pontiff, presiding over and endeavouring to 
persuade, and to excite an assembly of 200 bishops, 4,000 ecclesiastics, 
and 300,000 laymen, assembled under the vault of heaven, and the 
exciting tones of the voices of Friar Peter and of the pontiff him- 
self, failed to make the desired impression. What an assembly 

this was? Itis no newspaper phrase to call it the élite of the 
world. Never has there been anything to compare with it, till the 
Exhibition of 1851; and what a contrast is here? It has been a 
subject for poets, and romancers, and thinkers of every age; and 
always will be a most remarkable subject of contemplation. To 
return tothe Council :—The leaven had, however, been mixed; and, 
after it had time to work, Urban again summoned a council at 
Clermont; and all of us have been familiar, from childhood, with 
the pathetic appeal which this venerable prelate made to his 
audience—and its effect was conclusive; the council of Clermont 
is one of the events of the world, and Urban is one of the men 
whose acts and words will have not their last consequence, until 
acts and words become things of a past state of being. 

This council, however, considered some matters coming more 
ordinarily within its sphere, and, perhaps, more immediately per- 
taining to the subject of this lecture; one of which was the con- 
firming of a service or office, which has been one of the most 
constant and universal of any single office of the Latin church, 
I mean the “ Lesser office of the Holy Virgin.” 

Turning back for a moment—I may here, perhaps, notice, that 
there was a very strong opposing party in the matter of the cru- 
sades; indeed all those who were then called Cathari (better 
‘known to us as Waldenses and Albigenses), entirely denied their 
lawfulness (the Allens, the Gurneys, the Peases, and the Keys, 
the Cobdens, and the Ewarts, of those days). Some of the argu- 
‘ments used in their defence were of that extreme tenuity and sub- 
tleness as to be ridiculous. I cannot refrain from digressing to 
‘quote an argument of Moneta, though, I should observe, that he 
is answering an argument of the Waldenses, from L Cor., x., 32— 
‘* Give no offence, &c.” 

He says, “we read, Gen. xii., 7, that God said unto Abraham, 
‘unto thy seed will I give this land.” Now we (christians who 
dwell in Europe) are the seed of Abraham, as the apostle affirms, 
Gal. iii., 29—‘Therefore we are heirs of the promise, and the 
Holy Land is given to us by covenant, as our lawful possession.’ 
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From all which it appears, that it is the duty of civil and temporal 
rulers to use their utmost endeavours to put us in possession of 
the promised land; while it is, at the same time, incumbent upon 
the church and its ministers to exhort their rulers, in the most 
urgent manner, to the performance of their duty......The church 
has no desire to injure or slaughter the Saracens, nor is such the 
intention of the Christian princes engaged in this war. Yet, the 
blood of infidels must, of necessity, be shed, ifthey make resistance 
and oppose the victorious arms of the princes. The church of 
God is, therefore, entirely innocent, and without reproach in this 
matter, and gives no offence to the gentiles, because it does no 
more in reality than maintain its undoubted right.” 

But I have somewhat forestalled myself by mentioning these 
crusading councils here (just here), and I must not let their splen- 
dour obscure the importance of some very considerable acts 
anterior to their date. It is quite clear, that, from this time, the 
papal party looked upon the councils and synods as instruments © 
very useful in their own hands, but,-upon the whole, dangerous, 
as in fact they were, to the success of their own cherished objects, 
by affording the ecclesiastics at large, and the laity, the means of 
defending themselves ; for, as yet, the doctrine was hardly broached, 
which afterwards obtained considerable support, that the acts of 
councils required the papal confirmation. 

We have an instance in the eleventh century of the supreme 
jurisdiction of councils, when, after that long and varied series of 
incompetent or vicious pontiffs, which marks its central decades, 
we suddenly find three popes, Benedict IX., Sylvestsr III., and | 
Gregory VI., all maintaining claims to the pontifical office; upon 
which, Henry III. called a council at Sutri (1406), which ended 
the matter by deposing all three, and elevating to that office Cle- 
ment II. And the same emperor, two years afterwards, when the 
events of the interval showed that the intriguing spirit of eccle- 
siastics was far from being hushed, adopted the somewhat remark- 
able measure of appointing Leo IX.,in the diet at Worms (1048). 

This pope has been much celebrated for his virtues; but I am at 
at present only concerned to notice, that he summoned several 
councils in France and Germany, as well as in Italy, for 
the purpose of more effectually restraining the clerical vices 
which afflicted the church, and especially to put a stop to that 
mode of secularization which was caused by the crusades, arising 
with the feudal system, which made the prelates and priors failibee 
vassals of the crown, tending as it did to make them start up at 
any moment as independent princes. 
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Nicholas IT. also flourished in this century, whose councils 
were swayed by the famous Hildebrand; and one of his most im- 
portant acts was, to summon a council at Rome (1059), which 
passed many salutary and beneficial canons to heal the disorders 
of the Church. Amongst others, it made a most important decree, 
changing the mode of the pontifical election. Formerly, the whole 
clergy, nobility, and burgesses of Rome, joined in this election 
(a singular instance of the completely popular form of the ancient 
church) ; but this custom, it was alleged, was the occasion of inde- 
cent tumults, and of grave evils; and this decree declared that the 
election should be (without prejudice to the imperial rights) con- 
ducted by the cardinals (both bishops and presbyters), alone, al- 
though the consent of the people was indeed required to perfect 
the appointment. F 

It would be absurd if I were to endeavour to give the slightest 
sketch of the great man who now ascended the papal chair, Gre- 
gory VII., though better known as Hildebrand, in the passing 
manner which I could command; and all the more so, as he has 
been the subject of a lecture by one of my colleagues in the present 
course. This much, however, I may say, that this pope did more 
to change the whole face of the Latin church than any other 
man. He all but denuded the bishops and the councils themselves 
of any effective authority, at least in many parts of Europe; for in 
our own country, as well as in others, he was utterly unsuccessful. 
He attempted, indeed, to get William the Conqueror to do homage 
for his crown of England, as a fief of the Roman See. But he ef- 
fectually broke through the bond of subjection, which had existed 
from the time of Charlemagne downwards to the Roman Empe- 
rors—a bond which has never been re-imposed. 

To Hildebrand, however, we must not deny the credit of having 
been a strenuous guardian of ecclesiastical morality. He, in fact, 
sacrificed his vast influence to his inflexible principles as to illicit 
intercourse between the sexes, and as to simony and investitures. 
These latter questions, indeed, aroused his priestly arrogance, as 
well as his spiritual independence and purity. But under the for- 
mer matter, nothing could be got but self-approbation and general 
dislike; yet he never flinched, for he was determined to put a stop 
to the scandals which were constantly arising; and it appeared to 
him that the most effective way of doing so was to prohibit all 
such relation, even under the sanction of marriage; for, however 
much the custom of celibacy may have obtained and been sane: 
tioned before, and although insisted upon by some insignificant 
councils, it had never been the law of the church. Here, indeed} 
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we, arguing from experience, can see how egregiously mistaken 
was this able and usually far-seeing man; and, perhaps, we may, 
under the glare of this experience, flatter ourselves we should have 
foreseen the evils which his course would give rise to; but it is 
very easy to be paulo post futurum prophets. Gregory, however, 
was immoveable, and secured, in a council which assembled at 
Rome in 1014, canons absolutely forbidding marriage and concu- 
binage to the clergy, and requiring all those priests equally who 
were bound by the tie of marriage, or the more fragile liaison of 
illicit affection, to part immediately from their wives and mistresses, 
under the severest penalties. The odium which this step brought 
down upon Gregory, and the resistance with which it was met, it 
is not my province to chronicle. 

I therefore pass on to refer in a few words to those councils, 
which, during his pontificate, declared on the important matter of 
simony, and the cognate one of investitures. These subjects gave 
rise to one of the fiercest quarrelsand wars of the middle ages, 
and, perhaps, in no way could the pontiff have excited more viru- 
lent opposition, than by these steps which he took to prohibit lay 
investitures. But Gregory, having an object in view, was not to 
be stopped by any difficulties short of impossibilities. Having 
obtained from the Council at Rome peremptory prohibition of all 
simonaieal contracts, his next step was to apply to the Emperor, 
Henry III., to assist him; and Henry’s refusal gave rise to the 
most violent tumults and wars, which I shall only notice, in so far 
as to discover what part was played in them by the Councils. 
Gregory, exasperated, summoned another Council at Rome, which 
proceeded to excommunicate many of the Italian and German 
bishops, and, by a formal anathema, to prohibit any ecclesiastic 
from receiving investiture of any benefice from alayman. This 
at once aroused the civil power, for it struck at the root of their 
control over the church. It unfortunately happened, that, at this 
time, the discords existing in the empire weakened Henry con- 
siderably, and Gregory's next step was to summon the emperor 
to appear before a Council at Rome to answer for his conduct. 
This was more than Henry could brook, and, summoning a coun- 
cil of the German bishops at Worms, he deposed Gregory from the 
pontificate, and ordered a new election. This was met by Gre- 
gory with a sentence of excommunication, and to this sentence, 
the emperor was obliged at last to succumb. Again, however, 
offending, he was excommunicated; and thus dared, he convoked 
another council at Mentz, where Gregory was deposed; and at a 
synod held soon after at Brixen, Clement ILI. was elevated to his 
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place. This quarrel was soon after euded, as between these two 
individuals, by the death of Gregory, 1085. 

This dispute brings us again to those councils which we before 
noticed in another aspect; for Urban, at the Council of Placentia, 
obtained a confirmation of Gregory’s anathemas; and the Council 

of Clermont is remarkable, as having, at the instigation of Urban, 
- gone beyond even what Gregory had dared to do, by forbidding 
the clergy to take the oath of allegiance to their respective sove- 
_reigns. It is, I hope, needless to remark, that decrees of this 
nature, passedeven by general councils, how much more when 
merely provincial, were not admitted to be of any force by the 
municipal law of any country, until they were actually adopted 
by it. 

The doctrinal disputes of this century are, also, not to be passed 
by ;—that between the Greek and Latin churches indeed now rose 
to such a height, that a council held by Leo IX., at Rome, excom- 
municated all the Greek churches; but I shall leave this proceeding 
without further notice, asthe Roman church and the Greek become 
now more completely individualized, and the latter carried on this 
coutroversy most zealously. : 

. But the question of transubstantiation was warmly argued by 
Berenger, who strongly opposed that monstrous doctrine, and 
who was attacked and denounced by a council held at Rome, by 
another at Verielli, and by a third at Paris. In the last mentioned, 
he and his adherents were severely menaced, and, under its sanc- 
tion, he was deprived of allhis revenues. The dispute was revived 
again and again, at intervals, for many years; numerous synods 
condemned, and others required declarations of faith from the 
crafty doctor, who, as often as he made one, contrived to evade its 
terms, until Gregory VII. ascended the papal chair, and took Be- 
renger under his protection. Gregory does not seem prepared to 
admit the real presence, and no doubt he did not believe in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation; and he appears to have been un- 
willing to give any positive declaration on the subject. Certain 
it is, that he, more than once, allowed Berenger to retract confes- 
sions of faith which he had made, and compelled his accusers to 
be satisfied with a mysterious and ambiguous declaration, contain- 
ing really nothing at all; and when pressed to order the trial of 
Berenger's sincerity by the “fiery ordeal,” he absolutely refused to 
do so. ‘The end of Berenger, it is told us, was such as cannot but 
speak deeply to us; he retired to spend his days in fasting and 
prayer at the island of Cosine, near Tours, wearied with the con- 
troversy with so absurd a doctrine, and disgusted at being unable 
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to carry his point. We are told, however, that, after having thus 
retired from the world, his days were wofully embittered by the 
reflections that continually obtruded themselves upon his mind, 
upon the life of dissimulation which he had led, not only compro- 
mising the truth, but, by a constant homage outwardly, (not such 
as ordinary hypocrisy pays to virtue, but) to what he was always 
convinced, to his dying hour, was an absurd error. Death was 
welcomed by him in 1066. 

In the twelfth century, we find very early an instance of the 
supremacy of councils; for after Pascal had obtained the confident: 
aid of Henry V. against his father in the dispute concerning in- 
vestitures (an impious desertion, under the pretext of religion, 
which broke his father’s heart), he found the young double-dealer 
was not prepared to go all lengths after he had got possession of 
the empire; and, wearied with the dispute, he consented to a con- 
vention upon the matter, waiving some of the rights asserted under 
Gregory. This convention excited a violent commotion in the 
church, and Pascal was compelled to call the council held in the 
church of Lateran; and to this he confessed his error with the 
deepest contrition, and submitted his conduct to their considera- 
tion; upon which the council took up the question, and annulled 
the convention. After many more disputes, this matter was ar- 
ranged by a treaty which was affirmed by the general Council of 
Lateran (1122), according to which, the election of bishops and 
abbots was only to be made in the presence of the emperor or his 
ambassador; disputes were to be settled by the emperor; bishops 
and abbots elect were to take the oath of allegiance; and the im- 
perial investiture was to be not by crozier and ring, but by the 
temporal emblem of the sceptre. 

The next remarkable interference of a council which I shall 
notice, was the act of that commonly known as the third Lateran 
council, which was held by Alexander III., who possessed 
Rome against the pontiff favoured of the emperor, Pascal III. 
This council deposed the patron of Pascal, and dissolved the alle- 
giance of his subjects; and it is also noticeable as having taken 
away all right of confirmation of the papal elections (the last 
vestige of primitive episcopal institutions in Rome), and directed, 
that whoever should secure the votes of two-thirds of the College 
of Cardinals, should be absolutely elected; as having declared a 
spiritual war against all heretics; as having divested councils 
and other bishops of the right of canonization, and ordained this 
as one of the great causes, the cognizance of which was to ce in 
the pontiff alone. : 
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The position of England in the page of ecclesiastical history, 
except at the period of the Reformation, is insignificant, as com- 
pared with that which she holds in profane history; for we always 
managed to maintain our church independent, in a great mea- 
sure, of the foreign ecclesiastics, and dependent upon our civil 
‘power. Butin this century, when the popes so widely extended 
their power, that resolute prince Henry II. (adroitly enough 
choosing Becket for his principal friend, but never under his con- 
trol), assembled the council of Clarendon, one of the chief of 
English councils, which passed twelve constitutions, accurately — 
defining the relations of the ecclesiastical to the civil power, 
securing the dependence of the former upon the latter, and 
limiting the provinces of Anglican bishops and clergy. These 
constitutions were signed by the English clergy, and even by 
Thomas a Beckett himself; but the latter, repenting of his com- 
pliance, protested against them as an infringement of the divine 
right of the clergy, and he was supported by the Roman autho- 
rities. The result of this quarrel we kuow; it has been familiar 
to us ever since first we saw those representations, in the most 
humble style of art, in our nursery books, of “ Henry II. being 
flogged at the tomb of Thomas a Beckett.” ‘These constitutions, 
however, sunk into insignificance, when the king’s courts, being 
settled at Westminster, assumed much of their present form. In 
fact, with the rise of the Court of Queen’s Bench, arose that pliant 
and searching remedy, the “ Writ of Prohibition,” which has 
always effectually subjected the ecclesiastical courts to the civil 
tribunals, and has reviewed all the decisions of the former, from 
the days of John to those of Victoria, its last exercise and appli- 
cation, in any matter of very general and great interest, having 
been in that well-known case of Mr. Gorham. 

Although, from the time that the election of the pontiffs was by 
the cardinals alohe, the pontiffs, perhaps, more generally claimed 
to be independent of councils, their claim was not admitted by 
the sovereigns or laity of Europe; and, when the laity have been 
concerned, we often find attempts made by the pontitfs to give to 
their own acts the semblance of the authority of canons, as in the 
instance where Innocent IV. deposed the emperor Frederic, he 
did it in the presence of a council assembled at Lyons (1244), 
without, however, their consenting to his act. 

There is a much more important instance, which took place 
twenty-nine years earlier, when Innocent ILI. assumed to publish 
seventy canons for the government of the church, of his “own 
mere motion;” but this was done at the fourth council of Lateran, 
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and, although that synod did not confirm them expressly, they, 
in fact, have always had a sort of conciliar authority. These - 
canons were of a most important nature, and, amongst other 
objects, they established (so far as their authority SOHNE the doc- 
trine as to the Eucharist, introducing, for the first time, the word 
transubstantiation, to designate the orthodox doctrine, and also - 
prescribing, for the first time, the duty of auricular confession to 
a priest, including an enumeration of the individual sinful or ob- 
jectionable acts committed. At the same council, Simon de Mont- 
fort was invested by Innocent with the country of Thoulouse, in 
reward for his services in carrying out the then-infant Inquisition. 
_ Early in the fourteenth century we come upon a council held at 
Vienne (1311), which will ever be remembered, as having 
abolished that remarkable order of men, the Knights’ Templars, 
whose monuments, and whose etymological traces, are found in 
every country and province of Europe, from London to Constan- 
tinople. The charges alleged against them were, that they were 
not, indeed, Antinomians, in the understood sense, but that they 
acknowledged no moral law, and despised all religion; and that, 
in practice, they were guilty of the most unnatural and brutal 
vices as a constant thing; and that their avarice, and violence, and 
brutal lust, acknowledged no restraint whatever. The persons of 
these knights were seized upon unexpectedly, by concert, in 1307, 
upon an appointed day; andin the year 1311 the whole order was 
-anathematized, and so suppressed by the council of Vienne. 
Another subject ofthe canons of Vienne were, monks and nuns, 
called Beghards and Beguines, who lived as “ professed,” but did 
not profess, and so kept out of the hands of the clergy, and had 
all the liberty of laity. It so happened, that many of this class 
were infected with the doctrines of “the brethren of the free 
spirit;” and this, and the other accusations which were produced 
against them, probably in a great measure unfounded, procured 
them the condemnation of the council of Vienne. And Beghards 
and Beguines were pitilessly persecuted by the newly-invented 
machinery of the Inquisition of the Faith. Numerous more insig- 
nificant councils, and many bishops, had, for years prior to these, 
condemned and discouraged these people—heretics as they were 
called; and now it was considered necessary to attack them more 
vigorously. ‘Their real fault was, that they were opposed toformal- 
ism, and were distinguished by looking merely at the spirituality 
of religion, and neglecting all the material and outward, forms 
OF ate a, 
We come also, towards the end of this century, to two English 
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councils, held at London and Oxford, which are interesting as’ 
connected with the Vicar of Lutterworth. An earlier council had 
been instructed from Rome to interfere with Wickliffe, but, 
through his interest with the Duke of Lancaster, probably, or by 
some other means, he was not then molested. But in 1385, 
Courtenoy, Archbishop of Canterbury, renewed the attack, and he 
was brought before the coucils that I have named. The monks 
prosecuted him for twenty-three opinions which he had declared, 
- and of those, declared nineteen to be heretical, and thirteen to be 
erroneous. It illustrates, however, the freedom of the English, at 
the time, from ecclesiastical tyranny, that Wickliffe returned to 
his living, and expired in his own parsonage at Lutterworth, 
in 1387. 

One other council of this century is noticeable—that of Paris, 
1397, which, after both the then-rival pontiffs of Rome and 
Avignon, Boniface IX. and Benedict XIII., had refused to come 
to any arrangement for the harmony of the church, solemnly 
renounced all subjection to both popes, and, therefore, Charles VI. 
ordered Benedict to be imprisoned in his palace at Avignon. 

This celebrated. dispute between the pontifis of Rome and 
Avignon gave rise to a council, which is celebrated for an act 
which throws a singular light upon the actual position of the pope 
im the church. For Benedict, having consulted his own safety by 
éscaping from Avignon, those cardinals who had adhered to him 
being abandoned in their turn, forsook him, and, joining with 
those who adhered to Gregory XII. (who also were disgusted at 
this unseemly and obstinate struggle), they summoned the coun- 
cil of Pisa (March, 1409). This assembly condemned both popes 
as guilty of heresy, perjury, and contumacy ; and declared, that as 
they were unworthy of the honour, they had, ipso facto, ceased to 
be popes; and this step was followed by an election of Peter of 
Candia, who, as pontiff, assumed the name of Alexander V. We 
now see three several claimants for the keys, and the two rejected 
treated this decree with contempt, and proceeded, as usual, in the 
exercise of their functions—Benedict assembling a council at 
Perpeynan, and Gregory in Aquilicia, whence he fled to Rimini. 
~ These terrible factions led to very sad results, and presented a 
painful instance of the extreme of indecorum, of violence, and of 
crime itself, to which ambition will lead minds, even under the 
greatest restraint. Many calamities, both civil and religious, 
sprung from this schism, and its continuance seemed to promise 
immortality. Many princes, however, and especially the emperor 
Sigismund, strove anxiously to reconcile matters; and at last it 
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was determined to assemble a general council, to endeavour to. 
allay the evil. This council accordingly met in 1414, under, 
John XXIII. (who had succeeded Alexander). In many respects, 
this council is entitled to rank as amongst the most important. 
and interesting which was ever summoned, and it was attended 
by Sigismund and numerous other princes, with ambassadors 
from almost every state in Europe. It sat three years. At its 
first assembling, John XXIII. entered into an engagement to 
resign the papal chair peaceably, if the council should think it 
advisable; but when he found this step was really probable, he 
fled from Constance and his engagements, whereupon the council 
solemnly deposed him from his office. One of the earliest impor- 
tant decrees of this council was an authoritative declaration, that 
the Roman pontiff was inferior, and subject to a general council 
of the church; and the authority of such assemblies, as of synods 
in general, was vigorously vindicated. Soon after John’s deposi- 
tion, Gregory sent in his resignation, and Otto de Colonna was. 
elevated to the Holy See by the style of Martin V. Benedict, in 
his retreat at Perpignan, held out until his death, andhis attempted __ 
successor was persuaded, in 1429, to resign his pretensions in 
favour of Martin, so that, at last, the schism was healed. 

Perhaps the acts of the Council of Constance towards heretics 
are even more interesting to us than their important measures, 
for it was before this assembly that John Huss (already excom-, 
municated for applauding the opinions of Wickliffe) was summon- 
ed; and before it he appeared to prove his fidelity to the Church. 
of Rome, secure in the safe conduct of Sigismund. 

At this council, Huss declaimed in the most vehement language 
against the centralization-tyranny of Rome, and it is quite clear 
that this gave no offence at all. It is not so certain, however, that 
he did not expose himself by the violence of his attacks upon the 
clergy in general. But it seems abundantly clear, that the prin- 
cipal grounds of the violent animosity which existed against this 
able man arose from the disputes between Nominalists and feal- 
ists, disputes far more of a logical or rather of a metaphysical 
character (as to the natural, actual, or merely nominal of universal 
ideas) than a religious one, was yet waged with remarkable fierce- 
ness, and indeed the parties mutually accused each other of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. Huss was a violent Realist, and 
there is abundant evidence that a determined effort was made by 
the Formalists, with the celebrated Gerson at their head, to crush 
him; indeed, as much was admitted, in an address, which they 
printed, to Lewis, the king of France. A third very unfavorable 
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consideration was, that Huss had always entertained and express- 
ed the most violent animosity to, and contempt for, the Germans ; 
and he had been successful in depriving them, at the university of 
Prague, of influence which their representatives formerly possess- — 
ed; and at the council there were statutes enough to avenge this 
insult. However, whatever was the real cause, certain it is that 
corruption was widely at work to secure his condemnation. Sonu 
agents “pecuniarum ad ipsius ewtinctionem faciendo procurarunt ;” 

- and, as we all know, he was condemned for heresy, and suffered 
with heroic courage. | 

Jerome, of Prague, had accompanied him to the council, to 
support him, and was made himself party to his offence; and after 
recanting his errors, but apparently without any good effect, he, 
too, went to the stake with “ martyrable courage.” 

Whatever may have been Huss’s errors, this one he certainly 
had in the eyes of the blind and bigoted ecclesiastics of those 
times, that he would not confess them, but required that his aceu- 
sers should bring rational proof. In this “odious contumacy”™ 
alone, perhaps, he was considered worthy of suffering, according 
to the maxim of the celebrated Roman proconsul, who in desrib- 
ing his conduct towards the Christians, in his letter to Trajan, 
says, ‘when they persevered, I put my threats into execution, from 
a persuasion, that’ whatever their confession might be, their auda- 
cious and isis contumacy deserved an exemplary punish- 
ment.’ 

We, in England, who glory in the possession of Wickliffe’s name 
(perhaps that of the most estimable and single-minded, moderate, 
and benevolent of the ecclesiastical Reformers of the middle ages, 
as he certainly was the earliest), as that of a compatriot, have yet 
a nearer interest in the acts of the Council of Constance ; for this: 
synod summoned this great man from his grave in a quiet English 
Church-yard, and affixed an infamous brand upon his name and 
memory, and, after having especially condemned an invidious list 
of passages from his works, the whole of them, together with the 
very bones of the venerable deceased, were ordered to be commit- 
ted to the flames. 

‘One of the most laudable decrees of this council was, that which 
condemned the odious dogma of the venal traitor Petit, who (in 
defence of the assassination of Lewis of France by the Duke of 
Burgundy) maintained “that engagements might be broken with 
a tyrant, and that his murder was nota sin.” 

Every eye was turned to this great synod, expecting general 
reforms of the church at its hand,—reforms everywhere felt to be: 
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imperatively needed; but the party who derived the most interest, 
with Martin at its head, managed, by one artifice after another, to 
stave off such measures, and the assembly was, at last, obliged to 
disperse, without having effected this great desideratum. 
But the loud calls which rose on every hand for improvements 
in every department of the concern were so urgent, that, at last, 
even Martin himself was compelled to convene the Council of 
Basil, in order to allay the general agitation. Before this council 
met, Martin’s seat was occupied by Eugenius IV., who opposed 
with the greatest earnestness the schemes proposed for the union 
of the Greek and Latin churches, and, in pursuance of the reso- 
lution of the Council of Constance, of the reformation of the 
church universal. Eugenius was, however, obliged outwardly to 
succumb and express his approbation of the assembly. Before the 
pope’s legates were admitted to this council, they were required to 
undertake to abide by its decisions; and the first subject taken up 
was the papal pretensions. These were attacked with great vigour; 
the decrees of Constance, in relation to them, re-enacted; the 
Aunates, and various papal impositions, were abolished; the 
number of cardinals reduced to twenty-four; anda confession of. 
faith prepared, which, it was provided, that every pontiff should 
subscribe on his election. This course determined Kugenius to 
put a stop to the council, and he required it to transfer its sittings. 
to Italy. This they refused to do, with a view to the Greeks;. 
and upon Eugenius continuing to demand their submission, they. 
summoned him to appear formally before them. This was too 
much, and the. pope assumed to dissolve this council at once, 
summoning another to meet at Ferrara. In connection with this. 
council of Basil must not be forgotten, the promulgation of the, 
pragmatic sanction, so well known to the reader of history, a decree 
of Lewis [X., which was founded upon the canons of the council 
of Basil, and which attempted to secure the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church, by an emphatic and authoritative declaration of the 
limitation of papal and ecclesiastical power, and which expressly 
denied the authority of a pope as against a general council; and. 
which was nominally abrogated by Lewis IV., upon which oc- 
casion, he and _ his heirs received the title of ‘‘ His Most Christian 
Majesty,” but which really remained in practice until the papacy 
of Leo X. 
. The synod assembled at Ferrara met 1438, and commenced the 
consideration of the Eastern schism, and the means of healing it ;, 
for now this Greek church (slighted, abused, condemned, excom- 
municated before) became of importance to the pope, who obtained 
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from the fathers at Ferrara an excommunication for those assem- 
bled at Basil, who had pronounced a condemnation of the pontiff 
for his disregard of their summons, and who continued their sit- 
tings, countenanced by the {principal potertates of Europe. The 

Eastern emperor, the patriarch, and many of the principal bishops 
of the Eastern church, appeared in Ferrara, to conduct the 
negociation with the council assembled there, pursued as they 
now were by the fear of the Turks, which was continued at 
- Florence, whither the pope and his party removed in 1489. 

The next step on the part of the fathers of Basil was to excommu- 
nicate the pope, a step which unfortunately was not approved of 
by the monarchs of Europe, and which exasperated Eugenius so 
far, that he pronounced a second anathema on all those who took 
part in the Council of Basil, and declared all their acts to be null; 
a measure so little regarded by them, that they immediately pro- 
ceeded to elect Anadeus, duke of Savoy, a prince of the highest 
possible character and ability, to the papal chair which they had 
declared vacant. 

. Here, then, was all the labour and success of half a century 
frustrated in a day, and a schism renewed as violent as the former 
one between Avignon and Rome. Eugenius continued to hold 
the sittings of his council at Florence, and proceeded, by the 
greatest artifice and cunning, to patch up a reconciliation between 
Greece and Rome, which lasted just till the Grecian deputies 
reached Constantinople, and there, its nature and sources being 
exposed, the divisions became as wide as ever. Upon the disper- 
sion of the council of Florence, and the death of EKugenius, how- 
ever, this new Latin schism was healed by the virtues and self- 
denial of the successor of Eugenius (Nicholas V.), and of Anadeus, 
who is known as pope Felix V. The latter determined to restore 
peace to the church, by retiring to his little paradise of Repaille ; 
the council of Basil, assembled at Lausanne, approved this step, 
and ratified the election of Nicholas; and, under the mild sway of 
that virtuous pontiff, the western church enjoyed undisturbed 
peace, until the misfortunes of his Grecian brethren, as he seemed 
to consider them when they fell under the Turkish yoke, preyed 
upon his spirit, so as to deprive the church of his existence, 1455, 

In the sixteenth century I have again to notice a Pisan council, 
which was summoned by cardinals, under the sanction of 
Lewis XII., for the purpose of restraining the scandalous conduct 
of the arrogant Militaire Julius, the Prestor John of the papacy. 
This council by no means mended the matter; for Julius only 
laughed at and mocked them, until he yielded to the advice of his 
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prudent friends, to call a council, which met at the Lateran palace 
(1502), and annulled the canon of Pisa with the ob insulting: 
se gi 

The corruption with which all protestants are so familiar, as 
having sprung up in this century—especially the sale of indul- 
gences, and the insolent mendicants of the Dominican order, made 
every sincere Christian look with anxiety to the calling of a general 
council to allay those disorders; and we all know how the plot 
began to thicken, when the infamous impostures of John Tetzel 
called forth that gigantic energy which gave forth those propo- 
sitions, at Wittenburg, on the 31st September, 1517, which ended 
in that important secession which divided the western churches 
into reformed and Roman catholic. 

Let me, however, just call to your mind the summons from 
Leo X. to Luther, to appear at Rome to explain his conduct, and 
that the Saxon elector interfered to protect his subject from the 
summons, as the matter was one for the ecclesiastical court of the 
empire: upon this the pope ordered him to defend himself before 
the diet, to which Cajetan was sent as papal legate, held at Augs- 
burg, 1518. All of us have a more or less general idea of the 

controversy between Luther and’ Cajetan, and we can imagine 
something of the violence and obstinacy of each of these eccle- 
siastics ; and we know that, upon Cajetan attempting to put down 
his opponent with the ‘ insolence of office,” Luther appealed to 
the pope himself, shewing that he yet admitted the papal autho- 
rity. Leo X., however, was determined to carry things with a high 
hand, and not to allow his assumed authority to be questioned ; 
and, upon issuing the special edict, commanding submission to 
his alleged power of granting indulgences, Luther repaired to 
Wirtemburg, and appealed to a general council. This appeal was 
renewed, when the pope, by a bull, in 1520, condemned his. 
writings to be burned, as containing forty-three heresies, and sum- 
moned the hardy reformer himself to retract, within sixty days, 
on pain of excommunication; but assured that this appeal was in 
vain, and which he disregarded, he withdrew himself from the 
papal power; he publicly burned this bull, and the decretals and 
canons as to the pope’s supremacy, and withdrew himself, not as 
has been said, from the then-existing church itself, but from that 
bondage in which he had been adjudged to be tothe papal power. 
That he did not draw himself aloof from the Latin church, and, 
indeed, did not absolutely repudiate papal authority, is quite clear, 
from his renewing his appeal to a general council, and by sae 
conduct before the diets at which his case was considered. 
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. The pope-pressing the emperor to punish Luther's obstinacy, 
the latter determined to have the case considered over again before 
the proper diet; and, accordingly, it was summoned to meet at 
Worms, 1521. These German diets are important in our subject, 
for they were not merely civil courts, but also courts ecclesiastical, 
being, in fact, the German provincial councils. It is matter of 
familiar knowledge that this council, although it allowed Luther 
to depart, so as to secure his escape from its sentence, con- 
- demned him as an enemy to the Roman empire, without having 
really entered into the consideration of his tenets. 

The question of a general council was again mooted at the Diet 
of Nuremburg, 1522, of which the pope demanded the immediate, 
carrying into execution of the sentence of the former about Luther; 
but that assembly, taking advantage of the absence of Charles 
V., who was deeply anxious to please the pontiff, proposed the 
summoning of an cecumenical council to consider this matter and 
a general reformation, and also passed a law prohibiting any 
ecclesiastical innovation, until a general assembly of the church 
should have declared what was to be done in such a case. 

Another Diet of Nuremburg, two years after, again was com- 
pelled to consider this matter; for to that council went as legate 
that Cardinal, so well known in connexion with one of the most 
tragic pages of English history (Campegius), to demand imme- 
diate execution of the decree of Worms, and the same was pressed 
upon it by the ministers of the Emperor. This diet, however; 
while it did not invalidate the decree of Worms, renewed the de- 
mand for a general council, and left all the matters in dispute to 
be arranged at the diet to meet at Spires. That diet, which assem- 
bled in 1526, by no means answered to the call of the pope, and 
his ally, the Emperor. For although the execution of the edict of 
Worms against Luther and his followers was most hotly pressed, 
and warmly debated, it was ultimately decided by the whole as- 
sembly, that neither could they execute that sentence, nor deter- 
mine any thing about these new doctrines, until a general council 
had declared on them; that the cognizance of such matters be- 
longed to such a council only; that the Emperor should be re- 
quested to summon such a council; and that, in the meantime, 
the various princes and rulers should, in their respective domi- 
nions, themselves order their ecclesiastical matters so, nevertheless, 
as to be prepared to give an account to God and the Emperor. 
These resolutions were, however, annulled, and others substituted, 
for them in the next diet held at Spires (1529), when the Emperor 
was at liberty to attend to ecclesiastical matters; yet these new 
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decisions all pointed to a general council as the ultimate court. 
upon such matters, although those who protested against them 
(whence comes the term Protestant Church) were somewhat scep- 
tical as to the sincerity of the Emperor's intention wo which 
they were founded) to call such a council. | 

It is not pertinent to my subject to sketch the nistbry of the 
reformation, and therefore I at once pass over all the important 
events connected with the Augsburg confession of faith, until we 
come to the proposal made by Clement VII., in deference to 
the pressing entreaties to which he was subjected on. every side 
to summon a general council,—a step most inconsistent with his 
own wishes and schemes. His concession, however, was com- 

‘pletely nullified by the determination of the postulants not to 
admit a council to be held in Italy, where they were sure all 
liberal measures would be swamped; and they insisted that Germany 
was the natural seat of a council to determine a German contro- 
versy.. Once again, a similar proposal was made by Paul III. 
(1535), to summon a council at Mantua, and indeed he actually 
issued circular letters for the purpose. The Protestants, however, 
who dreaded such a council more than the existing state of things, 
protested, in their assembly at Smalcalde, against any such corrupt 
council as was summoned by Paul. The conference held at 
Worms (1541), between the leaders of the contending parties, has 
been celebrated for the three days argument which took place 
there between Melancthon and Hscius; but although it was 
adjourned to the diet of Ratisbon, it brought forth nothing more 
than the constant references of the caste in controversy to a 
general council. 

The plot now had been thickened by the acts of our Henry VITT., 
who threw off the papal yoke so far as it had been put upon his 
neck; and further than that, he broke off all connexion with 
Rome, ina manner quite sufficiently summary. Paul, annoyed at 
having his various efforts to stop the cry of reform by his packed 
councils at Mantua, Vicenza, and Venice, adopted another mode 
of diverting from himself the accusation of being a tyrannical 
opponent of reform, by appointing a committee of cardinals and 
others, to prepare a scheme of reformation. This committee made 
a not unimportant report; but although their proposals would 
have satisfied the cry for such, had it been earlier proposed, it 
was now far too superficial to allay the spirit which was abroad. 
Some of its proposals, moreover, were prepared in the spirit of such 
an ecclesiastical body, sitting with closed doors to patch up a 
sore place, such as the restraints of the liberty of the press, and 
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the suppression of the colloquies of Erasmus. This plan conclu- 
ded with a complaint, made with the most amusing naiveté, of the 
scandal of seeing the prostitutes lodged so magnificently at Rome, 
and riding on fine mules, while the Cardinals accompanied them 
in the most courteous and familiar manner! 

All this was, however, rendered ineffectual by the resolution of 
the Diet of Ratisbon, that, if a general council was delayed, the 
next Diet should itself undertake the controversies, and decide 
_them. The next year, Paul desired his legates to inform the Diet 
that he had determained to call a council at once, and, if it was not 
objected to, at Z'rent. This proposal was agreed to by the 
Emperor and the leading members of the diet, but. protested 
against by the Protestant princes, as they objected to a general 
council being called at all by the Pope, and, no doubt, that per- 
sonage had no power to call such; and, in the next place, they 
protested against its being held under the influence of and in proxi- 
mity to the papal power. ‘The persistency of the Protestants ex- 
asperated the Emperor, and he determined to put down all opposi- 
tion to the important council, and in consequence commenced the 
war known as that of Senalcalde. 

At last, however, in May, 1545, the long-looked for council 
assembled at Trent, and at once, under the immediate supervision 
of the Roman pontiff, commenced its labours. It proceeded to 
examine and capitulate, anathematize or recommend, every dogma, 
fancy, tradition, speculation, form, heresy, and error, which had 
made any disturbance in the church; nothing was too insignifi- 
cant for notice, nothing too great or solemn for dogmatic 
determination. 

With this council my inquiry ends, and it is quite impossible 
to attempt to give you any account ofits proceedings. I can only 
refer you to all the most offensive dogmas at present held, or upon 
the authority of this council alleged to be held (for I must tell you 
its canons are not law) by the Roman Catholic church. All have 
their source here ; this is the fronset origo of all the extremest and 
most offensive papal claims, which have any further authoyity than 
the claimants themselves. At the same time, although it cannot 
be doubted that the canons of Trent do actually form the most 
elaborate and complete digest of dogmatic theology to be found in 
the corpus juris canonici, yet they are jnot perfectly authoritative. 
In many countries, they are only looked to as commentaries of 
able men, and by no means as the authentic canons of .a general 
council. In fact, all sound theologians are competent to deny to 
it the place of a general council; and, although it is often placed 
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‘in that category, it has no right there, for many places, many 
‘churches, were wholly unrepresented at it; indeed, no churches 
.were fairly represented there, except those of Italy. But above all, 
it had not the essential origin of an cecumenical council, viz., the 
imperial summons. Itis, in fact, the most papistical assembly 
which the Roman church ever acknowledged. 

We need not wonder, then, that in France, in England, and in 
many parts of Germany, and in Spain itself, the canons of Trent 
are accepted as a compend (often erroneous) of the Catholic creed, 
‘not as the rule of faith ; so that almost all the Catholic theologians 
hold that this compend is always to be taken in connexion with 
Scripture, the canon law, and tradition; and they have no hesita- 
tion in characterizing many of its dogmas as heterodox ; and most 
writers take grave exceptions to its want of charity. I think I 
cannot better give the general feeling of theologians towards 
this remarkable council, than by quoting from the very able in- 
troductory discourse of M. de Cowrayer to his translation of Fra 
-Paolo’s History of its seventeen years’ proceedings. “It is to be 
‘lamented, that the council of“T'rent, which had been demanded and 
solicited by all good men, in order to_re-establish the unity broken 
by the opposition of sentiments which the new reform produced, 
fell into the error of multiplying, to an excessive degree, dogmas 
‘and anathemas hitherto unknown. It would shew too strong a 
prejudice not to acknowledge that there were made in that assem- 
bly a number of very wise laws and strong resolutions that were 
conformable to the ancient doctrine, and to the most pure laws of 
morality. But how can we justify that puerility of erecting into 
articles of faith so many things uncertain, superfluous, and 
without foundation, to say the least. How can we approve of that 
multitude of anathemas, lavished on account of the simple disputes 
upon words,—such as the controversies upon justification, the 
- merit of works, and many others of the same nature? How could 
one receive, I say, not as necessary dogmas, but even as truths, so 
many speculations which had néver, until then, exceeded the 
bounds of probability, on which it had been permitted to dispute 
freely, without exposing oneself to any censure? How could we 
excuse, in default of charity, that intolerance which has caused so 
many people to be excluded from Christian union, beeause impé- 
riously required to submit to unreasonable practices,—such as 
prayers in a foreign tongue, being contrary to the ancient insti- 
tution; communicating, in a particular manner, the unnecessary 
use of images, the invocation of the saints? How, in fine, can 
we not tax with harshness that desire to retain so many obser- 
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vances, perhaps good, but not necessary ; and to force every one to 
submit themselves thereto, at the risk of revolting one portion of 
' the people, without wishing to yield in matters the most indifferent, 
and the least essential to virtue,—as the distinction of meats, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and the maintenance of certain ceremonies, 
and of many customs, which, without being abuses (in themselves), 
have occasioned a great number ? 

“It is only zeal without knowledge, and party prejudice, which 
can excuse all these things; and, little as people judge without 
interest,and without passion, they can scarcely disagree with what 
I have said elsewhere, that the only means of justifying in some 
manner the council is, to regard part of these canons less as re- 
solutions to be acted upon, than as an exposition of the senti- 
ments which were then held.” 

_ These canons, however, are strenuously supported by all the 
advocates in the catholic church of the papal infallibility; they 
were passed under the immediate influence of Rome, and all tend 
to collect all wisdom, and authority, and goodness at the Vatican, 
and to uphold the extremest view of the Pope’s power. They are 
also, in addition to all these detriments, so ambiguously and 
vaguely worded, that there was for long (and, indeed, I am not 
sure that there does not now exist) a congregation in the Cardinals’ 
College for expounding them. | 

To one point only, as to their substance, shall I allude particu- 
larly, and that because it is a distinctive point about the Roman 
Church, and one which I have not before noticed, viz :—-the canon 
as to the sacred Scriptures. This council delivered some strange 
sentiments upon the weight of tradition in interpreting scriptures ; 
and it proceeded to restrict the members of the church to the use 
of the barbarous, and sometimes inaccurate and incomprehensibl., 
vulgate edition, which it praises as perfect (it must be admitted, 
somewhat inconsistently with a subsequent determination to which 
they came, that it should be revised and corrected, and, with the 
numerous improved translations, which have since been prepared 
by that church). 

But they proceeded still further, and forbade any one so to inter- 
pret Scripture as to make it contradict the church; they also de- 
clared, in somewhat ambiguous language it is true, that the use of 
the scriptures was not to be enjoyed by all, but only by those who 
were to be spiritual teachers; and that it was proper to be used 
in the Latin language only. 

I said, that, having reached {the Couneil of Trent, my labours 
and yours were ended: but, although there has been no general | 
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eouncil, and none of any kind of any very great authority or inter 
est, since that time, one or twoassemblies have taken place, which 
we certainly ought to notice, though you need not be alarmed that 
I shall descend to such trivialities as the synod of Thurles. 

In the first place, 1 must call to your mind the quarrel which 
took place between Louis the Great and Innocent XI., in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, about vacant bishoprics, 
the pope denying the royal prerogative of the French kings to 
assume them, their profits and duties, until filled up. These con- 
tests were, perhaps, the last into which the papal power ever 
entered with all that extreme arrogance and assumption which 
characterized its proceedings in the three preceding centuries. 
Bull after bull was issued by the pope, asserting his authority, 
and condemning all abettors and assistants to the royal claims; 
the pontiff refused to confirm the French bishops in their sees$ 
Louis inducted them without confirmation, and forbade, by penal 
enactments, submission to the papal bulls, and this proud monarch 
was, at last, so much exasperated, that he called that famous 
assembly of bishops, which met at Paris, 1682. This assembly 
re-asserted the ancient doctrine of the Gallican church, in com- 
mon, indeed, with almost every other national church; that the 
papal power is purely spiritual; that, as such, it is inferior to that 
of a general council; and that the pontiff is, as all the other 
bishops, fallible. All the universities of France adopted these 
decrees; and, although they did not please the ambitious and able 
pontiff who then reigned, they put an effectual check upon his 
power for evil in France. 

Another assembly I have to notice as not being entitled to rank 
amongst “the councils,” although often placed there through a 
verbal misapprehension. I refer to that committee, called “a 
council,” which assembled at Rome under Clement, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, to decide on the points at issue 
between the Jesuits and the Dominicans, a conclave in no wise 
entitled to rank with the ecclesiastical synods and councils, those 
being representative bodies, whereas that was a mere commission, 
appointed by papal authority, to hear a special matter. 

And, lastly, I may observe, that, though the council is as much 
as ever an intregral and essential part of the politics of the Roman 
church, the general council has, from a variety of causes, become 
entirely disused, principally, no doubt, because every one concerned 
in or acquainted with such bodies must be clearly satisfied, that 
they would do infinitely more harm than good, unless supervised 
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by the civil power; and in the present relation of European powers, 
such a supervision of a general council is quite impracticable. 

And again, by national treaties or concordats, (as they are 
usually called) with the See of Rome, a method which has become 
so common and effectual, securing quiet in each country where it 
has obtained (and it has so obtained in every country except 
England and the United States of America, where there is no call 
- for it, and a few small Swiss cantons), the provincial councils, _ 
and the whole ecclesiastical system, are brought into subjection, in 
a well ascertained manner, to the civil power, and although the ima- 
ginary unity of the Latin church has been impaired, its harmony 
has been much increased. We find, accordingly, that it is only 
in those countries where there has been no concordat, that, for the 
last one hundred and fifty years Roman Catholics affairs have 
been a source of trouble, and the scenes of tyranny and discord. 
Our colonies (and amongst them Maryland and Virginia, our 
quondam colonies, were noticeable) have been peculiarly prolific 
in papal squabbles, simply because, in \them the priests have it 
all their own way, and in them the provincial synods have, from 
time to time, assumed some of their old importance. 

From the whole, a conclusion, I fear, must be drawn, that no 
assembly, entirely composed of priests, either by law or by opinion, 
or by closed doors from the control of the laity, can be anything 
but a tyrannical, obstinate, and discord-sowing assembly. If 
united, they will tyrannize over their flocks; if divided, the great- 
er will devour the less; and this arises from a very natural 
and very simple reason, one which should, a priori, I should 
think, be almost conclusive to a far-seeing mind, viz., that the 
clergy are but men, having all the weaknesses, all the foibles, and 
all the faults of men; at the same time that in all ages, as expe- 
rience shows us, and in many churches, as they openly profess, 
they claim a something, which, if not inspiration, is akin to it, 
a kind of Divine right, Divine commission, which, whether as a 
principle they put it into these terms or not, yet, in practice, they 
evince a disposition to believe, emancipates them from those rules 
of order, of diffidence, of submission, of honest thinking, and 
cautious acting, which have, m all civilized countries, obtained, to 
a greater or less extent, the suffrages, and commanded the obe- 
dience, of all lay bodies who have no pretensions to any thing but 
logical accuracy, sound judgment, and sincerity. 

I do not know that any church, except that of Rome, has actually ~ 
and formally assumed to its clerical ministers alone (though cer- — 
tainly some have come very nigh, and I should be very sorry to 
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say that there is none which comes nigh at the present day), the 
right of church government, of excommunication, of legislating 
and of managing; and, upon a review of the history of the coun- 
cils, I think it is clear that those bodies really did more to conso- 
lidate the priestly influence than any other cause at work in the 
church, and all from this unfortunate circumstance (natural 
enough, but when we see its effect, much to be deplored), that 
when first provincial and national synods were established in 
Asia Minor, the principal of each diocese, the bishop, was naturally, 
as the leading person in the diocese, chosen to represent its inte- 
rests, and thus that institution, which, in its origin, was certainly 
republican, became gradually aristocratic, thence monarchical, 
and finally despotic. 

What future it is yet (I am speaking of the visible church, not 
of that church which probably combines, through the mysterious 
influence of omnipotence, combined with graciousness, the essence 
of all these forms) —what future this visible is yet to pass,through 
I cannot pretend to foresee; some parts of it seem fated to be 
destroyed, whilst others will be purified and energized. 

If, however, there is ever on earth to be an outward union, 
approaching to universality, | have no doubt that the bond will 
be a general council, not composed of priests alone—a class having 
separate interests from the people—but composed of representa- 
tives of priests and people. Such a council may possibly become 
gradually formed, when that which is one of the greatest pro- 
blems that now agitates society will be blessedly solved. But 
who shall live when God doth this? 

In the mean time, we cannot think that popery will be permitted 
to regain an ascendancy, which, in former times, was the curse of 
Europe. Let hearts be ready, and affections warm; for the fall of 
wickedness, through the agency of sanctified human influence, 
may even now be preparing, and the knell of abused authorities 
be echoing through the vault of heaven. But if popery be not 
now checked, its progress henceforth may become one resistless 
and destructive march over everything experience values; its 
giant strides may measure again the length and breadth of bound- 
‘less territory ; its withering form may again subdue the energies 
of man, and its poisonous doctrines taint and degrade his mind. 
Like the Phidian Jupiter, the form of popery is sitting within the 
temple, and, while inanimate, is disarmed of peril; but if full 
vitality be infused into its limbs, and complete action imparted to 
its system, so that the whole of its torpid strength can be exerted, © 
it will burst the fabric that flatters and confinesit, and trample on 
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a dismal scene of desolation andruin. But the diffusion of light, 
religious and literary, and the palpable absurdity, fraud, and 
falsehood, of the system itself; its present poverty; the degradation 
it has already suffered, which, as in the case of the idol which was 
spit upon, must preclude its ever being veiwed with the same sen- 
timents of veneration; and, above all, the irreversible decrees of 
heaven, may be regarded as ample security against such event. The 
oppressions and corruptions of the popish system are not to be for 


ever endured. There is a point beyond which tyranny, whether 


civil or religious, cannot safely be pushed. Foremost formerly to 
break the yoke of papal reformation were the churches of Britain. 
Against the multitudinous hosts and sanguinary assaults of popery, 
they presented their own body as a bulwark, and occupied, not in 
vain, the Christian Thermopyle. My fellow-countrymen, gird 
yourselves again for the battle! The crowning victory is yet to be 
gained! These are not times for neutrality, or idleness, or soft 
and silken manners! No! extensive scriptural knowledge, manly 
boldness, unconquerable zeal, indomitable courage, exhaustless 
patience, determined perseverance, are required, and should be 
cultivated and exemplified, in thisourday. The revealed purposes 
of God shall be accomplished; and though the end is not, it wilk 
come, and not tarry. ‘‘And I saw an angel come down from 
heaven, having great power; and the earth was lightened with 
his glory; and he cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, 
BaBYLON THE GREAT IS FALLEN, IS FALLEN!” Surely any efforts 
that are making to revive the power of Rome can but impart a 
kind of posthumous and galvanic existence to the cause of super- 
stition; and may we not hope that the struggles it may yet make 
can be regarded but as the mortal spasms of approaching 
dissolution? The doom of Babylon is sealed; whatever events 
may intervene, the seven-hilled city of pride shall be tossed from 
its proud pre-eminence ; and the stone cast by an angel’s might 
into the sea is at once the emblem and the pledge of Babylon’s 
complete and everlasting destruction. Zhe Lord of hosts hath 
purposed, and who shall disannul it? His hand is stretehed out, 
and who shall turn it back. 
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MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS, 


BY 


THOMAS ARCHER, D.D. 


The importance of the topics to which your attention is now 
invited it is impossible to exaggerate. Popery,—fondled by poli- 
ticians who wish to make their places secure by keeping things 
quiet—strong in the apathetic indifference of its opponents—em- 
boldened by the addition to its ranks of proselytes from a Christian 
communion—which, thank God! has not been universal in its 

-apostacy (I mean the church of England),—has cast off the mask, 
asks not only for protection or toleration, but demands equality 
and elevation, and anticipates, in its inflated ambition, the period 
when her dominant power shall be universal. ‘To meet the claims 
of Romanism, never abandoned, but often cautiously suppressed, 
is the duty of every hearty Protestant,—and it is our work 
now. Our mode of defence is not political, but moral. We 
assemble not with the idea that Rome can be chained down 
and subdued by Ecclesiastical Titles Bills, or by penal enact- 

_ments. The right and privilege of every man is to hold his 
Opinion in his own way; and not only that, but to give such pri- 
vilege and right its fullest scope; for, after all, it is only by moral 
power and religious truth that we can conquer. To dispel the 
darkness we must let in the light. To prevent the future estab- 
lishment of Rome, we must look at her history, and we shall find 
that, what she was, she must be in all circumstances. The 
claws of the beast may be muffled, but they are not pared. Her 
history is not a leaf from an old almanac, but the manifestation 
of incarnate principle. The voice of her past is the oracle of her 
future—an oracle that speaks with no faltering voice, with no 
uncertain sound, but which, sharp, and clear, and ringing, as a 
prophet's tone, tells us to prepare for coming struggles, and sum- 

mons us to meet her upon the open ground of truth and principle. 
A 
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I need hardly say that the field which we are to traverse is so 
extensive, that all we can do is to touch a few salient points. To 
review and condense the history of monastic institutions for several 
centuries into the short space of one or two lectures, is impossible. 
We might fill volumes, and volumes have been filled, with this 
subject. ‘My plan in such discourses is, to seize the most prominent 
and instructive points; the things that stand out in bold relief; 
to catch the lights and shades of a large diorama of moral, eccle- 
siastical, and political history, now cheering by their sunniness, 
now warning by the depth of their sombreness. If, therefore, my 
details should be deficient, few, and sketchy, I shall aim at the 
inculcation of historic truth and moral principles. 

The subjects with which I deal resemble each other, and yet 
differ. Monastic institutions and the Inquisition—similar in 
the great motives by which their movements have been 
impelled—vary .in their workings. Hach is an outrage; the 
one on common sense and simple piety,—the other on liberty, 
justice, and mercy. Yet while both are violations of the laws of 
God, they differ in development. Monasticism had its bright 
points, as well as its dark shades. The crimes of the monks 
were blended, sometimes, with great virtues—nay, occasionally 
seemed to spring from misconceiving, ignorant zeal in virtue; 
their evil was not infrequently the perversion of their good. | 

The Inquisition, on the contrary, presents no point of light ; all 
is stern, repulsive; its very air is oppressive, mephitic— 


“ Here all life dies, and death lives !” 


No gleam comes across the path; there is not one single 
feature to redeem or exalt the inquisitor:—all is savagely dark, 
gloomy. Mind degenerates into cunning, and the arm of perse- 
cution kindles the flames of hell, under the very shadow of the 
cross. Anthony and St. Martin founded monasteries with good 
impressions, from pious motives. Dominic de Guzman sprung 
from the midst of Spain to crush the bodies and souls of men! 
But however varied in feature and action, they agree in teaching 
us this lesson—whatever is done against scriptural principle and 
its spirit, is sure to lead astray from God, and to the ruin of 
men; and that the most fearful errors may originate in the 
slightest deviations from the laws of justice and merey! One 
can scarcely imagine the end even of dreamy sentimentalism now, 
-if fully developed. Take for illustration the poetic admiration 
of the medieval. It is easy enough for us to shudder or laugh at 
the thought of the possibility of monks crowding our streets, and 
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monasteries, with their abominations, filling our land: but if you 
examine the simple germinal idea, and its touching beauty, and 
connect with that the review of its past workings, your incredulity 
may, will be, much modified. Young England admires, worships 
the medieval. To them it furnishes scenes of picturesque, 
romantic loveliness; no railroads then cutting the country, no 
factory smoke then dimming our atmosphere. All was sunny and 
lustrous in monastic life. The monastery nestling among trees 


. was the very type of civilization. The monk, with meek face, 


secluded from the world, and renouncing it, is the living symbol of 
heaven on the earth. What gross element can enter his nature ? 
What shade of moral degradation cloud the lightsome purity of 
his retreat? Amid his bowers what serpent creep?, Amid such 
Arcadian regions what sorrow can be felt? That. farm boy, 
swinging on the gate, or creeping under the hedgerow, his face 
full of boyish glee, is the living picture of happiness, now gone 
in this utilitarian, unpoetic age! 

From historic fancies, from the ideal, let us turn to historic 
facts, and no contrast can more strike than that. which exists be- 
tween. the elysian visions of poetry and the sobrieties of the prose 


-of life; none more instructive, though cruelly and painfully so! 


“The primary object of almost all the monastic orders is, to 
separate man from the world, and from any concern in its affairs. 
In the solitude and silence of the cloister, the monk is called to 
work out his own salvation by extraordinary acts of mortification 
and piety. He is dead to the world, and ought not to mingle in. 
its transactions. He can be of no benefit to mankind, but by his, 
example and prayers.” Again, “The ascetics seriously renounced 
the business and the pleasures of the world; abjured the use of 
wine, of flesh, and of marriage; chastised their bodies, mortified 
their affections, and embraced a life of misery, as the price of 
eternal happiness.” Such is the theory of monasticism as pro- 
pounded by two of the most eloquent historians of the last cen- 
tury, Robertson and Gibbon, whose enlarged knowledge, and. 
minuteness of detail, as well as the peculiar historical mould of 
their minds, render their statements authoritative, almost oracular. 

When? and by whom? thesystem was introduced into the church. 
in Europe is a subject of dispute. The place from which it was 
importedisnotso, Passing over the Hast, in the flight of thought, 
the eye rests upon Egypt, “the fruitful parent of superstition,’ 
presenting, in the gorgeousness and fantastic grandeur of Karnac, 
and in the degradation of its moral manhood, a sad illustration, 
how closely intellect, soaring after the noble—the daring, may be, 
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allied with hearts dwarfed in the spiritual—the divine! how near 
a man may approach God in thought, and the brute infeeling! The — 
gospel had been early introduced beneath the shadows of the 
Pyramids, and spread widely in the land of the Pharoahs; there 
too, alas! the abuse of the gospel rapidly flourished. The gloomy 
horrors of savage self-denial were soon endured, nay, courted, 
by many, to an almost incredible extent, both as to nature and 
degree. As you pass along over its sandy deserts, you see a 
pillar, or perhaps the ruins of one now mouldering away; and 
on the top sits one who, for the last ten or fifteen years, has 
never left its summit, remaining there with the notion, that, in 
so doing, he had risen above the world and its temper; yet, full 
of self-conceit, that he had left all cares below; ignorant that, 
all the while, he had carried the world and its spirit with him, 
and that he loved the world and its admiration now as strongly 
as when he courted its pageantry, or coveted its wealth, or moved 
among its crowds! Leave the Stylite, whose devotion consisted in 
spending his life upon the top of a pillar, and your surprise is awak- 
ened in meeting individuals—whether men, or another linkin the 
great chain of being, you cannot at first tell—moving on all fours, 
and feeding, it may be, with no very ravenous appetite, on grass, or 
the uncooked roots of the earth. These are the Boscoi, saints 
who imitate the ox, and who, in the imitation, think they 
approach Deity, and deserve heaven! ‘The abortions, the aberra- 
tions, of Egyptian piety were so monstrous that one can scarcely 
believe their existence; they were so severe, and yet so ludicrous, 
that you are at a loss whether to laugh at their absurdity, or weep 
over their degradation. One thing seems settled, that it is impos- 
sible they could exist now. Who would dream of a Puseyite 
Stylite, or a herd of Romanist Boscoi, with a Wiseman or a New- 
man at their head? Yet, why not? Lodge the idea of asceticisna 
in an ignorant mind, or in a mindless devotee, and why should 
not England have its anchorets, as Egypt had its ascetics, and 
India has its fakirs, and Rome its self-scourging, self-tormenting 
pilgrims? Deviate a hair-breadth from the simplicity of evan- 
gelical truth, and the gulf of error which you may reach none can 
foretell. Two men—two brothers—start from the same point, 
abandoning it in opposite lines, and they land in antipodal errors : 
the one wanders amid the mystic splendour, the dim, hazy gran- 
deur of pantheism; the other is lost in the swamps of superstition, 
encrusted in the narrow, dreary bigotry of Rome ! 
The absurd practices, we have now seen, were wide- spread: 

The monks flourished, in almost countless masses, in the deserts 
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that skirted the Nile, and the islands that studded its waters. In 
one small desert there were, according to Gibbon, whose historical 
lore is just as unquestionable as his anti-Christian use of it, not 
less than fifty monasteries planted, the ruins of which could be 
seen about the twelfth or thirteenth centuries; while in one 
island, in the Upper Thebaid, otherwise unoccupied, 1400 monks 
flourished. So rapidly and so extensively had the influence of the 
monastic principle among male and female been, that the ancient 
superstitious character of the people seem restored in a new 
aspect. There seems something catching in error! Asceticism — 
becomes a fashion. The glare of the ball-room is not more 
attractive than the gloom of the convent. Young ladies and young 
men, young in years or in wisdom, become enamoured of the 
sombre robes of the nun, or the hairy shirt, or spiked sandal, of 
the recluse, and are as vain of them as when they fluttered, the 
butterflies of the evening. It only requires a beginning; and the 
continuance of the habit will reconcile to it many who first laughed 
at its folly, or lamented its fanaticism. 4 
From Egypt the system passed into various parts of Europe. 
It was introduced by different men, eloquent and enthusiastic per- 
- gons, saintly votaries. It spread so rapidly, that in the year 370, a. D., 
almost every city of the empire swarmed with monks. The re- 
mark of Gibbon is very striking—the poison very subtle. (Young 
men,—allow me to say, in passing, I neveradvised my own young 
men not to read Gibbon, or deistical writers. Some persons, 
who seem to be a sort of Papist-Protestants, have an Index Expur- 
gatorius with certain books they will allow people to read, and 
certain they will not. My idea is this—read as much as you can, 
but read the books with a keen, jealous eye—watchfully, thought- 
fully—but read them. Christianity has no reason to fear the 
attacks of infidelity; and if our faith is only properly, intelligently, 
spiritually defended against the fiercest assaults of infidelity, it 
must be victorious.) ‘To return—Gibbon says; ‘‘ The progress of 
the monks was not less rapid or universal than that of Christianity 
itself.” The fact is obvious enough; but do you not perceive the 
latent fallacy, the lurking error, the irreligious argument insi- 
nuated, not directly asserted? One of the strongholds of the 
Christian faith is its early, rapid propagation. To destroy that 
argument, to undermine it, was a great object of the historian’s 
soul and work—the end of the mightiest effort of his eloquent 
sophistry. Now, by placing the progress of Christianity and 
monasticism on a level—and by depicting in dark colours the 
vices of the latter—he leads thoughtless readers to place both on 
T2 
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the same level in respect of character, as well as of extension. ‘The 


attempt is worthy of the infidel jesuit! The poison, I repeat, is 
subtle—it is administered in the shape of moral chloroform, to 
lull the soul into the sleep of moraldeath. But the fact—the quick 


triumph of the monks, stands firm and unassailable. Monasticism - 


became a mania. The sceptres of monarchs, the croziers of 
bishops, the treasures of the rich, the genius of the learned, the 
beauty of the fair, all alike came within its influence and power. 


From the eastern and far remote regions of Mesopotamia, to the 
Hebrides, the system spread; and in Iona, a sequestered islet in — 


the sea, as in the islands of the Nile, a monastery was established, 


amid whose ruins the pilgrim visitant to that Marathon of northern 


Christianity may still wander, overwhelmed by its associations. 


It is impossible to determine the motives that gave impulse and . 


triumph to the monks. One thing we may incidentally notice, that, 
in following the progress of any cause, we should beware of tracing 
its origin or progress to one single principle. Principles, origi- 
nating, sustaining action’ are generally numerous and varied. 
Look at the case before us. Different minds would be acted on 
by different causes—by their own idiosyncrasy and their circum- 
stances. Asceticism was a novelty, and would therefore naturally 
excite the curious—a numerous class, always panting after some 


new importation. The morbidly gloomy, and morose might here 


revel even to their satisfaction, and have full happiness in entire 
misery. Ambition might triumph in the hope of ghostly power; 


poverty might find a refuge from the blasts of the world, within 


the walls of the cloister; weak-minded persons might be impressed 
by the unearthly holiness of the monk; and the conscience stung, 
agonized by remorse, might gladly seek repose in the flagellations 
of the body. How easy to compound with heaven by a little 
sacrifice on earth! Actuated by such motives, swarms crowded 
to different monasteries, pouring their treasures into the lap of 
the priests, and entombing their souls in the gloom of a spiritual 
sepulchre ! 

As already mentioned, by whom and where monasteries were 


first introduced into the western church, is not clearly ascertain- 


able. The admiration of them was intense, foolishly strong. 
The early writers in the church, the Fathers, to whose times some 


modern theologians would carry us back, speak of them in the — 
most exaggerated terms. The ark was the type of the monastery, — 
and Chrysostom finds safety there, and there only; while Jerome 
gives to the parent who immures her daughter in a cell, the title 


of mother-in-law of God. All, in short, seemed carried away by 
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a system which rushed out almost simultaneously into strength, 
amid people of opposite habits, and in the most varied climes. 
In the plains of Mesopotamia, in the fastnesses of Wales, amid 
the green fields of Ireland, in the vine-clad slopes of Gaul, where- 
ever you turned, some pilgrim, imbued with oriental fanaticism, 
found a retreat, diffused his own ardent spirit, and thus swelled 
the number of the monks. 

The orders were divided. There was a sort of graduated scale 

- of self-denial and sufferings. Of course the principle of all was, 
by maceration, to angelize the soul, and to introduce it to con- 
verse with Deity. Yet among them were degrees. The Coe- 
nobites, living in common, dwelt together under one roof, and, 
amid their prayers and genuflexions, might indulge in the luxuries 
ofthe table. Another class, the Eremites, dwelt alone, residing in 
the rocks of the earth, or the caves of the sea shore; any place that 
would shelter a wild beast was good enough for them; all they 
wanted was complete solitude from all the world. Beyond them were 
the Anchorites, who had no place of shelter at all. It was enough 
for them that the wide earth was before them, and the canopy of 
heaven covered them. These were the very antipodes of the 
Coenobites, who dwelt in companies, and might be, and were, 
epicures. The last were sanaveacs solitary vegetarians, living 
on uncooked roots, 

A touch of melancholy rises in the soul, doesit not? when con- 
templating the folly of the men—to see mind debased, and debased 
by itself—by its own fixed volition. Yet so it is—and, however 
virtuously originally inclined, if once possessed of a low princi- 
ple, it will wander into the most loathsome habits at length. Its 
course is a slope, and, without the influence of true religion, there 
is no drag to check its descent. 

Such, then, were the general orders. I might now refer you 
to some of the points by which the orders were generally 
characterized. 

Benedict was one of their most important leaders, and his rules 
of a monastic life are authoritative. The great duty, next to 
austerities and devotion, is obedience—unqualified obedience to 
the superior. ‘Take the following illustrations:— 

‘Tf, by chance, any thing difficult or impossible be imposed 
upon a brother, let him receive, with all mildness and obedience, 
the command which is imposed upon him. If he sees that the 
thing entirely surpasses the extent of his power, let him explain 
fitly and patiently to bis superior the reason of the impossibility, — 
not inflamed with pride, not resisting, not contradicting. If, 


_ ad 
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after his observation, the prior persists in his opinion and his 
command, let the disciple know that it ought to be so, and, con- 
fiding in the aid of God, let him obey.” “ It is expressly necessary 
to extirpate from the monastery, and unto the very root, the vice 
of any one possessing any thing in particular. Let no person 
dare to give or receive without the order of the abbot, nor have 
any thing of his own peculiar property, not a book, nor tablets, 
nor a pen, nor any thing whatsoever; for it is not permitted them 
even to have their body and their will under their own power.” 
The principle, then, I repeat, generally, is universal obedience. 
The man who enters a monastery, the woman who enters a 
nunnery, surrenders all will, all volition, all self-control, and 
becomes an ecclesiastical automaton, a mere mass of flesh and 
blood, from which soul, thought, independence are expelled! The 
effects of such law, if fully carried out, would be to form a body 
of individuals accommodating themselves to every condition ; 
Rome thus never being without agents for its purposes. The 
system was, therefore, as subtle as it was severe. The best, 
most efficient Monastic was jesuitic in spirit,—the spirit of uni- 
versal submissive accommodation to circumstances,—of adoption 
of the habits, the dress—even, in some degree, of the adoption of 
the superstitions of the regions they traversed. To him all should 
be alike—cold and warmth; the sheep-skin—the linen covering;. 
the table of the prince—the coarse feast of the savage; the desert, 
with its wandering hordes—the city, with its crowded masses; all 
were the same to him who took the Benedictine vow. May I 
not add, that this supple accommodation to all must, in the 
upshot, entail the loss of all? Fixed principle—one truth--in- 
flexible and immortal, alone can conquer the world ! 

Without entering into details, as tedious in some instances as 
they are disgusting in others, I may just add, that the monastic 
vows were at first comprehended in three—poverty, chastity, obe- 
dience. Benedict omits one, and introduces another—and that 
certainly one of the most salutary—labour. Such were the obli- 
gations; let us now see them in action. 

I have referred to the complete submission of faith and practice 
to which all the monks were bound by their vows. Nothing 
could be more gross, or more incredible, than many features in 
their history, upon this point. Their credulity was enormous. 
A dry staff is planted in a garden, and a monk waters it for 
three years, with the hope of its growing and blossoming. Again— 
a mountain was pointed out, and a monk ordered to remove it, 
stone by stone. He knows the task is hopeless—it is against 
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reason; yet still he perseveres. Faith, or rather its excess and 
perversion, had subverted, enchained reason in a mind within 
which it might be still struggling. So wild, so fanatical, indeed, 
had the monks become, that when they reached Rome they were 
scorned anddespised. Voices were heard and echoed, “ When will 
they drive this detestable race of monks from the town ?” ‘Why 
dothey not expel them?” ‘ Why do they not throw them into 
the river?” Hear another testimony :—‘“ In the cities of Africa, 
.and more especially in Carthage, no sooner did a man in a cloak 
make his appearance, pale, and with his head shaven, than the 
miserable infidel populace assailed him with curses and hisses.” 
Such, at that time, was the reputation of the monks. Such has 
been their reputation often since—and such reputation often has 
led to the subversion of their order. It may be said that all this 
was popular clamour !—very possibly—very likely in some instan- 
ces. But, young men! popular clamour can never put a man, 
a system down; he, it, is only destroyed by the truth of the outcry ; 
and if monasticism was hated in the first age, and partly arrested 
in its manifestation, it was not by the popular clamour, but by 
the reality of its grounds. Young men! I urge upon you this 
principle: No man can ruin you until you have ruined yourselves. 
Mind that. A man who has got virtue, truth, and piety in his 
own heart, is armed with a triple power, and all hisses, and 
whispers, and curses, can never ruin a character which itself is 
sun-like in its purity and love! 

Let us now, then, traverse part of the field, and see, in the con- 
duct of the men, THE systEM. What were they? ‘To answer this 
let us look to facts—and here we condense, in the review of a 
few minutes, the events of centuries—and after all, by this focali- 
zing, obtain elear, impressive views of truth. 

Begin with the fifth century. The prineiplesalready referred to 
now come into play. The monks had obtained great wealth. 
How many at that time made—what too many are now making— 
a ladder of gold to lead into heaven! How many then, as now, 
thought, by lucre, to bribe the Eternal, and hush accusing 
feelings! Money poured into the church. The rock chapel, the 
sanctuary cave, wasno more the retreat of piety ; it was transported 
to be gemmed in some noble fane. But the wealth that adorned 
the materialism of the church destroyed its spirituality. In the 
train of wealth came licentiousness. The wickedness of monks 
became a bye-word; and the people rose.in tumultuous indignation 
against them. True, sneers one, the tumult, the voice of the people! 
I do not assert, that the cry of the people against any system 
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is, of necessity, right; but on this would I rest, that the united 


_ shout of the people, again and again repeated, in the upshot, 


proves the system against which they protest to be wrong ! 

The seventh century opens. The monks still advanced in 
power. The vatican that once despised them now courted them. 
Many monastics were not clergymen; many were laymen. 
No priestly hand had touched them, and, by a galvanic touch, 
thrilled through them spiritual might! Hence, popes and bishops 
hated them. But in the seventh century they became valuable 
tools of papal power and vice. The throne of the vatican threw 
its sunshine over them. What more natural? The monk may 
be the confessor of a king! may become an Ecclesiastical Cesar 
himself! But with their increased advances in power, the amount 
of their guilt increased. Children were consigned to them to be 
trained up dissolute boys. Eee was taken from children to 


enrich the monk. 


In the eleventh century, monasticism seemed to have reached its 


climax. Every element of piety, every shred.of morals had gone 


—all was foetid in corruption. Yet, from such hotbeds of vice 
were the highest ecclesiastical authorities chosen, and through 


‘\. their influence the destinies of nations guided! 


We pass now to the sixteenth century, when monkish Halts 
tiousness had been checked. The monastic orders had, by their 
own imprudence, their despotic usurpations, their ignorance, 
touched and roused the Saxon blood. The monks in that age 


_ possessed no learning, and instinctively could not bear it in others. 


They hated learning as the devil is said by themselves to hate 
holy water, or with the deeper hatred that he bears to ink! 
Erasmus, with his pointed sarcasm; Luther, the man whose 
intellect was all fire, as though he, by one blow and swing of his: 
arm, could break down all his enemies; Melancthon, his kindred 
spirit, with all the affectionate but real energy of his disposition ;— 
these roused Europe to thought—presenting, in a dark and terrible 
aspect, the character,of monastic institutions as a swamp so putrid. 
that all marshy, all poisonous and wicked fruits, could grow 
prolifically in it. From this movement sprung the reformation. 
Here arises the question, What was monasticism? what did it. 
accomplish? what may it accomplish? ‘To answer these questions 
let us just look to a few different points. The reply must be 
modified by circumstances and circumstantial variety. Some 
regard the whole asin unsoftened shade; others as in unshaded 
light! The opinions are extreme. Admiration and abuse of. 
monasticism are diametrically opposed. (Now, again, I give a 
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sort of foot-note. Never be dogmatically controversial on one 
side; always study truth in its different phases; and the man 
who wishes to vindicate himself most safely against error, contem- 
plates all sides of the question, and allows for the good while 
condemning the bad.) Look at the monastic institutions; and 
remember I am not again saying the monks did no good. I 
referred to one of the rules of St. Benedict—labour imposed upon 
the monk. Mark the effect of it. Many have said, what a beauti- 
- ful place that was where those monks lived—how rich the field— 
how beautiful the garden—how full and glorious the forests— 
what wise persons monks were, in their day and generation, 
to select such spots! Now let us be just. Many of the now 
bright and glorious points in the dales of old England, and 
Germany, and France, were made, not for the monks, but by 
them. There was a time when they were almost the only agri- 
culturists in Europe, when they recovered what had hitherto 
been uncultivated. Let us not overlook, for a single moment, 
their good. We shall find bad enough in them to justify their 
condemnation, without exaggerating their errors. Strong as I 
am in my principles as a protestant, | would rejoice, and do re- 
joice, in the goodness of my antagonists; and especially would I 
rejoice at a gleam of light out of darkness ; for, after all, what was 
monasticism but gloom and death ? 

First, what did they for learning? I have ateodiie mentioned 
the fact, that they have done almost nothing for letters. I have 
referred to the good they did in one respect. To the Monks we 
are, in a great degree, indebted for the preservation of the Word 
of God, in the purity of its text. I can conceive nothing more 
delightful than that of a pure, honest-hearted monk working day 
and night at the transcription of the Word of God; labouring self- 
devotedly, so that if he had discovered one error, he would destroy 
the whole rather than one error should remain. There was some- 
thing sublime in the self-denial of such a man; his motives were 
those of aman who loved God! But what did they do for learning? 
Severe they were in the preservation of the Scriptures, and their 
transcription; but what have they done for thought? for science? 
Hear the words of D’Alembert, who thus refers to a striking point: 
“ Jesuits have produced mathematicians, critics, and orators; but 
they have not produced one philosopher!” The fact, though start- 
ling, is necessary; itisacorollary of the system. By a philosopher 
we understand a man of soul—expanded, progressive soul; a 
man evolving a great truth, that can sanctify and elevate the 
mind. Survey the whole history of Jesuits, and you will find 
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none such amongthem. ‘The very air of the cloister would almost 
dry a brain! A monastic life would fix a thinker in one line! 
The reformation brought into action powers of mind; but in all 
the ages of Jesuitry, in the whole history of monastic institutions, 
no Bacon, no Newton appeared. Why, look to these monks: 
the aim for which they lived was one—the exaltation of the church ; 
the line in which they moved was one—stereotyped principle 
and habit. Let them gain that end, and it is enough. And 
hence therefore, there was no scope for free and untrammelled 
research; nothing of that action of true spiritual genius, that 
would lead to thought for man—for the future, or the science of 
the present. 

Dr. Wiseman indeed has produced his views in regard to 
biblical philosophy, and often with great beauty and eloquence. 
But Dr. Wiseman is one, and in England, though his lectures 
were first delivered in Rome. Paul Cullen is in Ireland, main- 
taining the principle that the sun moves round the earth. 

Second,—What did they do for morals? Here the contemplation 
is painful in the extreme. The veil must be drawn over the monks 
in times past, and even over the conduct of their institutions 
now. In different parts of Europe at the time I mention, parents 
shuddered at the idea of children coming into contact with 
the monk. The only person that rejoiced was the ecclesiastic, and 
his joy was the gloating of the satyr! Here another part of the 
system comes before us. That is celibacy, the law that the priest 
shall be an unmarried man, and live without those conjugal 
ties which bind heart to heart. Myriads abandoned their families, 
and rushed into the arms of sin. Human nature is human 
nature, and will be so; and Robert Owen may speak of marriage 
as being one of the trinity of social vices, and Doctors af the 
Roman catholic church may speak of the man, and woman, as 
being next to heaven, who lives entirely alone; but, after all, it 
‘will come to this—that the more excellent way which Dr. Pusey 
and the Oxford divines pointed out—the way of monastic institu- 
tions—is the way not only to the deepest shades of darkness, but to 
the grossest sensualism. The sins of the monasteries had become 
so outrageous, that by one father of the Christian Church they 
were described as brothels. In the most direct terms that fathers 
could use, they condemned the habits of those who lived in them, 
and tried to draw the veil over them. Mark the fact—that in the 
public baths, women, nuns, used to go accompanied by men. 
Look to the facts described in “Taylor's Ancient Christianity,” 
and by many authors whom I could quote—that the housekeeper 
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shared the bed of the priest, and went to confession with the : 
seducer. The tenth canon of the Council of Mentz had, (so | 


monstrous were the crimes,) to forbid the clergy the society of even 
their nearest relations. Why? because, an aunt, a mother, a 


sister, was not safe with the monk. I dare say no more on that | 


point: it is too horrible even to conjecture, to think of. 

Third. What was their influence upon religion? It became a 
thing completely despised. The spirit and genius of evangelical 
piety was utterly destroyed. It fled from the monastery. What 
was their religion? You all know the common expression—a 
man to be hanged without benefit of clergy—and what was the 


benefit of clergy? It was simply this—that a man should be 


able to read, however imperfectly: and if he could read, he might 
appeal to the benefit of clergy, and so escape. These are the 
glorious times which friends would fain revive !—when the banks of 
the Mersey were in a different condition from what they are 
now, and the popular mind wasin a different state from that which 


it has attained. .The learning of one of our Sabbath school ° 


children would almost put to shame the science and scholarship 
of the ancient monks! The influence upon religion was just as 
destructive as upon letters; it was an influence that told upon 
the purity of our whole faith, and involved it in corruption, from 
which it was rescued’ only by the might of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, asmanifested fully and boldly in the days of the Reformation. 

I have thus rapidly examined monastic institutions. They 
are almost extinct in this country. Here and there one still 
remains in ruins—in ruins, thank God! I can, indeed, feel the 
poetry that lingered around them; but I feel. the spiritual death 
and corruption that was in them. And while sentimentalism 
laments over the ravages of the Reformation, and counts Knox 
a Vandal, I can sympathize—can you not?—with that movement 
that brought down the nests, and drove the foul birds away 
—which, ifit destroyed the romance, gave us the reality, of life; 
and, above all, placed usin an epoch and land where, if monasteries 
are fewer, thought is larger—and where, if we have lost the 
picturesque beauty of the convent, we have the Sabbath schoo]— 
its light—its piety—its love ! 
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In our last lecture we wandered amid regions of spiritual deso- 
lation, relieved by patches of beautiful verdure. ‘The forest 
through which we then travelled was often so thick, that we 
could scarcely pass, but occasionally there came down bright and 
glowing beams of light. There were soft and sunny spots inter- 
spersed amid the sternness of Monastic life. Amid its abortive 
and fanatical spirit we occasionally see the humanity of the 
man; and following the monk, with all his aberrations, to his 
cell, sharing his plain fare, or partaking of his hidden and stolen 
venison, feel that, amid all his ignorance, and misguided devo- 
tion, and imperfeet ethics, there were humanity, and benevo- 
lence of heart, and sincerity of character, while many orders 
impoverished themselves to enrich others, and despised luxuries, 
nay, even comforts, in order to do good to others. 

But this evening we enter a different region of thought, and 
traverse a field where, throughout, there is nothing to cheer us. 
Start from any point, select any chapter in its annals, read 
it by any light, justice, law, humanity, religion, and all consti- 
tutes one terrible record of spiritual despotism, whose perusal 
constrains the firmest and most callous soul, in the spirit of Char- 
lotte Corday, to exclaim, “ What crimes have been lugs asia in 
thy name, O! God of justice and love!” 

The transactions at which I shall now glance are far too nume- 
rous, agonising, and revolting, for me to attempt to trace them 
except with great brevity. I shall, therefore, at the outset, refer 
you to books, where you will find fully-detailed events almost too 
painful to contemplate, but which may lead you to deep, solemn, 
and salutary reflection. Among them I might mention general 
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Ecclesiastical Histories. I would now allude specially to a publica- 
tion by one of your number, Mr. Davie, a book which I have read 
with much interest, presenting, as it does, in a simple and per- 
spicuous manner, a large amount of details regarding the Inquisi- 
tion. I recommend Timpson’s Inquisition Revealed. Macrie’s 
History of the Suppression of the Reformation in Spain needs no 
recommendation. And if you wish to ascertain the antagonist 
Protestant and Romish views of the subject, you may consult, on 
the one side, the writings of Limborch and Lloresite, and on the 
other, De Maistre’s Letters on the Spanish Inquisition. I must 
content myself with a broad, external sketch. You must examine 
minutely for yourselves. By such a review, superficial or pro- 
found, you will be painfully enlightened—thrilled with a healthy 
horror of ecclesiastical despotism—warmed into purer love of the 
gospel, and consecrated into a stronger attachment to spiritual 
independence, the maintenance and exercises of its rights, which, 
by the help of God, we shall never abandon! 

In commencing the review I might refer to the progressive 
development of Romish power. For centuries that power was 
advancing with steady strides. Occasionally, indeed, even Papal 
authority was checked in its course by the daring of Feudal Barons, 
or the grossness of its own crimes: but the interruption was tem- 
porary, and ended generally in more daring encroachments. Its 
ambition was colossal—and Rome panted for an empire, eclipsing 
that of the Pagan Cesars in extent, consolidation, and durability. 
The sceptre is now held by one to whose pretensions there were 
no limits, and whose fiery will became fiercer from opposition. 
Lhe brow of Innocent III. now bore the triple crown only to 
be gemmed with new jewels, and transmitted with increased 
splendour. He has been pithily described by Gibbon as “a young 
and ambitious priest.” ‘He acted in the Lateran as the eccle- 
siastical and almost as the temporal sovereign from east to west.” 
His life was a crusade against thought—its force and independence. 
Whether he moved against Mussulmans in Asia, or Moors in 
Spain, or Kings in England, this ecclesiastical Ceesar lived and 
laboured for the exaltation of the spiritual authority of the ponti- 
fical chair. Nor was he unsuccessful; for, according to Gibbon, 
Innocent could boast of “the two most signal triumphs over sense 
and humanity—the establishment of transubstantiation, and the 
origin of the Inquisition.” 

. But, towering as was the ambition of the. Pope, and anx- 
ions as he was to subdue Egypt and the east to the sovereignty 
of the Holy See, alittle spot nearer home produced more uneasy 
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ambition still; and much rather would he crush the sturdy, daring 
independence of Piedmont, than conquer Oriental superstition. 
From time almost immemorial, amid the mountain fastnesses 
of that land, in some forest sanctuary—in the crests and clifts of 
the hills, the servants of God found a home, and there they had 
preserved the incorruptible seed of the word. The true church 
retreated into solitude from the embraces of the harlot, until 
Rome, struggling with the empire, seemed to have forgotten it, 
- and, seeking temporal dominion, overlooked, in her eager ambi- 
tion, the existence and growth of a spiritual power destined to 
shake Rome to its very centre. 

During this period of security the Waldenses, or Albigenses, 
multiplied; and swarms of them descended into the plains, and 
settled in the South of France, as mechanics. Along the banks 
of the Rhine and the Rhone were now masses of practical pro- 
testants—Bible Christians. The spirit of enterprise, as well as of 
heroism, was maintained and diffused. Old towns were increased, 
- new towns sprung up, industry advanced; a middle class, the 
back-bone of society, was gradually consolidated. They pene- 
trated into the north of Italy; and, beneath the shadow of the 
‘Appennines, evangelical churches rose; the simple voices of loving 
hearts mingle with the sounds of the Alpine stream ; and the work 
and principles of Luther are anticipated by these humble, holy 
men. So widely had their influence spread, that the Popedom 
is alarmed. The conflict with the empire had just closed; there 
was time now to look into its own internal condition—and high 

ime it was that that should be surveyed! When Innocent, 
accordingly, looked abroad, the spectacle that met his eye was 
enough to startle even him. In his own immediate dominions 
industry was decaying. Desolation was to be tracked in deserted 
fields and ruined cities; while amid the valleys of Piedmont he 
beheld the Waldensian commonwealth thriving in light, and 
strong in her virtue—to whose movements and progress in his strug- 
gle for mastery, he had been utterly indifferent, contemptuously 
careless, ignorant or forgetful of the great truth, that the autho- 
rity of brute force is precarious, and that the empire of thought 
is progressive—quietly, but surely so, and is the only empire that 
can last; while all temporal power that aims at or rests on the. 
subjection of spiritual feeling, successful though it may be for a 
moment, is certain, in the long run, to be overthrown and shivered 
for ever.* . 


* For the history of this interesting people I aa refer you to Blair’s 
History of the Waldenses, and also to a work on the same subject by Dr, 
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The feeling awakened by the survey was—this must be stopped ; 
the heresy promptly arrested, and extinguished ; else, the tiara is 
gone, and the sceptre broken! To reduce the garden into a wil- 
derness might indeed be difficult; it certainly would be terrible. 
But in the petrified heart of Rome there is no touch of pity, no 
feeling of fear. She must, she shall triumph in the annihilation 
of the last retreat of the free, the asylum of the faithful. And 
fearful as was the prospect, agents were at hand for its realization. 
The Devil never wants tools when he has got his plan; and, if 
we could imagine even something more atrocious suggested to 
the mind than this, from our knowledge of human nature, we 
cannot doubt that instruments would be found by Innocent for 
its accomplishment. 

Our scene now changes. A woman in Spain is about to 
become a mother; and, in her night-visions, she dreams that she 
was with child of a whelp, carrying in its mouth a lighted torch, 
which should put the world in an uproar, and set it on fire. 
Whether the dream recorded is fact or fable, it was certainly a 
striking prognostic of the person to whom it referred. That 
child became the man, rather let me say the fiend, Guzman— 
St. Dominic of the infallible church—the canonized author of the 
Inquisition—and one of the interceding saints in heaven for the 
faithful on earth ! | 

I know that there are disputes for the infamous distinction of 
originating that institution; nor is it difficult to see how. The 
inquisition was not the production of a moment, of a year, nor of 
a century; it grew, with modifications, under one pope and 
another, until it reached maturity of crime; and, therefore, while 
many claim its authorship, that will be ascribed, most generally 
and naturally, to him by whom its arrangements were made most 
exact—its cruelty most codified—and its terrible powers most 
fully developed. With the general consent, accordingly, Dominic 
de Guzman is reckoned its founder. 

Dominic, we have seen, was born in Spain. How appropriate 
a birth-place for the man! How likely, that, from a land of such 
darkness and cruelty, the first Inquisitor-General should come! 
Is there not a mistake here historically—as well as the influence 
. of a prejudice that determines the character of a people by the 
actions of one of their number? Spain did not make Dominic 


Gilly, of Durham, a man of large, comprehensive, free, breathing soul, who, 
a short time since, lectured in this town to the Church of England Institute, 
an institution, to which, however, differing in some points from yours, we 
cannot but wish God ispeed! of fiw if as CP MO 
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what he was; but Dominic and his system made Spain what it 
is. Born under Italian skies, with all their beauty—or amid the 
savage grandeur of Scandinavian forests—his own dark soul 
would have suggested the work. The Spaniard, as such, ethno- 
logically, did not originate the inquisition. The inquisitor, as 
such, blasted the character of the gay, poetic, gallant Lusitanian, 
and eclipsed the splendour of his chivalry. Year after year, the 
inquisitorial process was resisted by the manhood of Spain: and, 
_ if that land is now a dungeon of intellect, and morals, and feeling 
—a seat of revenge and gloom, it was not so peculiarly, nor 
actually so, when Guzman appeared. Its degraded condition is 
the result, not the cause, of the inquisition. Let me just hint 
here the propriety and wisdom of clearly ascertaining facts before we 
draw inferences; and, above all, the danger of entertaining 
national prejudices, or forming opinions of national character, 
on grounds as unjust as they are unphilosophical ! 


Dominic generally is reckoned the founder of the system, and- 


he speedily received the honour and the reward of it. Innocent 
dies, and hisnephew—a delicate papal synonyme of son—ascends 
the throne by the title, Gregory IX. The whelp, with the burning 
torch, emerges into the saint. J am not sure, whether, for the 
safety of this act, the church does not require an interval of an 
hundred years between the death and the canonization of the 
faithful. But, whether or not, so fragrant the virtues, so holy 
the life, and so valuable had been the services of Dominic, that, 
within twenty-five years, he is enrolled in the calendar of the 
saints—in the aristocracy of Rome! 

From this time onward proceeded the inquisition in its course. 
Its principle was obvious; its occasion temporary. ‘The principle 
is detestable, whether in popery, infidelity, or protestantism, viz. : 
that you have not a right to think for yourself—that you must 
submit—that you must be ruled and constrained in your opinions, 
or in their expression—procrusted, if I may so speak, on a mental, 
a theological bed. I deny, hate, loathe the doctrine, whether it 
is openly asserted or covertly enforced—in an Anglican convoca- 
tion, or a Wesleyan conference, or an Independent association, 
or a Presbyterian synod, or a Roman conclave. Every one, I 
hold, has a right to ascertain the opinions of those with whom he 
is to co-exist and co-act; and if we do not, if we cannot, agree, 
then, what? try to repress their thought? punish its exercise? 
apply civil, corporeal pains and penalties? No! but separate— 
dissolve the connexion. Not such is the policy of Rome. Its 
policy to arrest the heresy is, to cut off the heretic; a policy not 


" 
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-more cruel than foolish. From the pile of the martyr and its 


ashes each particle is wafted, by the winds, as the germ of new 
life. There are trees in the east on which pods cluster, contain- 


-ing the seeds of vegetable life, deposited in layer upon layer, each 


seed supported with gossamer wings; and when the storm comes, 


_struck on the ground, the case opens, and its contents are wafted 


to deposit in some remote region the embryo of a new forest. These 
seed pods are the type of martyred men; stricken down, they cast 


forth seed—indestructible in itself—and to be wafted through the 
earth, with power and life, on the wings of the seven spirits before 
‘the throne. And so felt the martyr, whether perishing in the 


Auto-da-fe in the Square of Madrid, or on the Tower Hill of London. 
And as companions died, amid agonies increased (Oh! the 
malignant ingenuity of bell) by the slowness of the torture—by 


the dampness of the wood, they might embrace, and did embrace, } 


each other, with the triumphant exclamation, “‘ Fear not, brother; 


we this day kindle a fire which never shall be extinguished!” And | 


has itnot beenso? The flames have consumed the spr sage 
have illumined the truth ! 

Of course, we are not to imagine in this historical sketch that 
persecution begun with Guzman. From the fourth century 
downwards, Rome had never been without it. Its genius allowed, 
its ambition demanded, it. But hitherto it had been desultory— 


now it became systematized; hitherto it rested with the individ- 


ual—now it was part of the economy of the church-universal. 
From the time of Dominic—and it is almost the only gleam of 
light in the entire system ;—it was impartial, universal, indiscrim- 
inate. The king could plead no privilege ; nor could the prelate 
point to his mitre, as if its imagined sanctity could rescue him 
from the consequences of presumed or real guilt. All, ecclesias- 
tics and laity, monarch, baron, subject, were alike amenable to 
inguisitorial law. The words of Caraffas in A. D., 1542, will best 
illustrate this point: 

‘« }st,—When the faith is in question, there must be no delay ; 
but at the slightest suspicion, rigorous measures must be resorted 
ip with all speed. 

~ “2nd,—No consideration is to be shewn to any prince or Pee 
however high his station. 

“‘3rd,—Extreme severity is rather to be exercised against those 
who attempt to shield themselves under the protection of any po- 
tentate ; only he who makes plenary confession shall be treated 
with gentleness and fatherly compassion. 
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“ 4th,—No man must debase himself by shewing toleration to- 
wards heretics of any kind, above all towards Calvinists.” 

The prescribed limits of my lecture will not admit of a minute 
survey of the mode, the working, of the Inquisition. It may 
suffice to say, generally, that it was a combination of craft and 
cruelty—of bribery and terror—an interchange of wheedling arts 
and crushing threats—its victims exposed to a process of mental 
torture, where the priestis the jailor—and the jailor his deceiver, 
_ bis betrayer, under the mask of kindness. If there is shrewdness 
to resist words of professed Judas-love, physical torture follows ; 
and the spirit that cannot be lured must be broken; and, if so 
firm that it cannot be allured—awed, it must be extinguished. 
All are invited, required, commanded to denounce even their 
dearest friends. A word may have dropt against the faith —it may 
have been but the suggestion of a doubt—the first intimation of 
quiet, scrupulous, but awakened thinking—even that mnst be 
produced from the sacredness and retreat of friendship, under the 
penalty due to its first utterer. And all is so secret! so stealthy ! 
Seized at midnight, you are removed from friends to a chamber, 
—a dungeon—where everything moves amid the silence of death, 
and where the soul is stifled, and loses its power of action amid 
the stillness that almost annihilates it. A day is fixed for the 
trial—the mockery of a trial; no accuser is named, no witnesses. 
_ A defender, indeed, is appointed, whose duty is to work his way 
into the heart, and worm out its secrets. Confidence is created in 
‘that cell by even a kind word, and the victim, in revealing, con- 
demns, murders himself. Meanwhile, other influences are at 
work—other passions appealed to, and the promised share of the 
property of the victim invites avarice to accuse and condemn him, ~ 

And now the church has gained its end! Cruelty has wrung 
‘a confession, or bribery has obtained false evidence ; and the man 
is condemned by the ecclesiastic voice. But will the church execute 
its own sentence, and put the criminal to death? No! Rome, 
the church, never takes away life—it never did—it never will: it 
is too gentle—too crafty for that; it meekly, piously transfers the 
accused to the civil magistrate, but will not taint its own hand 
with his blood. Mark this additional feat of hypocrisy! Its 
exponent is Gregory IX., who writes to the inquisitors in Navarre 
thus ;—‘“t Make diligent inquisition concerning these pestilent 
wretches, their believers, receivers and abetters, and proceed 
against those who, by such Inquisition, shall be found guilty 
according to the canonical sanctions, which we have lately pub- 
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lished, to confound heretical priests calling in against them, if 
there need be, the assistance of the secular arm.” 

Had I been a magistrate in Navarre, I might, I would, have said, 
No! do your own bloody work: I have enough to do in ruling 
bodies, in providing for their wants, in guiding their citizenship. 
You profess to controul opinions, to arrest heresy; carry out your 
own work, and punish those you condemn without involving me. 
And if I spoke so, soon should I have been hurried to a dungeon, 
never to be heard of more, where, to while away my time, I might 
amuse myself and succeed in the attempt to tame a rat, but never 
to triumph in softening a priest! The rat might be a companion 
—the priest was a spy! 

Nor was the bare handing over to the civil magistrate a 
form. . The threat of Gregory was no brutum fulmen. So far 
from that, the most exquisite tortures were suggested and inflicted. 
The ingenuity of hell seemed to have been transferred to earth. 
Agony and its mode of production and increase seemed to have | 
become a science! Punishment was just as various as it was 
terrible. The mind, perverted by sin that made Spain a hell, 
might, if touched by love, have made it a paradise. One almost 
trembles to touch the topic. Allis so dark that you have not one 
beam of light; and the soul shudders in the contemplation of the 
poetically-painful,—the painful, whose poetry is of fiendish inspi- 
ration. Yet examples may be, must be, quoted. Juan de Leon 
is seized when stepping on board of a ship for England,—he is 
chained to his companions in his journey—a helmet is put on his 
head, with an iron tongue that gags his mouth, and dumbs him to 
the world. His companion is a monk, who catches some sounds, 
and pours in others. He reaches his journey’s end—the gag is 
removed, and he perishes amid the flames! The oubliette—its 
desolation—its horrible silence—terribly—savagely sublime, none 
can forget—none can be ignorant of. Not to dwell on such things, 
let me just mention two. “The chafing pan was a mode of punish- 
ment where the victim was fixed motionless, immoveably, 
with his naked feet close to a pan of burning coke or charcoal, 
his soles directly opposite, and continually moistened, basted, until 
he confessed and retracted his error, or died! To one and only 
one other form of punishment shall 1 now refer; the ground is so 
horrible that I am glad to escape from it. This has a dash of 
infernal sarcasm about it. It is the kiss of the Virgin. The in- 
strument of punishment is about the height of a man, hollow, and - 
opposite the opening is the face of the virgin. The condemned is 
asked to step in and embrace her; he has likely been a penitent, 
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we should say a renegade: but, to make all safe, he is induced to 
enter—his pressure touches a spring—the doors shut, and clos- 
ing on him, knives from all parts around him press on him— 
force themselves into him, only to give place to another victim. 
Again can we help exclaiming how ingenious, how fiendly inge- 
nious, the mind of man, when filled with selfishness and bigotry ! 

Now to meet this, some may say this is very cruel—but, surely, 
very, very rare, dark spots only on a bright sky. For the honour 
- of our nature, to say nothing of our religion, one could wish that 
this were the fact. But history is a stern teacher. Let me not 
be misunderstood. One deliberate case of inquisitorial murder 
would be enough to bring down the vengeance of the God of love. 
But mark the numbers.—In one year of its full working 2,000 
were burned alive in Seville; in the Inquisitor-ship of 
Deza, 2,592 were burnt; and 34,952 had penances imposed upon 
them. Between the years 1480 and 1517, a period of thirty-seven 
years, thirteen thousand human beings were burnt alive by the 
judgment of the Inquisition transferring them to the civil magis- 
trate, while nine thousand more, who, if present in person, would 
have perished, were burnt in effigy! The horrors of the entire 
system I cannot sum up in more emphatic words than the follow- 
ing—the language of one of the most enlightened and. warm- 
hearted friends of liberty:—‘ The persecutions of Pagan Rome 
connot be compared to those of Papal Rome, either in frequency, 
in duration, in cruelty, or in success. When the Christians were 
punished by the Roman magistrates it was generally on the infor- 
mation of voluntary informers. ‘The Papists do not trust to this 
alone, but have established a system of permanent and salaried 
accusation against all real Christians, by the appointment of a 
regular Inquisition. The furnace of persecution was only occa- 
sionally heated by the Pagans; but by the Papists it is kept con- 
tinually and intensely burning. A general persecution was only 
resorted to by the Pagans at particular times: by the Papists 
there are no seasons of relaxation or intermission. All might 
re-enter the Pagan church by a single act of conformity, in casting 
incense on the flames; but the idols of modern Rome are not so 
placable: suspicion is almost equivalent to guilt, and can scarcely 
ever be entirely wiped away.” Yet, in the face of such persecu- 
tion, men remained firm, unchanging in their attachment to truth. 
Never was a nobler testimony borne to man than that by a vice-in- 
quisitoral general—‘‘ So deeply was the heretic command written 
upon their hearts—‘love thy neighbour as thou shalt love thy- 
self, that it was necessary to tear the flesh from their bones to 
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make them inform against their brethren.” Noble martyrs! 
Yours was a love that shall be embalmed in the heart of the 
Christian church, when Dominic and his kindred saints shall be 
uncanonized in the light, and virtues, and triumphs of the gospel 
of Christ! 

But some may say, all you have urged is true in fact, but 
it was never part of the church’s action, and is now obsolete. 
It may have been the result of individual wills, and of ancient 
times, but the Church, as such, never sanctioned it; and even if 
it did, we live in the nineteenth century! No doubt, so says 
Jesuitism, and so believe the credulous of both sexes. They who 
know ecclesiastical history, and, above all, who know Rome, will 
not be beguiled by such statements. The Inquisition not a 
papal, not a church institution! Do you ignore Innocent III.? 
Do you deny the existence and supremacy of Gregory IX.? the 
one of whom warmly accepted the services of the holy office, and 
the second canonized its founder. Do you annihilate Dominic? — 
or strike him out of the calendar of the saints? Granted that 
it may suit the policy of popery to say that the Inquisition was 
an accident, and not part of itself, who appoints, sanctions 
inquisitors-general? Who canonizes Guzman? Sophisticate, 
deny, quibble as the Romanist may, let him seek to shake off 
Dominic, and extricate the Pope—the saint clings to the infallible 
head, and binds the Inquisition to him and his church. If this 
is not logically true, history is indeed not only an old almanac, 
but an unworthy and untrue one! 

But the Inquisition is obsolete, a thing of the past, an impossi- 
bility in the present. I might, in reply, carry your minds to the 
banks of the Tiber, to the case of Achilli, to the revelations of 
recent movements of liberty, unsuccessful only through the hollow- 
hearted action of French republicanism. But the question rests 
on a larger basis. We are told that there is no Inquisition now— 
none even in Spain. Never let it be forgotten that the beginning 
of this century witnessed its extinction there, and that, too, by 
the arms of an infidel nation; a nation now—so singular are the 
revolutions of mind and men—bolstering up Rome in Italy, and 
Jesuitism in its own midst, only to crush itself and its freedom, 
and to pollute and poison its happiness. Still we are told 
that all this is obsolete—a story of the past. The light of our 
‘times would extinguish, prevent the flames of Valladolid, of 
Tholouse! Rome would never think of kindling them again! 
“How lovely, gentle, has she become! But where is her recanta- 
tion? What council revoked—condemned Torquemada! What 
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pope ever hinted, in the mildest strain, censure on the rashness 
or cruelty of Valdes? Does not the saintly crown adorn the brow 
of Dominic? Has it been shaken? Is it to a Catholic’s eyes 
bedimmed? On the fourth of August next the following prayer 
will be uttered on earth; whether it shall be accepted in heaven is 
another question: —‘‘ Oh God, who hast enlightened thy church 
by the eminent virtues and preaching of blessed Dominic, thy 
confessor, grant that by his prayers, we may be provided against 
_ all temporal necessities, and daily improve in all spiritual good.” 
Then follows a scripture which, in its application to Guzman and 
his acts, might seem sarcastically used:—‘“ The just man shall’ 
flourish like the palm tree; he shall thrive like the cedar of Li- 
banus, in the house’of God.” Another prayer follows :—“ Sanctify, 
O Lord! the gifts we have offered thee; and, by the merits of 
blessed Dominic, thy confessor, grant that they may be healing to 
us.’—(Comm.) ‘This is the faithful and prudent servant whom 
the Lord placed over his family, to give them their measure 
of wheat in due season.” The spiritual form of such language is 
a fearful burlesque on the fact, and one cannot help asking, do 
they who utter such petitions ever think of the victims of 
Dominic’s vengeance, and the measure of fire, torture, chafing 
pans, thumb-screws, and knives, administered by this “ faithful and 
prudent servant” to the family of God? 

Yet still again we are told that the Inquisition is obsolete! once 
more I ask, when has it been condemned? by whom? where? 
What new spirit has come over Rome? Where isits newly implant- 
ed love and pity ? love for the souls, pity for the bodies of men— 
of heretics? To ask the questions is to answer them. Rome can- 
Not cHancE! Her boast is her infallability. From that rises 
her unchangeableness. She is one and ever the same. Other 
systems may modify, may enlarge, may contract their prin- 
ciples. The light may pour in upon them, or the storms may . 
beat around them—the first, warming them into love—the second 
driving to a review of faith, and opinion, and character. Not so 
with Rome. Like an iceberg, she is so firm and strong that the tem- 
pest cannot break or shatter her; so congealed and iced that the 
heat of love cannot melt her. On and on she floats, terrible in 
bulk ; and under its shadow, freezing thought and freedom. Rome 
moves—never changing. She never can change; or if she does, 
she ceases to be Rome. One departure from her principles, and 
she is unchurched ! 

And still again we are told, that the Inquisition is obsolete, “he 
that its history and legends are the bugbears of ignorance—the 
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suggestions of superstition to wrok on unenlightened minds. Why 
we do not live in the twelfth century! We have the Bible—not 
bound to the altar of the priest—but free! by the fireside of the 
people! And just because we live in the nineteenth century, and 
not in the twelfth, we are free, and not slaves. But give Rome 
power, let her work her way into the hearts of our land, and Paul 
Cullen will try to stop the earth—Dominicans arrest thought—and 
Jesuits destroy the heresy in the ashes of the heretic! And why 
not? ‘To be consistent, they ought and must do so. Humanity 
must yield to the iron force of bigotry—the man must be lost in 
the Romanist. 3 
But still rises the question, shall it—the process of Dominic, 
the system of the Inquisition—here rear its head? Shall it 
rise for the first time in our land? ‘True, we have had in Bri- 
tain the Star chamber, with its gloom and horrors; and Smithfield, 
with its baleful fires of persecution. Bonners and Lauds have 
strutted in England, mimic Inquisitors, with the will, but without - 
the power, of Rome. But amid the nations of Europe, our own 
land has maintained its sturdy independence ; and the Saxon cou- 
rage of English Romanists has often saved their country from 
Rome. Within our borders, the Inquisition has never been sys- 
tematized; and, God helping us, never shall be! Our brains 
were never made to be dungeons of ecclesiastical ignorance—our 
moral manhood to be emasculated by ecclesiastical subtlety, or 
crushed by ecclesiastical thunder. While we have the Bible, we 
shall cling to it as our richest treasure, and the best, the safest 
charter of freedom against oppression, civil or religious; and 
fondly, prayerfully, yet actively, bide and prepare for the time 
* when Romanism shall expire in the light it now loathes;—when 
thought shall be unchained, expanded, spiritualized; and the free 
in Heaven, and the free on Earth, shall blend in the common cho- 
» rus of joy, and triumph over the destruction of every agent and 
emblem of spiritual darkness and despotism! Gop of liberty, and 
light, and love, hasten in Thy mercy the blessed day, and perpet- 
uate it! and let you and I, anticipating the overthrow of Anti- 
Christ, do what we can to accelerate the period, when, in the 
doctrines of the Gospel, nations shall have the purest, most endur- 
ing social freedom ; and, in the presence of mediatorial love, the 
richest, most solid, and perennial bliss! 
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